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PREFACE TO VOL. III. 



Op the first work contained in this volume, "-4 Report 
artd Discourse of the Affairs cmd State of Gemumj/, 
<)&c." I have seen but one separate edition ; a fac-simile 
of its title is prefixed to our reprint of the work. It 
is in small quarto, and has no date; but it is known to 
have been printed in 1552, and again in 1570. 

The copy which I have seen, is in the British 
Museum, and has furnished, besides many smaller cor- 
rections, mare than one whole sentence that had been 
omitted in the last edition of the English Works, 
8vo, 1815. 

2. The School-master also is here printed from the 
" English Works of Roger Ascham," collated through- 
out with the earlier editions, which have furnished 
several important corrections of the text. 

This work was first published by Mrs Ascham, small 
8vo, 1570, after her husband's death: a fac-simile of 
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the title to that edition is prefixed to the work in the 
present reprint 

The School-master was again printed in 1571, 1573, 
1579, 1583, 1589, — ^these editions vary very little the 
one from the other. 

It was again published, with notes by the Rev. 
James Upton, London, 8vo, 1711, and reprinted 1743. 

The work is also found in the English Works of 
- Roger Ascham, and has lastly been carefully edited 
"by John E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of Saint John's 
College, ' Cambridge ; London, Bell and Daldy, 186 
Fleet Street, 1863, fcap 8vo."-- The notes in this edi- 
tion are most elaborate, and must cause every reader 
to regret that the able and learned editor did not 
extend his plan by giving us a complete, edition of his 
favourite Ascham's works. 

The notes found in the last London edition of th 
works have been all retained, with some few correctio 
and additional references. 

3. The Foemata, which first appeared in one of i 
early editions of the Epistolce, edited by Grant, v 
afterwards omitted by Elstob and others, but are 
restored. They add nothing to Ascham's elf 
reputation — nor, on the other hand, do they 
from it; for, notwithstanding the great stir ' 
those times about claaRJcal learning, there ha 
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gi*eat falling off, owing to the revival of the native 
English tongue under the Lancastrian and Tudor kings. 
Those poems might be retained, if only to show that 
poetical licences, if not false quantities, formed a great 
part of the stock-in-trade of those who then cultivated 
the Latin muse. But there may be another reason, still 
more sad, for their preservation ; for, whilst the names 
of Kavaillac, Fenton, and other murderers, have been 
immortalized by the fame, not of themselves but of 
then* victims, it is also clear that the making of these 
unlucky hexameters caused the untimely death of 
Eoger Ascham. 

4. The Oration on the life and death of Ascham, 
is as perfect a specimen of the bombastic style used 
in such compositions as we can easily meet with. It 
is, however, a great guide to the facts and dates of 
Ascham's life, and though lengthy and repulsive in its 
Latinity, could not with propriety be left out. It 
was first published by Grant as an introduction to his 
first edition of the Letters. 

5. Seven Letters by Giles Ascham, son of the 
Royal Tutor, are now first published from the Lans- 
downe Collection in the British Museum. 

They are written in the same querulous style which 
the father always used, when soliciting money from 
the Queen and others who were his patrons. 
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6. The volume ends with a Glossary of words which 
either are now out of use, or have been modified in 
their pronunciation or otherwise. The idea is taken 
from Mr Mayor, who, in his valuable notes to the 
Scholemaster, has pointed out the good that might be 
got if such a plan were generally followed by those 
who bring out new editions of our old writers. 

J. A. G. 

Crm/ord, Middlesex, 1864. 
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REPORT AND DI8C0UK*R 

JOHN ASTLEY to R AB^MAM. 

NOW find true by ezperuftw^s ^iu^' \ ' :}H^> 
oft heard of others, tmii .^ui4*tH*#^ -ffrfl' 
myself that men make n^ -bM^l' ^^iMi^^.^V' .f ' 
commodities when tb«y >*&»^A'^iU*ft*.'-fl*\;^>^' 
they want them. J MAfM^' -^^r J.*: w*^- 
friendly fellowship together at i)Ui44^i\ ^^^tiW, .-*/' 
here at Hatfield, her Grace's hoxkm', vui |ui,,<h^.Mj^_,^. 
dies in reading together AristotUiV feU*?WiA<^ C-^^ r: ' *' 
Livy; our free talk, mingled aJwiiy* witJiiiwMfr^.i^^*^^ 
our trim conferences of that j>r«»*t*ift .wwi;!' l^-svuti.... ^s«.:. 
judgments of the troublesome Uu^- t\uk\» iwJL^^v? 

These commodities I now r<ftu«iuiLM»i' wiiU *j^i' '..^^t*' 
which we then used with much }Al«**bUi«'f J^t^iv 
other fruits of friendship tlmt &hitMul iiM».'>*T%> ..» : 
afford. And these thinkings ii^ix^v. x^x^^s'-. ..-, 
either you to be here with ua, or luo loj^o .,. ..-. 
you : but what wishing is uMnm^ aif^^ '^^^ 
ing for that which will wiWUttotJi, i .%y; ^ _ 
wishing, and seek the true jwjUMidy iur • , -. 

that is, whilst we meet again in iksfc^, ^j ^ , 
to ease our desires with oft wiitiii45 ti^- : ? - . , 
I would, indeed, I had beeu imKU^^'^'i . -. . , ^ 

of that your pleasant abiwtuoc mu.U oi j. . ^ ^ „. ^ ^ 
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JOHN ASTLBT to R. ASCKAM. 




NOW find true by experience, wliicli I have 
cpft heard of others, and sometimes read 
mjaelf, that men make no auch account of 
commodities when they have them, as when 
they want them. I mean this by our 
friendly fellowship together at Cheston CheLsey, and 
here at Hatfield, her Orace's houses our pleasant stu- 
dies in readiijg together Arifitotle^a Ehetoric, Cicero, and 
Livy ; our free talk, mingled always with hctne^t mirth ; 
our trim coiiferencejs of that present worid, and too true 
judgmenta of the troublesome time that followed. 

These commodities I now remember with some giief, 
wMch we then used with much pleasure, hesidea many 
other fimits of &iendahip that faithihl good-will could 
afford And these thinlriiiga cause me oft to wish, 
either you tf:i be here with us, or me to be there with 
you ; but wlmt wisfdng is nothing else but a vain wail- 
ing for that which will waateth, I will cease from 
wiahingj and seek the true remedy for this sore ; and 
that m, whilst we meet again in deed, in the mean while 
to ease our daiires with oft writing the one to the other. 
I wouldj indeed, I had been paJ*taker, in your company, 
of that your pleasant absence out of your country ; and 
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4 REPORT OF GERMANY. 

because I was not, I pray you let me be partaker, by 
your letters, of some fruit of that your journey. 

We hear of great stirs in those parts ; and how the 
emperor, a prince of great wisdom and great power, 
hath been driven to extreme shifts ; and that by the 
policy of mean men, who were thought to be his 
friends, and not by the puissantness of others who 
were known to be his open enemies. I know you were 
wont in marking diligently and noting truly all such 
great affidrs : and you know likewise, how desirous I 
am always to read any thing that you write. Write 
therefore, I pray you, that we your friends, being at 
home, may enjoy by your letters a pleasant memory of 
you in that time whilst you be absent abroad. Fare- 
well in Christ. 

From Hatfield, xix. Octobris, 1552. 

K. ASCHAM TO JOHN ASTLEY. 

ALTJTEM plv/rimcmi in Ghristo Jesu, That 
part of your letter from Hatfield, dedmo nono 
Octob, renewing a most pleasant memory o 
our friendly fellowship together, and full c 
your wonted good-will towards me, I ar 
swered inmiediately from Spires, by Fraunces the pos^ 
which letter, if it be not yet come to your hand, 
might have heard tell of it in Mr. Secretary Ce 
chamber in the court. 

As concerning the other part of your letter — ^fo' 
wish to have been with me in this mine absenc 
my country ; and for your request, to be made r 
by my letters of the stir of these times here in G 
— surely I would you had your wish : for t> 
not I now need to bungle up yours so great 
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when pi-eaeBtly you should have seen with mndi plea- 
aui'e;, which now pergjdventui^ you ahaU I'eiul with 
some doubtj lest * tilings may increase hy writiugy 
whidi were so great iu doing * as I am more afraid to 
leave behind me much of the matter^ than to gather upj 
more than hath spiling of the truth. 

Your request conttdneth few woi"ds, but comply- 
b^ideth both gi-eat and divert matters. Aa first, tlie i 
causes of the open invasion by the Turk ; of the secret! 
working for snch sudden breaches in Italy and Gler- 
many ^ of the fine fetches in the French practices ; of 
the double^ealing of Borne with all parties : then mor 
particularly, why Duke Octavioj the Pi-iiiceof Saleme, ' 
Marquis Albert j and Duke Maurice, brake so out with 
the emperor, which were all ao fast knit unto him aa 
the bonds of affinity, loyalty, blood, and benefits could, 
asfiure Mm of them : Octavio being his son-in-laWj the! 
Prince one of his privy chamber. Marquis Albert his 
kinsman, and Duke Maurice so inJianced with honoiu- 
and enriched with beneiita by him, aa the duke could 
not have wished gi-eater in hope, than the emperor 
IwidToi-med in deed. Here is stufF plenty tt> furnish 
well up a trim history, if a workman had it in hand- 
ling. When you and I read Uvy together, if you do 
rejnember, ailer some reasoning we concluded Ixjthl 
what was in our opinion to be looked for at his hand 
that would well and advisedly write an lustfjry : First 
pi>int was, to write notMng faJse : next, to be lK>ld to 
say any truth ; whereby is avoided two great fEiults, i 
fliittery and hatred : for which two pointa Caesar ia I 
read to his great praise, and Jovius the Italian to hia J 

* WUk mme donUy leM^ A^u.^Tliat is, with some doubt leat 
I should have magnified in my narrative things thai were so 
great m tml action. Ed. )5i}3 hus ksitt. 
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just reproadbu Then to mark diligently the causes, 
counsels, acts, and issues in all great attempts : and in 
causes, what is just or imjust ; in counsels, what is pro- 
posed wisely or rashly ; in acts, what is done courage- 
ously or &intly ; and of every issue, to note some 
general lesson of wisdom and wariness, for like matters 
in time to come; wherein Polybius in Greek, and 
Philip Comines in French, have done the duties of 
wise and worthy writers. Diligence also must be used 
in keeping truly the order of time ; and describing 
lively, both the site of places and nature of persons, not 
only for the outward shape of the body, but also for 
the inward disposition of the mind, as Thucydides doth 
in many places very trimly, and Homer every where, 
and that always most excellently, which observation is 
chiefly to be marked in him ; and our Chaucer doth the 
same, very praise-worthily : mark him well, and confer 
him with any other that writeth in our time in their 
proudest tongue whosoever list. The style must be 
always plain and open, yet sometime higher and lower, 
as matters do rise and fell : for if proper and natural 
words, in well-joined sentences, do lively express the 
matter, be it troublesome, quiet, angry, or pleasant, a 
man shall think not to be reading, but present in 
doing of the same. And herein Livy, of all other in 
any tongue, by mine opinion, carrieth away the praise. 
Sir Thomas More, in that pamphlet of Richard the 
Third, doth in most part, I believe, of all these point' 
so content all men, as, if the rest of our story ' 
England were so done, we might well compare w 
France, or Italy, or Germany, in that behalf. But 
how the pleasant remembrance of our old talk togetl 
hath carried me farther than I thought to go. I 
as for your request, — to know the cause and ma 
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of these late stirs here, — -you shall not look for &\mk 
predse order now in writing, ils we talked on then. 
Ho; it is not all one tiling to know perfectly by 
refliding and to perform perfectly in doing, I am not 
st> ujiatiyissed to take so mnch upon me, nor you ao 
unfriendly to look for bo mnch from me, Bnt that 
yon may know that I have not been altogether idle in 
this my absence, and that I will not come home ajs one 
that can say nothing of that he hath seen and heard 
abroad ; 1 will homely and rudely {yet nut altogether 
disorderly) part privately unto you such not*; of aflairs 
I privately marked for myself; which I either felt 
ad saWj or learned in such place and of such persona 
^ had -ftdlk to seek for, and ways to come by, and wits 
to weigh the greatest matters tliat were to he marked 
in aU these affairs. For no week almost hath paat, in 
the which there hath not commonly come to my hand 
for the most part of the notable things that have been 
attempted in Turkey, Hungary, Ital}^^ Fiimce, and 
Germany. In declaring to you these t.hingSj I will 
observe only the first two points of our wont communi- 
cation : that is, to my writing 1 will set foi-ward 
nothing that h false, nor yet keep back tmy thing that 
is true. For I, playing no part of no one side, but Bit- 
ting down m indifferent looker-on, neither Impei-iiil nor 
French, bnt flat English, do puri^ose with trutli t*^ 
report the matter ; and seeing I shall live tmder such a 
prince as King Edward 1^, and in such a country as 
Enghrnd is (1 thank God) I shall have neither need to 
flatter the one side for profit, nor cause to fear the 
other side for dkpleaaure. Therefore, let my puiixise 
of i-eporting the truth as much content you, as the 
mean bindling of the matter may mialike you. Yet 
speaking tlius much of tnith, I mean not such a lud 
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truth as was only in the breast of Monsieur d* Arras on 
the emperor's side, or in Baron Hadeck on Duke 
Maurice's side, with whom and with one other of his 
counsel he only conferred all his purposes three years 
before he brake out with the emperor ; but I mean 
such a truth as by conference and common consent 
amongst all the ambassadors and agents in this court, 
and other witty and indifferent heads beside, was 
generally conferred and agreed upon. What better 
commodity to know the truth, any writer in Greek, 
Latin, or other tongue hath had, I cannot perceive, 
except only Xenophon, Caesar, and Philip Comines; 
which two first worthy writers wrote their own acts so 
wisely, and so without all suspicion of partiality, as no 
man hitherto, by my opinion, hath borne himself so 
uprightly in writing the histories of others ; the third, 
having in a manner the like opportunity, hath not 
deserved like commendations, at least as I suppose. 
England hath matter, and England hath men furnished 
with all abilities to write ; who, if they would, might 
bring both like praise imto themselves, and like profit 
to others, as these two noble men have done. They lay 
for their excuse the lack of leisure : which is true 
in deed : but if we consider the great affairs of Caesar, 
we may judge he was worthy to win all praise, that 
was so willing and witty to win such time, when his 
head and his hands night and day were ever most full. 
— ^Would to God that these our men, as they are 
ready to praise him, were even as willing to follow him, 
and so to win like praise themselves. 

And to keep you no longer, with my private talk, 
from the matter itself, I will begin at the spring of th 
flatter from whence all these mischiefs did flow, t^ 
which now hath so overflowed the most part of Ch 
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tendom, as GcNi only from heaven miist make an end 
of thiB miserable taiigedy, wherein these two great 
piiiicea take such pleaiRU-e a till to play. In religion 
and liberty were said to be of many men the very 
caugea of all tliese stirs ; yet in mine opinion, and as 
the matter itself shjiU well pmve it, unkindnesH waa 
the very seed whereof all the^ troubles did grow. A 
knight oi" England, of worthy memory for wit, learning, 
and experience, old Bir Thomas Wyat, A^Tote to his 
son, that the greattsit mischief imioiigst meiL» and loawt 
jmiiished iti unkindnei^ : the gi'sateat niiacMef truly j and 
lea^^t punched ali^o by any orcHnai-y law and wentenee : 
yet, m I have seen here by exjierience^ imkindnesa 
hath ao wroiiglit with men^ aa the men were not afraid 
to attempt their revenge, nor the emperor able to with- 
stand their displeasure* Yei^ unkindness wa-a only 
the hook, which Henry the French king hath used 
these late years, to pluck from the emperor and draw 
to himself so many ]>Tinccs and great commodities ajs 
he hath : with tldii hook baited with money, the bait 
of all mischief, the French king bath not ceased to 
angle at as many hearts in Italy and Gennany as he 
knew any matter of nnkindnesa to he miyistered unto 
by the emperor, 

Tliere be few princes in all the empire but, if I had 
leisure, I coithl particularly prove, and when I come 
home in our piivate talk I will fnlly deckre, tliat some 
good big matter of unkindnesa hath Iwen otiored unto 
theni by the emporor. Yea Feiilinand his brother, 
taximilian his nephew and son-in-law, the dukes of 
Javai-ia and Cleves, which have married his nieeea, 
ave been shrewdly touched tli ere with. Also the 
papistical bishops, as MiMitz, Bamberg, Herlii^K>lis, 
Kaltzbui'g, and divers others^ have felt then |jai't 
herein. Few piinces or states, protestanta or papists, 
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but have been troubled therewith. But even as a 
quartan in the beginning is a wandering disease in the 
body, unknown what it will turn unto, and yet at last 
it draweth to certain days and hours ; even so these 
griefe in the whole body of the empire did first work 
secretly, and not appear openly, until this melancholy 
unkindness did so swell in men's stomachs, that at length, 
in Inspruck, it brast [6wr»^] out into a shrewd sick- 
ness, whereof the first fit was felt to be so dangerous, 
that if the emperor and we had not more speedily 
changed the air, I am afraid, and sure I am we were 
well afraid then, the sickness would have proved also 
to us that were present with him very contagious. 

Well, this grief growing thus to certain fits, and I 
myself being not greatly grieved at the heart with it, 
but had leisure enough with small jeopardy (I thank 
God) to look quietly upon them that were sick ; because 
I would not be idle amongst them, I began daily to 
note the working of this sickness ; and namely, from 
the 19th of May 1552, when we ran from Inspruck, 
till the first of next January, when the siege of Metz 
was abandoned. Nevertheless, before I come to these 
ordinary days, I will shortly touch how the emperor, 
being in peace with all the world, 1550, when we 
came to his court, had soon after so many enemies as 
he knew not which way to turn him. 

THE TUEK. 

HE date of peace between the emperor and 
the Turk had to expire an. 1551. The 
emperor hearing what preparation the Turk 
had made the year before for war, and espe- 
cially by sea, which must needs be against 
Christendom, thought it better for him to end the peace 





witk some euI vantage, thm that the Turk akould begin 
the war with too much sti-etigth : and therdbre in sum- 
mer 1550, he sent John de Yega, viceroy of Sicily, mid 
AndreJi Doria, into Barhariaj who won the strong town 
of Afiica [Tunw] fraiii Dragiit Ray as, some time a 
pirate, and now the Turk's chief doer in all the atfairs 
of Afiica and mai*e Mediterraneo. This court raised np 
other mmonra of this breach witli the Turk : how that 
this enterprise was mad© for 8eripho'a sake^ a heathen 
kmg, but the emperor's friend in Barbaria, to whom 
Dragut Hayes had done great i^T^ng, Tet men that 
knew the truth, and are wont also to say it, have told 
me that the town of Africa stood i50 fit to annoy Spain 
for th« Turk, when he list, that the emperor was com- 
pelled to Meek by all meaiiH to obtain itj much fearing^ 
lest, when he wm absent in Gemiany, the Turk would 
he too nigh and too homely a guest with him in Spain, 
whensoever the peace should be expired. 

The whole story of winning Africa ye may read when 
you list J being well written in Latin, hy a Spaniard 
that was present at it* 

Airica was earnestly required again by the Tui"k, and 
fair promised again by the emperor ; but Ijeing indeed 
not deliverod, the Turk for a revenge the next year, 
first aaaaulttKl Malta, and after won Tripoli, from 
whence the Turk may easily and suddenly, whensoever 
lie list, set upon Sicily, Kaplea, or any eoast of Italy or 
Spain, and most commodioubly whatsoever the emfieror 
doth hold in Bai^bary ; so that the gain of Africa is 
thought nothing comparable with the loss of Trifioli. 

When Tripoli was besieged by the Turks, Monsieur 
Daramont was sent anibaasador to Constantinople fi-om 
the French king : and arriving by the way at Malta, he 
was desii^ed by the groat-mafiter nf the order to go to 
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Tripoli, and, for the friendship that was between France 
and the Turk, to treat for the Christians there. Dara- 
mont did so, and had leave of the Tnrk^s general to 
enter the town and talk with the captain. And by 
this means they within yielded ; on this condition, to 
part safe with bag and bs^gage, which was granted by 
the general. But as soon as the Turks entered the 
town, they put old and young, man, woman, and 
child, to the sword ; saving two hundred of the strong- 
est men to be their galley-slaves for ever. The general 
being asked why he kept no promise, made this answer : 
If the emperor had kept faith with my master for 
Africa, I would not have broken with them of Tripoli ; 
and therefore (saith he) with Christian men which care 
for no truth, promises may justly be broken. This 
Turkish cruelty was revenged this last year in Hun- 
gary, when like promise of life was made, and yet all 
put to the sword, the Christians bidding the Turks 
remember Tripoli. To such beastly cruelty the noble 
feats of arms be come unto betwixt the Christian men 
and the Turks. And one fact of either side is notable 
to be known, yet horrible to be told and fouler to be 
followed; and it is pity that man's nature is such as 
will commonly commend good things in reading, and 
yet will as commonly follow ill things in doing. 

The basha of Buda took in a skirmish a gentleman 
of the king of the Romans ; for whose delivery, men for 
entreaty, and money for his ransom were sent to Buda. 
The basha appointed a day to give them answer ; and 
at time and place assigned, called for them, and sent 
for the gentleman likewise. And suddenly came out 
two hangmen, bare-armed, with great butcher's knives 
in their hands, bringing with them certain bandogs 
muzzled, kept hungry without meat of purpose. The 
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baalia bade them do their feat : who, coming to the 
gentleman, stripped liim naked, and bound Mm tf> a 
pilliQ* ; ai'ter with their kni%-es tliey cut oS his ilesh by 
gobbetBi and flimg it to the dogs. Thus the poor 
gentleman suifei-ed giief, gi^eat for the pain, but gi-eater 
for the apite; nor bo tormented in feeling his flesh 
mimgled with knives, as seeing himself piece-meal de- 
voured by dogs. And thus, as long as he felt any pain, 
they cut him in collopa \ and after they let their dogs 
loose upon him to eat up the residue of him, that the 
grief which was ended ia him, being dead, might yet 
continue in Ms friencLs looking on. They wei^^ liadc 
depiirt, and tell what they saw ; ijvho, ye may be sure, 
were in care enough to carry home with them such a 
cruel message. 

Ntit long after this, three Turks of good estimation 
and place were taken hy the Chrktian men ; for whose 
ransom great sums of gold were oflered. Answer was 
made to the messenger, that all the gold in Turkey 
should not save them : And because ye Turks will eat 
no swine's flesh, you shall see if swine will eat any 
Turkish flesh* Ajid so likewise great boars wei-e kept 
hungry, and in sight of the messenger the three Turka 
were cut in collops and thiY^wn amongst them. 

For these foxd deeds I am not so angiy with the 
Turks that hegan them, as T am sorry for the Christian 
men tlmt follow them, I talked with a worthy gentle- 
man thiH day both for his great experience and excel- 
lent learning, Marc Anthonio d'Anula, ambassador of 
Yenice with the emj^eror; who told me, that the great 
Turk himself (religion excepted) is a good and merci- 
ful, just an<l liheial piince, wise in making and true in 
peifonning any covenant, and as sore a revenger of 
truth not kept. He prayed Qod to keep him long 
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alive; for his eldest son Mustapha is clean contrary, 
given to all mischief^ cruel, false, getting he careth not 
how unjustly, and spending he careth not how un- 
thrifbily, whatsoever he may lay hand on ; wily in ma- 
king for his purpose, and ready to break for his profit, 
all covenants ; he is weary of quietness and peace, a 
seeker of strife and war, a great mocker of mean men, a 
sore oppressor of poor men, openly contemning God, and 
a bent enemy against Christ's name and Christian men. 

But to go forward with my purpose. The Turk 
being once disclosed an open enemy to the emperor, 
many mean men began to be the bolder to put out 
their heads to seek some open remedy for their private 
injuries ; France being at every man's elbow to hearten 
and to help whosoever had cause to be aggrieved with 
the emperor. And first, Octavio duke of Parma, 
much aggrieved, as nature well required, with his 
father's death, and, besides that, fearing the loss not 
only of his state but also of his life, fell fix>m the 
emperor in the end of the year 1550. 

Pietro Aloysio Famesio, (son to Papa Paulo Tertio) 
duke of Placentia, father to this duke Octavio duke 
of Parma, whiqh married the emperor's base daughter, 
and to Horatio duke of Castro, who of late hath married 
also the French king's base daughter, and the two 
cardinals Alexandro and Ramusio Famese, was slain, 
men say, by the means of Ferranto Gonzaga, governor 
of Milan, by whose death the state of Placentia, belong- 
ing then to the house of Famesia, came into the empe* 
ror's hands. The whole process of this man's death is 
at length set out in the stories of Italy : my purpose is 
only to touch it, because hereby rose such a heat 
betwixt the whole family of Famesia and Don Ferranto 
Gronzaga, as hath stirred up such a smoke in Italy 
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Ix^twixt the emperor and Franeo, A« is not like to be 
quenched but with nmnjr a poor man's blood, as Horace 
noteth wittily out of Homer, saying :^ 

** What folJiea ao ever great prmcea m^^ 
The people therefore go to wrake." 
Octavio being sorest griered with his fiither'a death, and 
being best able to revenge it^ was so feared of Gon^aga, 
tiiat lie thought himself never assuxefl for Pietro 
Louisas deaths as long as Octavio hh son should live : 
for men never love when they have just cause to fear, 
l>\it must needn still mistrust without till ho|>e of recon- 
ciling whom they have before hurt beyond all remedy 
of amends^. And yet I heard a gentleman of Milan say 
(who was sent hither to the emj>eror by Oonza^), that 
Octavio is such a prince for good nature and gentle be- 
haviouri that he aupiwsed there was not one in Italy but 
did love him^ e:xcept it were Ins master Gonza^a. These 
two princes being neighbours, the one oi IVIilan, the other 
at Parma, shewed small fi-iendship the one to the other. 
But Octavio was evermore wrong to the woi'se by many 
and sundry ajntes, but chiefly with daily fear of his 
life by poisoning : for the which £Bwrt certain persona in 
Parma were taken and laid fast. Nevertheless, Octa- 
vio's nature m so far from seeking blood and revenge, 
and so given to pity and gentleness, that id though they 
went about not only to give away his state by treason, 
but also to take away his Efe by poisoning, yea, and 
after that the deed was proved plainly on them, and 
sentence of death pronounced openly against them, yet 
he gave them life and liberty which would have taken 
Iwth from him. 

And when Monfdeur Thermes ^^mestly told him 
that where the evil were not kept in with fear of justice, 
the good iihould never live in sui*ety and quietness : Ms 
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answer was, that he so abhorred the shedding of blood in 
others, as he would never wash his hands in any, let his 
enemies do to him the worst they could. Adding, that 
he thought it his most honour to be unlikest such for 
his gentleness, which were misliked of all men for their 
cruelty : whereby he hath won that he which of good 
nature can hurt none, is now of right loved of all, and 
only hated of him whom no man in Italy for his cruelty 
doth love. And this talk is so true, that it was told 
in another language, but in the self same terms, at an 
honourable table here in Brussels, by a gentleman of 
Milan, an agent in the court, a doer for Gonzaga, who 
the same time was prisoner in Parma. 

And although Octavio by good nature was harmless 
in not seeking revenge, yet he was not careless by good 
rciason in seeking his remedy ; but made oft and great 
complaints of his griefs to the emperor, which were 
not so hotly made, but they were as coldly heard ; that 
at length Octavio finding least comfort where of right he 
looked for most aid, and seeing that displeasures could not 
be ended in Gonzaga, nor could not be amended by the 
emperor ; then he, compelled against his nature turned 
his hate due to Gonzaga to revenge this undeserved un- 
kindness in the emperor, even as Pausanias did with 
Philip king of Macedonia, who, conquering with policy 
and power all outward enemies, was slain when and where 
he thought himself most sure of his dearest friend, for 
unkindness, because Philip ought and would not revenge 
Pausanias on him that had done him a foul displeasure. 

Octavio seeing what was done to his father, even 
when his grandfather was bishop of Rome, thought, that 
now as his house decayed, so his jeopardy increased : 
and therefore against a desperate evil began to seek for 
a desperate remedy, which was fet [fetched] from 
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Borne, a eJiop always open to any miacMef, as you shall 
perceive in these few leaves if you mark them well* 

Octavio complaaned to Jiilio Tertio of the wrongs 
of Gonzagft and of the nnJcindnees of the emperor, 
desiring that by his wisdom and authority he would 
BOW succour himj or else not only he Hhonld lose 
his Hie, but also the church of Borne Bhould h>ae 
her light in. Parma, aa she had done l>eiore in Pla- 
centia. The bishop gave good ear to this talk, for he 
spied that hereby should be offered unto him a fit occa- 
sion to set the emperor and France together by the 
ears. He thought the emperor was too big in Italy, 
having on the one side of Kome, Napl^ under his 
obedience; on the other aide Siena, Florence, and 
Genoa at kb commandment^ besides Placentiaj Milan, 
Monteferrato, and a great part of Piedmont 

The emperor being thus strong in Italy, the bishop 
thought his own state to be his ao long as it pleased the 
emperor to let him have it ; and therefore if Parma 
were not left an entry for France to come into Italy, 
he might over soon be shut up in present misery, when 
all outward aid should be shut out from him. 

The pope's counsel was, that Octavio should put 
himaelf under the French kiugV protection, whom, he 
knew would most willingly receive him j Parma lying 
so fit for the French king, whensoever he would set 
upon the enterprise of Milan, This practice of the 
Pope, Monsieur de Thermes the French king^a ambas- 
sador did utter before the consistory of cardinals at 
Rome ; proving that the pope, not the king his master, 
was the occasion of that war. 

When Octavio with the whole house of Famese 
became thus French, the emperor, more fearing the 
state of Milan than lamenting the loss of Octavio, per- 
nio 3 
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suaded on bis side the pope to reqtiire ParmA as the 
churcli's right) and to punish Octayio as the church's 
rebel, promising that he himself) as an obedi^it Son of 
the church, would stretch out his arm and open his 
purse in that recovery of the church's rights : never- 
theless the pope must bear the name of the war, 
because he might not brei^ peace with Fmnce. Thus 
princes ppenly countenancing quietness, and privily 
brewing debate, although they got others to broadii it^ 
yet God commonly suffereth themselves to drink most 
of the misery thereof in the end. The bishop, seeing 
that he must either b^in the mischief ar else it would 
not on so &st as he wished to have it, set lustily upon 
it ; and fiist cited Octavio, after e:£Communicated him, 
and shortly after besieged Parma, aided both with men 
and money by the emperor j which thing the French 
king began to stomach, thinking that the emperor did 
offer him both wiong and dishonour, in not sufibring 
him, bemg a king, to help a poor man that fled to his 
aid And thus these two princes, first helping others, 
began by little and little to fell out themselves. And 
that the pope did set these two princes together, a 
pasquil made at Eome and sent to this court doth well 
declare* And seeing that you so well Understand the 
Italian tongue, and that if it were turned into English 
it would lose the whole grace thereof, I will recite it in 
the tongue that it was made in. 

Interlocutori Pasquillo et Romano. 

Pasq. Hanno un bel gioco il Re e I'lmperatore, 
Per terzo 11 Papa, e giocano a Primera. 

Bom. Che v'^ rinvlto ? Pasq. Italia tutta intera. 

Rom. Chi ve I'ha messa ? Pasq. H coglion del pastore. 

Horn. Che tien in mano il Re? Pasq. Piinto maggiore i 
11 Papa ha cinquant' imo, e bI dispera. 
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Eimi. Oe«^ cho Pimto i*lia? Fu^. St eta a Prknera. 

i^<77^ Clie gli mauca ? Fasq. Baiiari a far favoru 
11 Pt^iia dice & Toi, a Viiol xiaitito ; 
Cesar peiiioso sta sopra i!i questo, 
Teme a acopzir che di trovar non teuta. 
H Be dice, no, no, Scoprite pn^ato, 
Gli€ io tengo Pnnto, a guadagnar TiriTito ; 
I'ha li danAri, e Ceear ae gli aspetlia^ 

TJ Tutti stanno a vedetta. 
Chi di \qv dui giiadagni. Mmn> U Papa t i^ii!^, E fuora I 
Vitiea chi vuol, hii perda^ iu aua malonw 

IT Lo Im|>emtore aDCom 
Teme, tien atretto, e ficopre plan lo c&Tt&^ 
E qui la s<arte giooa pili che Farte. 

1! Metti qtifeati in disparte, 
8tabiUtfj h Bel Ciel quello Ae©a«er M, 
2^e gitiva al uoatro dir, qu^to aait, que&to h. 

The Frencli king in the summer, 1551, proclaimed 
war against Charles king of Spiin, abusing that name 
for a Buhtlety to separate tho whole quant J frcim the 
Empire ; when the emperor would not be persuaded at 
Augsburg that either the Turk would, or tlie Freucli 
king diu^t, make liim open war, or that any piinco in 
Italj or Germany could Ije enticed to break out with 
him. 

Monsieur Mariliao, the French Mubaiisador at Augs- 
burg, even bflje the emperor in hand that sueh rumours 
of war were i-ained of di^pleiv^ur^, and that hi^ inawter 
intended nothing ao much as the continuimce of amity ; 
yea this he dnrst do, when maay in the emperor's 
court know that the war waa already proolflimed in 
France, 

The ompei-or, blinded with the over-goo*! opmlon of 
hia own wisdom, liking only what himself iLited, and 
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contemning easily all advice of others (which self-will 
condition doth commonly follow, and as commonly doth 
hurt all great wits), did not only at this time suffer 
himself thus to be abused ; but also afterward more 
craftily by the pope for the continuance of war at 
Parma, and more boldly by Duke Maurice for his 
repair to Inspruck, and not the least of all, now lately 
at Metz by some of his own counsellors for the recovery 
of that town. But princes and great personages which 
will hear but what and whom they list, at the length 
fail when they would not, and commonly blame whom 
they should not : but it is well done, that as great men 
may by authority contemn the good advice of others, 
so Grod doth provide by right judgment that they have 
leave in the end to bear both the loss and shame thereof 
themselves. 

Thus ye see how the pope was both the brewer and 
broacher and also bringer of ill luck to both these 
princes ; and as it came well to pass, drank well of it 
himself, both with expenses of great treasures and with 
the loss of many lives, and especially of two noble 
gentlemen, the prince of Macedonia and II Sign. Giovan 
Baptista di Monte his own nephew. But the pope's 
care was neither of money nor men, so that- he might 
set the two princes surely together. And therefore he 
was not only content (as a man might say) to hazard 
Parma on the main chance; but, to make the two 
princes better sport and fresher game, set also even 
then Mirandula on a bye chance, that mischief enough 
might come together. 

When the princes were well in, and the one so lusty 
with good luck that he had no lust to leave, and the 
other so chafed with leesing [losing] that still he would 
venture : besides their playing in sport for the pope at 
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pBJina and Mirandtda, they fell to it a good theiusdvcs 
in Piedmontj Lorraine, Flaoiders, and Picardy, the 
French king robbing by aoa and spoiling by land, with 
calling in the Tui^kj and stirring up all princea and 
states that hod any occaaion to bear any gmdge to the 
empeit)r. Of all their neighbonrB, only our noble king 
and the wise senate of Ycnioo would be lookera-on* 

Ajid when the pope saw they were so hot at it, as he 
well knew tm the one wonld not start in m great good 
Inckj tto the other could not leave by so much Eihame of 
loss. And although it did him good to see them fso 
lustily together ; nevertheleaa he thought it acai^e his 
surety that they should play ao near his elbow ao 
earnestly, le^ if they fell too fer out, and the one 
should wiu too much of the other, then he pei^ ven- 
ture would compel at length the po]>e himself, which 
began the play, to keep him sport afterward for that 
that he had in Italy, And therefore very craftily he 
gat them to play in [mother place, and took up the 
game for Parma and Mirandula, taking tnice with 
I'rance for certain years, and bad them make what 
aport they would further off in Lorraine and Picardy. 
Ajod that there should lack neither injury nor g{jite 
in the pope's doings, when the emperor saw that, 
whether he would or no, the pope would need'^ faH in 
with France, then he desired the pope that such bistil- 
liona and forts of fence as were made about Miran- 
dula when it was besieged, might eithei' be delivered to 
his men's liands, or else defaced, that the Frenchmen 
might not have them ; which request was very reason- 
able, seeing the emperor had been at all the charge in 
making of them : but they wei-e neither delivered nor 
defaced, nor left indifferent^ but so put into the 
Frenchmen's hands, that Mu-andula now is made very 
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strong to the French faction by the emperor's numey, 
and the pope's falsehood. 

This fact was very wrongful of the pope for the deed, 
but more spiteful for the time : for even when Duke 
Maurice had won Augusta, even then the pope gave 
up the siege of Mirandula, and fell in with France, 
that care enough might come upon the emperor 
together, both out of Germany, and out of Italy at 
once. And even ihi» day, 25th June, 1553, when I 
was writing this place, cometh news to Brussds, that 
the pope hath of new played with the emperor more 
foul play at Siena, than he did before at Mirandula; 
for when the emperor had been at passing charges in 
keeping a great host for the recovery of Sietia, from 
December last unto June, the pope would needs become 
stickler in that matter between the emperor, the 
French king, and Siena, promiising such conditions to 
all, as neither of the princes should lose honour, and 
yet Siena should have had liberties. The emperor, 
good man, yet again trusting him who so spiteftilly had 
deceived him before, dismissed his host; which done, 
Siena was left still in the Frenchmen's hands; who 
thereby have such opportunity to fortify it, as the 
emperor is not like, by force, to recover it. Piramus, 
secretary to the emperor, told this tale to Sir Philip 
Hobby and the bishop of Westminster openly at the 
table, which Piramus is a papist for his life. And 
being asked how he could excuse the pope's unkuidness 
against his master the emperor ; he answered smiling, 
Julius Tertius is a knave, but the pope is an honest 
man; which saying is common iq this court. And 
although they well xmderstand both the spite of the 
pope, and the shame of their master, yet are they con- 
tent stni to speak well of the pope, though he never- 
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the! ess gtiU do ill to th© emperor. And thus to retara 
to mj purpose, hqw the |K)pe eet the two princes 
tc^eiher, and ehift his awn nedk a while out of the 
halteTj leaving mo6t unfriendly the emperor when he 
wtm fflj-thmt hehind'hand ; and how Octavio, for iewr of 
Qonz&gpL^ and unkindnesa of the Emperor, fell with all 
his fa mi ly to be French ; I have biit^fly jTassofl over, for 
the hjiate I have to come to the matters of Gcnniiny, 

THE PRINCE OF SALERNE. 




HE emperor being thus set upon by the Turk 
ajid iFimice with open war, ajid troubled by 
the houee of Famesia with so sudden breaches, 
and most of all encumbered wLtli tlie fear of 
the Btira in Germany, which secretly were 
then in working ^ the prince of Saleme also deohjtred 
himself an open enemy. 

Thia piince in this coui-t is much beloved for Ma 
gentlen^a, aud openly piuised for hia wisdom, and 
greatly lamented for hia fortune^ who hefore-time Iiath 
done 80 gotxl and faithiu! aervioe to the emperor ; that 
I have heai-d some of this court say, which love the 
emperor well, and serve him in good place, that their 
master hath done the prince so much wrong, as he 
could do no less than he did ; who h^g m unjustly 
haniUed by liia enemy, the vicei-oy of Naples, and so 
unkiudly dealt withal by his master the emperor, was 
driven by necessity to seek an imlawful shift 

The viceroy Pon Petix* de Toledo, uncle to the duke 
of Alva, and father-iu-law to the duke of FJoi^enee, 
used himself with much cnielty over the people of 
Naples, by exactions of money without measure, by 
inquisition of men's doings without oi^er, snd not only 
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of men's doings, but also of men's outward lookings 
and inward thinkings, using the least suspicion for 
a sufficient witness to spoil and to kill whomsoever he 
listed. Men that had suits unto him, had as lief been 
away with the loss of their right, as have come to his 
presence to abide his looks and taunts ; and (as I heard 
a wise gentleman of Italy say) he gave audience in 
such time and place, as he may easilier in this court 
speak with Monsieur d' Arras than he could in Kaples 
with the viceroy's porter. And commonly he would 
not hear them whilst an hundred suitors should come 
at once, and then the porter let them in by one and by 
one, even as he favoured, not as the matter reqtdred, 
commanding them to be short, or else they should come 
short in the next time. And so men's suits were pulled 
from common law to private will, and were heard not in 
places open to justice, but in private parlours, shut up 
to all that came not in by £eivour or money. And 
therefore judgments were allotted, not as law appointed, 
but as the viceroy listed. This &.ult (Cicero saith) 
undid Caesar, who drew the common law into his own 
house, and so in having other men's goods lost all 
men's hearts, and not long after his own life ; for even 
those that did help him pluck down Pompey, did after 
kill him for pulling down the laws. So we see that 
princes not in gathering much money, nor in bearing 
overgreat swing, but in keeping of friends and good 
laws, live most merely, and reign most surely; but 
such as gape always for other men's goods, commonly 
never enjoy the fruit of their own ; for they never cease 
to win by wrong, till at length they leese [lose] by right 
goods, life, and all. And therefore it is notable that 
Dion in Plato writeth to Dionysius the tyrant, how 
Euripides in every tragedy bringeth for some great vice 
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one or other great prince to ruin, and yet not one doth 
complain thus, 

Oiit, out, EkUa ahs, 1 die for lack of goods | 

But every one singeth tliia songj 

Out| cmt) aha I alaa 1 I dk for lack of frienda. 

For a prince tliat will take men's goods when lie 
Hsteth without order, shall want men's hearts when he 
needeth without pity ; but in having their hearta he 
flhall never lack their goode, as the good king Gyms 
aald to the rich king Crcesns, And to have the 
people's hearts, the next way ia to be gentle to every 
one, just to all^ and Hberal to mjmy, and especially to 
inch as either by esucellency of wit or good will in true 
service, do well deserve it. Also to set his chief joy not 
in piivate pleasure, like Sartlami.palu9j but in common 
wealth, as we have example of Titus Yespaaianua : and 
to think his treasure greatest, not when his coffers be 
fulleat, as Croeaus did, but when hia subjects be richer 
as Gyms did, and that through Ms wisdom and care, &b 
all prsdse-worthy princes have ever hitherto done. And 
what will the people render again to such a prince 1 a 
small subsidy with a great grudge? No, but their 
whole hearts to love him, their whole goods to aid him ; 
their hands ready to defend him whensoever he shall 
h&ve needL A prince that thus doth Uve, and thus ia 
loved at home, may be envied with mueh praisej and 
hated with small hurt of ajiy power abroad. 

And therefore have I heard wise men discommend 
the govermnent in France, in making their people 
almost slaves; and from thence a common saying 
of some in England, that would have the people neither 
witty nor wealthy, when wit is the mere gif^ of God; 
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SO that to "wish men leas -mi that have it, is to ooimt 
God scarce wise that gave it. And wealth of the 
people, as Scripture saith, is the glory of a prince and 
surety of his reign. But suspicion in all governing 
breedeth such sajdngs; when wrong doth bear such 
swing, as ill confidence doth always wish that men 
should lack either wit to percdve or ability to amend 
whatsoever is done amiss. But God send such Achito- 
phels better end than their counsels doth deserve, which 
would seem wise by other men's folly, and would be 
rich by other men's poverty. 

To return to the viceroy of Naples : The common 
opinion of those in this court which have private cause 
to say well on him, do speak it boldly and openly, that 
he was such a one as never could content his covetous- 
ness with money, nor never satisfy his cruelty with 
blood; and so by this foul mean many gentlemen in 
Naples have lost some their lives, but moe [more] their 
livings, and almost all their liberty. And there be at 
this day, as men say here that know it, a good sort 
of thousands Neapolitans, named Foriensuti, who being 
spoiled at home by violence, rob other abroad for 
need, which cumber so the passage betwixt Rome and 
Naples, as no man departeth commonly from Home 
without company which cometh to Naples without 
robbing. 

The whole body of the kingdom of Naples was so 
distempered inwardly with this misorder, with a little 
outward occasion it would easily have burst forth into 
a foul sore. A less matter than the ravishing of 
Lucrece, a meaner aid than the help of Brutus, was 
thought sufficient to have stirred up this inward grudge 
to open revenge. But see how God provided for the 
emperor and the quiet of that kingdom : for God, in 
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taking awftj one Spaniat^^ Jmth made Naples now 
moi'e sferf>iig, than if the omperor had mt 20,000 of 
the best m Spain there ; for eyeii tliis lasrt. Lent, 1553, 
Don Petro de Toledo died at Flor«?nce, by whose going 
away, men'a hearts in l^aplefl hf, so come agtdn to the 
ei]ipei"i>r, €is he shall now Imve leas need either to care 
for the fine letches of France, or tc» fe*ir the great 
power of the Ttirk. A gentleman of this court ^ a 
tnie serrant to the emperotj said merely in a company 
where I was, that Mb master the emperor had won 
more in Naples by the death of the irioeroy, than he 
had lost in Lorraine by the forging [1] of Metz. 

But to my purpose. Not many years ago divers in 
Naples made their complaint to the prince of Saleme 
of their griefe, who, it was thought, would be moat 
wiDing for Ma good natnra, and beat able for hi^ 
authority^ to seek some remedy for them by way of 
intercession to the Emperor. 

The prince being here at BruBsels, humbly besought 
his majesty to pity the misery of Ms poor auhjects ; 
who, by this suit, got of the emperor, for his clients, 
words without hope, and of the '?ieeroy for himself 
hatred without efud. The prince yet always bore him- 
self so wisely, that he could not without some atir be 
thruat down openly ; and riding on hia journey, he was 
<njce shot with a dagge secretly. 

ITius he seeing no end of displeasure in the viceroy, 
no hope of remedy in the emperor, when he saw the 
Turk on the sea, the Frejich king in the Field, Diiko 
Matirice and the marquis up, and a good part of Italy 
either risen or ready to rise, thinking the time oome of 
their most hope for help by the princes^ and of least 
fear of punirfiment by the emperor, came forth to 
play his part also amongst the rest ; who, when fiying 
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fLnit to the French king, and afi;er, by his oounae!, as 
it iH flaidy to the Turk, is compelled to venture upon 
many hard fortunes. And what suooess he shall have, 
ttther of help in France, or comfort of the Turk, or 
mercy of the emperor, I cannot yet write. But this 
huft winter he hath lain in the isle of Cio, and now I 
liear say this summer, he is on the sea with sixty-three 
galleys of the Turks at his commandment ; what 
cnteq>rise he will make, or what success he shall have, 
when we shall hear of the matter, I trust I shall, 
either by some private letter from hence, or by present 
talk at home, fully satisfy you therein. 



ALBERT MARQUIS OF BRANDENBURGH. 

1LBERT Marquis of Brandenbuigh, in the 
Ijeginning of his stir 1552, wrote a book and 
set it in print, wherein he declared the causes 
of his flailing from the emperor, wittily al- 
leging common misery as a just pretence of 
hiH private enterprise, making other men's hurts his 
rerncKly t<; heal his own sores, and common wrongs his 
way U) revenge private displeasures ; showing liberty to 
\Hi lost, and religion to be defaced, in all Grermany, 
lamenting the long captivity of the two great princes, 
and all the dispossessing of his father-in-law Duke Otto 
ILonrick; sore envying against the pride of the 
8])aiiiardH, and the authority of strangers, which had 
now in their hands the seal of the empire, and in their 
swing the doing of all things, and at their command- 
ixwnt all such men's voices as were to be called the im- 
p^^rial <lietHj compelling the Germans in their own 
country to use sti'ango tongues for their private suits, 
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wherein they could say notliing at allj or nothmg to 
the purpose; using c^mm-a imp&rialis at Spires for a 
oommon key to open all raen*8 coffers when they listed, 
end these were the chiefest points in Marquis's book. 

The Marquis also sore envied against Luis de Avila 
for writing, and a^nst the emperor for suffering, Buch 
a hook as Luis de Avila wrote ; wherein the honour of 
Germany and the priDoea thereof^ and by nam© 
Marquis Albert, who waa in the first wars on the em- 
peror^e side, waa so defamed to aJl the world ; yea, the 
marquia was so thoroughly chafed with this book, that 
when I waa in the emperor's court, he offered the 
combat with Luis de A^dl% which the emperor, for 
good win and wise respects, would in no case admit. 

Kot only the marquia, but also the prtncea at the 
diet of Passau this last year, made a common com- 
plaint of this book. I knew also the good old prinoe 
Frederick Palsgrave of the Bhin% in September laat^ 
when the emperor lay at Landau l>eside Spires, going 
with his great army to Metz, complained to the em- 
peror himself J and to his council, of a certain spiteful 
place in that book against hira ; the good prince told 
me thia tale himself at liia house in Heldiburg, when I 
carried unto him King Edward's lettei^, the lord am- 
bassador himself being sick at Spirea 

And wise men say that the duke of Bavaria also is 
evil contented for that which is written in that lx>ok 
against his father, when he deserved of the Imperials 
to have been rewarded rather with pnuse and tbanks 
than with any unkind note of blame and dishonour ; 
of whom the emperor in his wars against the land- 
grave of Hessd and the duke of Saxony received such 
kindnessj m no prince in Gennany for all resjiects in 
that case was able to afford him ; as firsts he had his 
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whole cotmtry of Bavaria for a sure footing-place to 
begin the war in ; and had also both men and yictoals 
of him what he would, and at length should hare had 
that country his only refuge, if that in war he had 
come to any underdele, as he was like enough to have 
done. But it was God's secret will and pleasure to 
have the matter then go as it did ; and for that cause 
men say duke Albert of Bavaria that now is, that hath 
married the emperor's niece, was more strange this last 
year to the emperor, when he was driven to that 
extremity to fly away in the night from Inspruck, and 
was more familiar with Duke Maurice, and more 
friendly to the princes confederate, than else perad- 
venture he would have been. 

And here a writer may leam of princes' affiEurs a 
good lesson, to beware of partiality, either in flattery 
or spite ; for although thereby a matt may please his 
own prince presently, yet he may perchance as much 
hurt him in the end, as Luis de Avila did hurt the 
emperor his master in writing of this book. 

Indeed this book was not the chiefest cause of this 
stir in Germany ; but sure I am that many princes in 
(Jermftny were sore aggrieved with it, as the emperor 
wanted both their hearts and their hands when he 
stood in most need of friends. 

Just reprehension of all vices, as folly, unjust deal- 
ing, cowardice, and vicious living, must be fi*eely and 
frankly used, yet so with that moderate discretion, as 
no purposed malice or bent hatred may seem to be the 
breeder of any false reproach, which humour of writing 
followeth so full in Paulus Jovius*8 books, and that by 
that judgement of his own friends, as I have heard 
wise and well-learned men say, that his whole study 
and purpose is sjxjnt on these points, to deface the 
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^ I to flatter Framse, to spite Eugkml, to ImMh 

HS^fOfimy, to pmm tb^ Turk, to keefi tiji tlic pope, Ut 
pull down Ckrist and Chnst'u religioii^ a£ tuuch aa 
lietli in hiiiL But to my purpowe a^n* 

The matters before of ma briefly rtdi^araedf were at 
large d^dared in Marqiui Albert's book ; yet, that yau 
may know what fieeret working went fjefora tfai^ plain 
writing and open doing, and becauae tbe tMnw^ui^a 
put imA been m nutabk m all Uii^ paatiisie, 1 will, by 
mam p^g^tmht mnmmstancieeip lead you to ibia g^tuuml 
aomplauit^ 

There \m ml ^ii day fi^ marqnlaaeM of Bmocleai- 
hntgk I Joadnmna Elaota^, Jobannei hit tMrotbar, wUo, 
for ctril aervioe, ta imperil witk might «fitl main, anfl 
yet in religion a ChriHtian prinoo^ witli buart, tiiugtie, 
and honeatr of M^ : Doctor Ckriatopber Monte, tjotb a 
learned and wise man, oar king a m^esty's aerrant^ and 
hm agent in the afiaiis of Germany, bath told me dmsfif 
dmes tbat thia Mar(|n^ John and tbodtike of Bw^burg 
be two of the worthieat prinoei in all tb^ ^mpiro^ eitlMr 
in tmmd&mg wisely, or cacnTiittng oomgieniiiljr, any 
gneita^r* Tba UdidiaMarquiflOeoi^ vlioilwailelli 
m Fiaakooniap not h^ from Nntmbei^ Tbe fonrtJi 
Mftzv}nia Afberl fJkm dder^ tbe ndgiity dake oC FniMfti, 
M»f ftxr kk power, to oope witb any ptince, m 
yean tegeliier be did atontly wiUu^and, in 
war, tiMs itrefigtii of thm King of Pol^ Me balk so 
iatty baniabed pMpiilry , and m mniy iwtiiiliitot Cba 

bi Qcmiaay is wpm diligently dooe ; ba lainelii hmm- 
ia§ and bo potmab ietmed nmm; mai ibat£oire anno 
1544 be fiMUidfld a naw «niT«B% ta Ptumk, ealkd 
Mom Begm, bmgttii tbitb^r, wttb ptetiM ibiii|^ 
laitBalltottiBiaiMdaaiimn. Bo 
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IB undo to thiB notable marqiUB Albert, and lacking 
children liatL made him his heir, and hath alroadj 
invested him in the dukedom of Prussia. The fifth la 
Marquis Albert, of whom 1 purpose to write on; 
whose father was CaaiminiSj dosecnded from the kingp 
of Pole; ajid, for hig nobleness against the Turk, 
eaJled Achilla Germanicus ; and therefore might very 
well engender such a hot Pyrrhus. Marquis Albert^ 
in hh young years, as I hare beard wise men say, waa 
rude in bia manners, nor did not show any token of 
towardnees likely to attempt any such affairs as indeed 
he hath done. It might be either for the lack of 
learning and good bringing up (a great and common 
&ult in great princes of Germany) or else for hig 
baahfid nature in jouth^ which property Xenophon 
wittily feigned to be in Cyrus at like years, judging 
baahfulness in youth to be a great token of virtue in 

Marqtiis Albert is now at this day about tbirtynme 
years old ; of a good stature, neither very high nor very 
low, thick without groaaneas ; rather well-boned for 
strength, than overloaded with flesh; his face Mr, 
beautiful, broad, stem, and manly ; somewhat resem- 
bling my Lord Marquis of Northampton, when he was 
of the same yeai^ ; his eyes great ^md rolling, making 
Hs countenance cbeerfiil when he talketb; aJid yet 
when he ^veth ear to other, he kecpeth both a sad look 
without sign of suspicion, and also a well-set eye with- 
out token of maUce ; and this behaviour I marked well 
in him when I dined iu his company at the si^e of 
Metz, in the County John of Nassau's tent : his voice 
is great, and his words not many, more r^idy to hear 
other than to talk himself And when he talketh he 
so feyneth his tongue to agree with heart, as speaking 
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and meaning seemetli 'to be alwaya at one in him ; and 
Lerein ho may be ii^ell called the son of Achilleji, T^hom 
Homer wittily doth foign to havo sucli a frt^e open 
nature ^ whose saying in Greek is excellent, bnt being 
turned in the wrong side into English, it shall leaa 
delight jou, yet thus mnch it significth — - 

Who, either in earnest or in sport, 

Doth frame hiioself after such sort, 

Tliifl thing to think, and that to tell, 

My heart abhyrreth aa gate to hell.— ffmn^r. 

Mining heireby that a prince of noble courage shonld 
have his heart, Mb look^ hia tongue, and hia hands 
so always agreeing together, in thinking, pretend- 
ingj and speaking, and doings um no one of these fonr 
should at any time be at jar with another ; which, 
agi'eeing together in their right tune, do make a 
pleasant melody in all men's ears both sweetest and 
loudest, called in English Ilormtir^ and most fitly in 
Greek r^i^iy, the price and praise of virtue. 

And though the marquis be free to say what he 
thinketh, yet he is both aecret in purposing and close 
in working whatsoeTer he goeth about Now vety 
skilful to do harm to others, and as ware to keep hui-t 
from himself jet first bea.t unto it with his own rod ; 
for in the fonner wars of Germ an j, being on the 
emperor's side, he fell into the hands of Dnke John 
Frederick of Saxony, which chance he is charged sore 
withall by Luis de Avil% and that with so sj>iteful and 
open a mouth, as moved the marquis to offer him the 
combat, aa I said before. He is now most courageous 
in hardest adventures, most cheerful in present jeopaitly^ 
and moat painful in gi'cateat labours, haying no soldier 
nnder bim that can better away with heiit and cold, or 
longer suffer hunger and thii-st than he himself. Hiii 
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apparel is soldier-like, better known by his fierce doings 
tban by his ^y going; his soldiers fear him for his 
stoutness, and love him for his liberality ; which win- 
neth to him authority fit for a stout captain, and 
worketh in them obedience due to good soldiers. 

This last year, a little before his agreement with the 
emperor, his soldiers, for lack of money and meat, 
fell to mutinying, and then fell the marquis fsiAtest to 
hanging, not hiding himself for fear, but coming abroad 
with courage, did protest that neither the proudest 
should make misorder without punishment, nor yet the 
poorest should lack, as long an either he had penny in 
his purse or loaf of bread in his tent. And after this 
sort of outward behaviour and inward condition in 
Marquis Albert, as I have marked his person myself^ 
and as I have learned his doings by such as by expe- 
rience knew them well, and for their honesty would 
report them right; and now how he fell from the 
emf)eror, I will as briefly declare. 

Tlte marquis served the emj>eror, as I said before, 
in the former wars in Grermany, against the landgrave 
and the duke of Saxony, where he lost some honour, 
and sj>ent much money. The em}>eror shortly after 
came down hither to Brussels, having the marquis in 
Ids company, who, looking for a great recomj)ense of 
his costs, and receiving little, and seeing his honour not 
only defaced in the field presently when he was taken 
prisoner, but also defamed for ever by writing, con- 
firmed by the emperor's privilege to go abroad in the 
world, began to take the matter so unkindly, that he 
left coming to the court, and kejrt his own house, 
rising every day very early ; and writing all the fore- 
noon very diligently, yet what he did no man knew ; 
so that his absence bred a talk in the court, and hb> 
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sudden and secret study wrought a wonderful jealousjr 
of his doings in the emperor's head : for he knew the 
marquis to have courage enough to attempt matters 
over great; and therefore sent Monsieur Granville unto 
the marquis's house, as of himself^ to grope out his 
doings, who declared unto the marquis the emperor's 
great good will towards him, showing that his majesty 
was purposed to make him a great personage, and, to 
begin withal, had in mind to give him a goodly and 
profitable ofice in all his mints. 

The marquis answered roundly and plainly to the 
first, that the emperor could not make him greater 
than he was, being marquis of Brandenburgh ; and, as 
for the office in the mint, he said, smiling, he used not 
often to tell his own money, and therefore he thought 
not to make the account of others'; and so made 
nothing of the emperor's offer ; only he desired Gran- 
ville that the emperor would give him leave to go 
home to his own, which he obtained ; and, at his de- 
parture, the emperor gave him a patent of 4000 crowns 
by the year : but the marquis was not well four miles 
out of Brussels, when he sent the patent by post to the 
emperor again, saying, his majesty might better bestow 
it on some that had more need of it. And indeed the 
marquis is as loath to receive of his friends by bene- 
volence, as he is ready to take from his enemies by 
violence, which cometh somewhat of too stout a 
courage. 

Thus the marquis came home, not best contented, as 
it may well appear, nor saw not the emperor after till 
he met him at the siege of Metz. Cafiimirus, his 
father, and the marquis himself were great spenders 
and deep debtors ; the one for his stoutness in war, the 
other for his lustiness in youth ; and therefore became 
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quick borrowers and slow payers, which thing brought 
the marquis into such trouble as he had with the city 
of Nuremberg, with his neighbour the bishop of Her- 
bipolis, and with his god£a.ther the bishop of Bam- 
berg. 

The marquis was no sooner come home, but these 
bishops spying their time, when he had left the 
emperor's court, and had quite lost or much lessened 
his fiiendship there, began to trouble liim with new 
suits for old debts in Camera Imperiali at Spires, where 
the marquis, because he lacked either favour in the 
court, or experience in young years, or good matter on 
his side, was always wrong to the worst ; and to stuff 
up his stomach with more matter of unkindness against 
the emperor, it is said, that letters from the greatest 
in the emperor's court were never lacking at Spires to 
help forward process against the marquis. 

Shortly after this time began the siege of Magdeburg, 
where Duke Maurice, by the emperor, was appointed 
generaL The marquis, either weary of losing at home 
by suits, or desirous to win abroad by war, or else pur- 
posing to practise some way to revenge his displeasures, 
made him ready to serve against Magdeburg with 500 
horse^ And in the beginning of the spring of the year 
1551, he set forward, and in his way went to visit Er- 
nestus, his cousin, duke of Saxony, brother to John 
Frederick, then prisoner with the emperor. The self- 
same time Lazarus Swendy was sent from the emperor 
as commissary to Duke Emestus, with earnest 
commandment that the duke and all his should receive 
the doctrine of the Interim. And (that I may accom- 
plish my purpose, which is to paint out as truly as I 
can, by writing, the very image of such persons as have 
played any notable part in these affairs, and so "you. 
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being abnent^ shall with some more pleasure read their 
doings) tills Lazarus Swendy is a tail and a comely 
persontigej and being brought up in learning under 
CEcolampadiuB at BaeU, making (as it wm told me by 
an honest man that wss thoroughly acquainted with 
him there) more accoimt of hLs tall stature than of any 
beauty of the mind, began to be weaiy of learning, and 
became desirous to bear same brag in the world, and 
ao made a soldier, marred a scholar ; and because he 
would make a lusty change from the fear of God and 
knowledge of Christ's doctrine, he fell to be a perverse 
and bloody papist : ever at hand inanyeniel execution 
against the poor protectants, as commonly all such do 
which so wittingly shake off Christ and his gospel. 
Such a commissary, you may be sure, would eruelly 
enough execute Ms office. Duke Emestua told the 
commissary that he^ his lands and life, were at his 
majesty ^3 commandment: his majesty knew how 
quietly he bore himself always, and therefore hia truirti 
WUJ3, as he willingly served the emperor with true 
obedience, so he might as fii-eely serve God with right 
conscience j for he would rather leave hia lands and 
goods and all to the emperor, and go beg with his wife 
and children, than they would forsake the way of the 
gospel, which God hath commanded them to follow* 

And mark how evidently God did declare both how 
much such a commisdon sent out abroad in Germany 
against him and his word did displease him ; and also 
how much the prayers and sighing hearts of just men 
do in time prevail with him ; for as a man of much 
honesty and great knowledge in all the matters of 
Germany did tell me^ as soon as this commission was 
once abroad, the practices in Geimany began to stir, 
yet not bo openly as tlie emperor might have just cause 
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to withstand them, nor so covertly, but he had occasion 
enough to mistrust them ; and thereby he both lacked 
help for open remedy, and wanted no displeasure for 
inward grief. 

Duke Emestus, Marquis Albert, and Lazarus 
Swendy, sat at supper together ; and as they were 
talking of the Interim, the marquis suddenly burst out 
into a fiiry, saying, " What the devil ! will the 
emperor never leave striving with God, in defacing 
true religion, and tossing the world, in debarring all 
men's liberties?" adding, that he was a prince unkind 
to every man, and kept touch with no man, that could 
forget all men's merits, and would deceive whomsoever 
he promised. 

The duke liked not this hot talk in his house and at 
his table, but said, " Cousin, you speak but merely, and 
not as you think," adding much in the praise of the 
emperor's gentleness sliowed to many, and of his 
promise kept with all. " Well, (quoth the marquis) if 
he had been either kind where men had deserved, or 
would have performed that he promised, neither should 
I at this time accuse him, nor you have sat here in 
this place to defend him ; for he promised to give me 
this house, with all the lands that thereto belongeth : 
but ye be afraid, cousin, (quoth the marquis) lest this 
talk be too loud, and so heard too far off; when indeed, 
if the commissary here be so honest a man as I take 
him, and so true to his master as he should be, he will 
not fail to say what he hath heard ; and on the same 
condition, commissary, I bring thee good luck ;" and 
drank off unto him a great glass of wine. Lazarus 
Swendy's talk then sounded gently and quietly, for he 
was sore afraid of the marquis. But lie was no sooner 
at home witli the emperor, but word wa« sent strait to 
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Duke Maurice^ that the marquia, who was m then 
come to Mugdebiirg, if he woiild needs serve there, 
should serve without wa^ea 

Ye may he Hure the inarqiiis was chafed aiiew with 
this news, who alrejidy had lost & great soi-t of his men, 
and now must lose hia whole labour thither, and all his 
wages there, beside^j the losa of hiii honour in taJcing 
such shame of his enemies, and receiving auch unkind- 
neas of the emperor. 

The niarf|uis wa^s not so grieveil, but Buke Maurice 
was im well contented with this commandment; for 
even then was Duice Maurice's secretaiy piuctmng, bj 
Earon Heideck's advice, with the French king for the 
stir which did follow ; aJid therefore was glad wheri he 
saw the marquis might be made his so easUy, which 
came very socm to jiass j so that the mai-quiaj for the 
same puipoae, in the end of the same year, went into 
France sem-etly, and was thei^ with Sheitly as a 
common lanee knight, and named liimself Capti>iii 
Paul) leat the emperor s f^pials should get out Ids doings ; 
where, by the ^itlvice of Shertly, he practised with the 
French king for the wars which followed affcer. This 
matter was told unto me by John Mecaixlus, one of the 
chief pj^eachera in Augsburg, who being hanif^hed the 
empire, when and liow ye shall hear alterj ^as fi»in to 
fly, and was with Sliei*tly the same year in France. 

The marqubi came out of Fi-auce in the beginning of 
the year 1553, aud out of Iiand gathered up men, but 
Ilia purpose was not known ; yet the emjieror mis- 
trusting the matter, being at Insburg, sent Doctor 
Hasina, one of his council, to know what cause he had 
to make such stir. Tina Doctor Hasius waa unce an 
earnest prote^staiit^ and wi^te a book on that side, and 
was one of the Palsgmve's privy-couucll ; but, for hope 
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to climb higher, he was very ready to be enticed by the 
emperor to forsake first his master and then God ; by 
whom the emperor knew much of all the protestant 
princes' purposes, for he was commonly one whom they 
had used in all their diets and private practices ; which 
thing caused the emperor to seek to have him ; that^ 
by his head he might the easilier overthrow the protes- 
tants, and with them, God and his word in all 
Germany. 

This man is very like M. Parrie, her grace's cofferer, 
in head, fSace, legs, and belly. What answer Hasius 
had I cannot tell ; but sure I am the marquis then 
both wrote his book of complaints against the em- 
peror, and set it out in print. And also came forward 
with banner displayed, and took Dillying upon Danube, 
the cardinal of Augustus town, which cardinal, with a 
few priests, fled in post to the emperor at Insbuig, 
where he found so cold cheer, and so little comfort, that 
forthwith in all haste he posted to Eome. 

Horsemen and footmen in great companies still 
gathered to the marquis ; and in the end of March he 
marched forward to Augsburg, where the Duke 
Maurice, the yoimg landgrave, the duke of Mecklen- 
burgh, George and Albert, with William duke of 
Brunswick, and other princes confederate, met together 
and besieged that city, where I will leave the marquis 
till I have brought Duke Maurice and his doings to the 
same time and to the same place. 

DUKE MAURICE. 

OT many years ago, while Saxony was chiefly 
under two princes ; the one Duke John 
Frederick, bom elector, who yet liveth, 
defender of Luther, a noble setter out, and 
as true a follower of Christ and his gospel ; 
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the other his kinsmaiij Duke Oeorgej who ia dead, 
knight of the order of the Golden Fleece, a great 
man of the emperor, a maintaiixer of Cochleitaj and a 
notahle pillar of papistry* 

Duke John Frederick la now fifty years of age^ so 
big of personage s£ a rery strong horse ia scarce able 
to hear him, and yet is he a great deal bigger in all 
kind of virtues, in wiadomj justice, liberality, atoutneBs, 
temperancy in himselfj and humanity towai-da others, 
in all affairs and either foiiniiies using a singular truth 
and stedfastness : so that Luis de Avila, and the 
secretary of Ferrara, who wrote the story of the first 
wars in Oermanyj and profess to be his earnest enemies 
both for matters of state and also of religion, were ao 
comijelled by his worthineaa to say the truth^ as though 
their only purpose had been to write his praise. He 
was five yeais prisoner in this court, where be won 
such love of all men, as tlie Spaniards now say, they 
would as gladly fight to set Mm tip again j as ever they 
did to pull him down ; for they see that he is wise in 
all his doings, just in all his dealings, lowly to the 
meanest, princely with *^a biggest, and exceUing gentle 
to all, whom no adversity could ever move, nor policy 
at any time entice, to shrink from God and his word. 
And here I must needs commend the secretary of 
Ferrara, who being a papist, and writing the history 
of the late wars in Germany, doth not keep back a 
goodly testimony of Duke Frederick's constaney 
towa:rd God and his religion. 

When the emperor had taken the duke prisoner, he 
came shortly after before the city of Wittemberg ; and 
being advised by some bloody counsellors that Duke 
Frederick's death should, by the terror of it, turn all 
the protestants from their religion, caused a writ to he 
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made for the duke to be executed the next morning 
upon a solemn scaffold, in the sight of his wife, chil- 
dren, and the whole city of Wittemberg. 

This writ, signed with the emperor's own hand, was 
sent over-night to the duke, who, when the writ came 
unto him, was in his tent playing at chess with his 
cousin and fellow-prisoner, the landgrave of lithen- 
berg, and reading it advisedly over, laid it down 
quietly beside, and made no countenance at all at the 
matter, but said, " Cousin, take good heed to your 
game ;" and returning to his play as quietly as though 
he had received some private letter of no great import- 
ance, did give the landgrave a trim mate. 

The emperor (I doubt not) chiefly moved by God, 
secondly of his great wisdom and natural clemency, 
when he understood his marvellous constancy, changed 
his purpose, and revoked the writ ; and ever after gave 
him more honour, and showed him more humanity, 
than any prince that ever I have read of hath hitherto 
done to his prisoner. 

He is also such a lover of learning, as his library, 
furnished with books of all tongues, and sciences, 
passeth all other libraries which are yet gathered in 
Christendom; for my friend HieronymusWolfius, who 
translated Demosthenes out of Greek into Latin, who 
had seen the French king's library at Augsburg, hath 
told me that though in six months he was not able 
only to write out the titles of the books in the Fug- 
ger's library, yet was it not so big as Duke Frederick's 
was which he saw in Saxony. I think he understandeth 
no strange tongue save somewhat the Latin and a little 
the French ; and yet it is marvellous that my friend 
Johannes Sturmius doth report by writing, what he 
heard Philip Melancthon at a time say of this noble 
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duke ; tLat he thought the duke did privately read 
and write more every day than did both he and D* 
A^irifiiber, whicli two were counted in all men's judg- 
ment to be the greatest readers and writers in all the 
nmversity of Wittemberg. 

And as he doth thus read with such diligencep even. 
so he can report witU such a memory whatsoever he 
doth read, and namely histories^ as at his table on 
isvery new occasion he is accustomed to recite some 
new storyj w^hich he doth with anch pleasure and 
uttemnce^ aa men be content to leave their meat to hear 
him tiilk ; and yet he hinit^elf h not disdainful to he^ir 
the meanest, nor will overtJiwart any man*a reai^on. 
He talheth without taunting, and is merry without 
cofl&ng, deluding no man for sport, nor nippitig no 
^tnau for spite, 

Two kinds of men, as his preachers did tell me at 
Villaclio, lie will never long suifer to be in his house ; 
the one a common mocker, who for his pride tliinketh 
so well of his own wit as his most deHght is to maJie 
other men fools, and where God of his pi-ovidence hath 
given small wit, he for hia sport wiQ make it none, and 
rather than he should lose his pleasure, he would 
another should loose liis wit ; aa I hear say was once 
done in England, and that by the sufferance of such as 
I tmi son^', for the good will I bear them, to hear such 
a rejwrt ; the other a privy wlilspei'er, a pick thank, a 
tale-teller, meildling so with other men^ss matters, as he 
findeth no leisure to look to his own ; one such in a 
great house is able to turn and toss the quietness of 
all. Such two kind of men, saith the duke, besides 
the present troubliQg of others, never or seldom come 
to good end themselves. He loveth not also bold and 
tliick-skinned fiu:es, wherein tJie meaning of the heai-fc 
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doth never appear. Nor such hid talk as lieth in wait 
for other men's wits. But would, that words should 
be so framed with the tongue, as they be always meant 
in the heart. 

And therefore the duke himself thinketh nothing 
which he dare not speak, nor speaketh nothing which he 
will not do. Yet having thoughts grounded upon wis- 
dom, his talk is always so accompanied with discretion, 
and his deeds so attend upon true dealing, as he neither 
biteth with words, nor wringeth with deeds, except 
impudency follow the fault, which Xenophon wittily 
calleth the furthest point in all doing, and then he useth 
to speak home ; as he did to a Spaniard this last year 
at Yillacho, who being of the duke's guard, when he 
was prisoner, and now pleasing to sit at his table when 
he was at liberty, because many nobles of the court 
came that day to dine with the duke, the gentle- 
man usher gently desired the Spaniard to spare his 
room for that day for a great personage ; but he, coun* 
tenancing a brave Spanish brag, said, "Seignor, ye 
know me well enough," and so sat him down. The 
duke heard him, and preventing his man's answer, 
said, "Indeed you be too well known, by the same 
token the last time you were here you took a goblet 
away with you, and therefore when you have dined you 
may go without farewell, and have leave to come again 
when ye be sent for. In the mean while an honest 
man may occupy your place." 

But in remembering so good a prince I have gone 
too far from my matter ; and yet the remembrance of 
him is never out of place, whose worthiness is never to 
be forgotten. 

Duke George of Saxony, a little before he died, 
having no child, did disinherit Duke Hemy his brother 
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by his last will, because he was a Protestant, and gave 
away his whole inheritance to Ferdinand king of the 
Romans. 

But Duke John Frederick, by force of arms, set and 
kept his cousin Duke Henry in his right; and he 
dying soon after, left behind him two sons, Duke 
Maurice and Duke Augustus, who likewise in their 
youth w^re defended in their right by the wisdom and 
force of Duke John Frederick. Duke Maurice was 
brought up in Duke John Frederick's house, as if he 
had been his own son, and married the landgraye's 
daughter. 

After, it came to pass that the emperor attempted to 
establish papistry in Germany with the sword, against 
which purpose the landgrave and Duke John Frederick 
armed themselves: not to resist the emperor, as the 
papists say, but to keep God's religion up, if any 
by violence would pull it down, refusing never, but 
requiring always to refer them and their doctrine to a 
lawful and free general council, where truth and religion 
might be fiilly tried in the hearing of even and * equal 
judges, and that by the touchstone of God's canonical 
scriptures. 

Duke Maurice, in the beginning of his war, was 
suspected, neither of the landgrave nor of Duke Fre- 
derick, being son-in-law to the one and nigh kinsman to 
the other, and agreeing in religion with both. Yea, 
he was not only not suspected, but as I heard skilful 
men say, he was ready with his counsel, and promised 
his aid, to help forward the enterprise ; or else Hans 
Frederick, being a prince of such wisdom, would not 
have left at home behind him an enemy of such a force. 

* En* la-ois koi Sfioiois, words always used in Thucydidea 
in deciding conunon controversies. 
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Francisco, Duke Maurice's agent with the emperor, 
was asked, I being by at Augsburg, how he could excuse 
his master's unkindness towards John Frederick who 
had been such a father unto him. He granted that 
Duke Frederick, who had been a great friend unto him, 
and might have been a greater if he had would, and 
then less strife had followed than did. "And truth it is, 
(said he,) as Duke Frederick kept my master in his 
right, so afterward he put him from part of his right, 
when in his young years he chopped and changed 
lands with him when he listed ; which thing my 
master, coming to man's estate, much misliked, and 
oft complaining, could never obtain remedy therein. 
Kindness should rather have kindly increased, than 
so unkindly have decayed; especially when the one 
was trusted withal, and the other of such years, as he 
had neither wit to perceive, nor power to amend, if any 
injury were offered unto him. Truth also it is, that 
my master was brought up in Duke Frederick's house; 
but he hath more cause to complain on them that 
brought him thither, than to thank such as brought 
him up there, where he had always plenty of drink, and 
as much scant of good teaching to come to such virtue 
and learning as did belong to a prince of his state." 

Now, whether this talk was altogether true, or an ill 
excuse was made to cover a foul fact, I cannot tell ; 
but sure I am Francisco said thus. I have heard wise 
men say, that it is not like, that for such a private strife 
Duke Maurice would have so forsaken not only his 
friend and kinsman, but also his father-in-law, or would 
for the loss of a little, or rather for the change of a 
piece, have so hazarded his whole estate, which was 
once in the first war all gone save Lipsia, and one 
other town, beside tlie loss of love in whole Germany, 
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and lib good oatne amongst all Protestants, in tbei 
midst of wliom all his livings do lie, 

W*5ll, aui^lj there was some gi-eat cause tlrnt could 
stir up so great a strife ; aud that was, ag wise men and 
well willing on Duke Maurice's dde, in mine opinion, 
have truly judged, the foul vice of ambition. 

Lord I how many worthy men hath this one vice 
bereft fi-om good common-weals, whicli for all other 
re3|>ects were most unworthy of that end they came 
unto 1 My heait weepa for those noble men of England, 
whose vidian tnes« in war, whose wisdom in peace^ tliia 
reahn shall want and wail, and wish for in time to come, 
wliich of late-i hy thia only vice, have been taken jfrom 
us, Ea^amplea, less for our grief, and as fit for this 
puq^ose, be plenty enow in other states. 

Over-many experiences do teach us, though a prince 
be wise, stont, liberal, gentle, merciful, and excellently 
learned ; though he deserve all the priuse tliat viiiue, 
nature, and fortune can afford Mm, ye-a, that wit itself 
can wish for, as we read that noble Julius Csehsar liad, 
and that by tlie testimony of those that loved him not; 
nevertheless, if these two foul verses of Euripides, 
Do right alway , and wrong refrain , 
Ibccept only for i-iile and ruiga :^ 

If th^e verses, I say, do not only sound well in Iub 
eai*, but sink deep also in his heart, surely there is 
neither kindrcxl, friendship, laiv, oath, obedience, 
country, God, nor liis own life, but he will hamrd to 
lose all, ratEer than to pui-sue this foul vice : for 
Polynicea, for whom thk verse was first made in (Ireek, 
did fill not only Ids own country fidl of dead carcaEiBes, 
but also wbole Greece full of weeping widows* And 
CaBsai% for whom the same ven^e was turned into Latin, 
did not only turn upside down the goodliest common* 
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wealth that ever Grod suffered to stand upon the earth; 
but also tossed the whole world with battle and 
slaughter, even almost from the sun-setting unto the 
sun-rising : and did not stop to bring soldiers to do 
mischief further than any man now dare journey by 
land either for pleasure or profit. 

But see the fruit and end which this ungodly great- 
growing bringeth men unto : both these princes were 
slain, the one by his brother, the other by his own son, 
of whom in life, nature and benefits would they should 
have taken most comfort of. But men that love to 
climb too high have always least fear, and therefore by 
reason Ml most suddenly, and also frirthest down ; 
yea, the very boughs that helped him up will now 
whip him in falling down ; for whoso in climbing 
trusteth when he is going up any bough at all over- 
much, though he seem to tread never so surely upon 
it, yet if he once begin to slip, the selfsame bough is 
readiest to beat him that seemed before surest to 
bear him. Examples hereof be seen daily, and forgot- 
ten hereby. 

Another mischief chanceth commonly to these high 
climbers ; that they will hear no man so gladly as such 
which are ever heartening them to climb still. If 
wise and good men durst speak more freely than they 
do, great men should do both others and themselves 
less harm than they are wont to do. He hateth him- 
self, and hasteth his own hurt, that is content to hear 
none so gladly as either a fool or a flatterer. A won- 
derful folly in a great man himself, and some piece of 
misery in a whole commonwealth, where fools chiefly 
and flatterers may speak freely what they will, and 
wise men and good men shall commonly be shent, if 
they speak what they should. 
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And how Cometh tliis to pass : it is the very plague 
of Got! for great men's sins, and the plain highway to 
their just pmmhment. And when God siiffereth them 
ao willingly to grant fcocJom to folly, and so gladly to 
give hearing to flattery ; but see when the great man 
is gone and hath played hm part., foob and flatterers 
be BtiU upon the stage* Such live in all worlds, such 
langh in all miseries : such Bavi and Get© have 
always the longest parts ; and go out who shall, they 
tiirry in place still. I know also many a good Mitio, 
which have played long parts, whom I pray G^d keep 
long stiU upon the stage. And I trust no man will 
be misoontent with my general saying, except con- 
science do prick him of his own private ilWoing, 

There be commonwealths where freedom in speaking 
truth liath kept great men from boldness in doing iU ; 
for free and friendly advice i^ the trimmest glass that 
any great man can use to spy his own fault in ; which 
taken away, they run commonly so far in foul doingi 
as some never stay till they pasa all remedy, save only 
too late repentanoe. And as I would have no flatteiy, 
but wish for freedom ; so in no wise do I commend 
overmuch boldness, or any kind of railing. But that 
liberty in speaking should be so mingled with good- 
wilJ and discretionj m no great person should be un- 
honourably spoken upon, or any mean man touched 
out of order, either for sport or spite; as some unquiet 
heads, never contented with any state, are ever pro- 
curing dither secretly with railing bills, or openly with 
taunting songs, or else some scoffing common play. 

Another kind of too bold talkeis surpass all these 
silly rumotirerg, who are calledj and ao wiU be, com- 
mon discoursera of aU princes' afiairs. These make a 
great acconnt of themselves, anil will be commonly 

m. 4 
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foremost in any praise, and lustily without blushing 
shoulder back others : these will needs seem to see 
further in any secret affair than the best and wisest 
counsellor a prince hath. These be the open flatterers 
and privy mislikers of all good counsellor's doings. 
And one common note, the most part of this brother- 
hood of discoursers commonly carry with them where 
they be bold to speak : to like better Tully's offices 
than St. Paul's epistles, and a tale in Bocace than a 
story of the Bible ; and therefore for any religion 
earnest setters forth of present time ; with consciences 
confirmed with Machiavers doctrine, to think, say, and 
do, whatsoever may serve best for profit or pleasure. 

But as concerning flatterers and railers, to say mine 
opinion whether I like worse ; surely as I have read 
few men to have been hurt with bitter poisons, so have 
I heard of as few great men to have been greatly 
harmed with sharp talk ; but they are so ware therein, 
that commonly they will complain of their hurt before 
they feel harm. And flattery again is so sweet, that 
it pleaseth best when it hurteth most : and therefore 
is always to be feared, because it always delighteth. 
But in looking aside to these high climbers, I have gone 
out of the way of mine own matter. 

To return to Duke Maurice. He saw that duke 
Frederick's falling might be his rising, and perchanoe 
was moved with some old injuries ; but being of young 
years, and of nature fall of desire and courage, he was 
a trim prey for old practisers, to be easily carried away 
with fair new promises sounding altogether to honour 
and profit, and so he forsook his father and his fiiend, 
and became wholly the emperor's, tUl he had brought 
both them into prison. Duke Frederick was taken in 
the field, and so became the emperor's just prisoner. 
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Yet as long as the landgmve waa abroad, the emperor 
thouglit his pnqxise never achieved, and thm-efore 
practised anew with Duke Maurice to get him aJso inta 
his bands. 

DuJte Maurice, with J oachiia nmnjuls of Brandenburg 
became means betwixt the landgrave and the emperor. 
Conditions both of mercy from the one, and of amends 
from the other, were drawn out* Maurice and the 
marquis bound theraselvea sureties to tlie landgrave's 
childi'^Ji, for their father's safe return : for among the 
re^t of conditions this was one of the chiefe^t, that he 
shonld come in no prison. And so at Haln in Saxony, he 
came boldly to the emperor's presence, who received him 
not very cheerfully, nor gave him not his hand, which in 
GiBrmany is the very token of an assured reconciliation. 

The duke of Alva made the landgrave a eupper, 
and called also thither Duke Maurice, and the marquis 
of Brandenburg, whei-e they had gi-eat cheer; but 
after a upper, it waja told Duke Mauiice and the marquis 
' that they might departj for the landgrave must lodge 
there that night. 

On the morrow, they reasoned of the matter wholly 
to thii purpose, that the emperor's promises not the 
landgrave'^ person ought to be kept. Answer waa 
made, that the emperor went no further than condi- 
tions led him ; which were, that he should not be kept 
in everlaatiiig prison : and they again replied he ought 
to be kept in no prison. Wlien I was at ViHacho in 
Carinthia, I asked Duke Frederick's preacher what 
Tvere the very words in Dutchj whereby the land- 
grave against his looking was kept in prison* He said 
the fallacion was very pretty and notable, and took hia 
pen and wrote in my book the very woi*ds wherein the 
very controversy stosjd ; Dtike Maurice said it was. 
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Nicht in einig gefengknes, ie., Not in any prison. 
The imperials said no, but thus ; 

NixilU in ewig gef&nghn/es^ i.e., Not in everlasting 
prison. And how soon einig may be turned into eio^, 
not with scrape of knife, but with the least dash of a 
pen, so that it shall never be perceived, a man that 
will prove may easily see. 

Moreover, Louis d'Avila in his book doth rejoice 
that the landgrave did so deceive himself with his 
own conditions, in making of which, as D'Avila saith, 
he was wont to esteem his own wit above all other 
men's. Well, howsoever it came to pass, the Land- 
grave was kept in prison. / And from that hour duke 
Maurice fell from the emperor, thinking himself most 
unkindly handled, that he, by whose means chiefly the 
emperor had won such honour in Saxony, must now 
be rewarded with shame in all Germany, and be called a 
traitor to God, and his country, his father, and his friend. ( 
And though he was grieved inwardly at the heart, yet he 
bare all things quietly in countenance, purposing though 
he had lost will, yet would he not lose his profit ; and 
so hiding his hurt presently, whilst some fitter time 
should discover some better remedy, he went with the 
emperor to Augusta, where, according to his promise, 
he was made elector. Yet, the same night after his 
solemn creation, two verses set upon his gate might 
more grieve him, than all that honour could delight 
him, which were these : 

iSfew diMc, B€u jprincepa, seu tu dicaris elector, 
Mav/rid^ es patricB proditor ipse tuce. 

After that he had gotten that he looked for, he gat 
him home into his country, from whence afterward the 
emperor with no policy could ever bring him ; he 
always alleging the fear he had of some stir by Duke 
Frederick's children. 
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Hitherto the Gfermans much mMiked the doings of 
DiLke Maurice. But ail^er that he liad felt Mmaelf so 
luikiiidlj ahuBed, a^^ for his good s^ervice to be luade the 
betrayer of his fother, he took «uch matters in haiKl^ 
and brought them so to pass, as he recovered the love 
of Ms country, and purchased such hate of his eneraias, 
as the Spaniards took their dis|ileasiire from all other, 
and bestowed wholly upon Buke Maurice; and yet 
he bare himself with such wit and courage a^dnst them^ 
Bs they had always cause to fear him, and never occ^ 
Bion to contemn him : yea^ if be had Kved, he woidd 
sooner j men think, have driven all Spaniards ont of 
Germany, tliim they shonld have hurt Mm in Saxony j 
for he had joined urito him such strength, and there was 
in him such policy, aa they durst never have come 
upon him with power, nor never should have gone 
beyond him with wit. ) He had so displeased the 
emperor, as he knew well neither his lands nor Ms life 
could make amends, when ten poim^ls of benefits which 
he was able to do could not weigh with one ounce of 
displeasure that he had already done ■ and therefore 
never after sought to seek Ms love which he knew 
could never be gotten; but gave himself wholly to 
set up Maximilianj vrho being himself of gi'eat power, 
and of all other most beloved for his worthiness in all 
Germanyj and now u^g the head and hand o£ Duke 
Mauriee and his Mends, and having the help of ^ 
many m hated the Spaniards, that is to say, almost 
all protestants and papists too in Grermanyj he should 
easLLy have obtained whatsoever he had gone about. ) 
But that bond is now broken ; for even tliis day, 
when I wa^ writing this place, came word to this 
court, that Marqnis Albert and Duke Maniice had 
fought, where the marquis had lost the field, and 
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Duke Maurice had lost his life; which whole battle, 
because it is notable, I would here at length de- 
scribe, but that I should wander too far from my 
purposed matter ; and therefore I in another place, or 
else some other with better opportunity, shall at large 
report the matter. 

Ye see the cause why, and the time when, Duke 
Maurice fell from the emperor. And because he was 
so notable a prince, I will describe also the manner 
how he proceeded in all these doings, as I learned 
amongst them that did not greatly love him. And 
because it were small gain to flatter him that is gone, 
and great shame to lie upon him that is dead, for pleas- 
ing any that be alive, I so will report on him as his 
doings since my coming to this court have deserved. 

He was now of the age of thirty-two years, well- 
&ced ; in countenance, complexion, favour, and beard, 
not much unlike to Sir Ealph Sadler, but some deal 
higher, and well and strong made to bear any labour 
and pain. He was once (men say) given to drinking, 
but now he had clean left it, contented with small diet 
and little sleep in these last years, and therefore had a 
waking and working head ; and became so witty and 
secret, so hardy and ware, so skilful of ways, both to do 
harm to others, and keep hurt from himself, as he 
never took enterprise in hand wherein he put not his 
adversary always to the worse. And to let other 
matters of Germany pass, even this last year, within 
the compass of eight months, he professed himself open 
enemy against four the greatest powers that I know 
upon earth ; the Turk, the pope, the emperor, and 
the French king ; and obtained his pui^pose, and won 
praise against them all four. For he in person, and 
]>olicy, and courage, dispatched the Turk's purpose and 
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power this last year in Huogaiy, The council of Trent, 
which the pope and the emperor went so about to 
eatablishj he only brought to none effect : first by open 
protestation against that coimcil, and after by his 
coming with his Birmy to Insburg, he brought s^ch fear to 
the biahopa there gathered, that they rsm eTeiy one &r 
away fiiom thence, with such speed as they never durst 
hitherto speak of meeting there again. And how he 
de^lt with the emperor, both in forcing him to fly from 
Inahu rg, and corapoUiug him to such a peace at Passau, 
my whole diarium shall a,t fiill iniitruct you. 

And of all other he served the French king best, 
who fair pretending the delivery of the two princes 
captives, and the maintenance of re%ion and lib^ty 
in Germany; purposed in very deed nothing else but 
the deatniction of the emperor, and the house of 
Austria ■ for what cared he for religion abroad, who at 
home not only foUoweth none himself privately in his 
life, but alao peraecuteth the truth in others openly 
with the sword. But I do iiim wrong to say he fol- 
io weth noncj who could for his purpose be content at 
one time to embrace all; and for to do hurt enough 
tij the emperor would become at once, by solemn 
le^igue, protastiint, popish, Turkish, and dcAdlish. But 
such princes that carry nothing else but the name of 
bearing fip God*s word deserve the same praise and 
the same end that that prince did, who seemed so 
ready to bear up the ark of the Lord, and yet other- 
wise purauf^d God^s tiiie pmphets and his word. 

Again, how much the French king cared for the 
liberty of Germany he well declared in stealing away 
HO unhonoiirably from the enipii*e the city of Metz, 
But he thinkuig tr* abuse duke Maurice for his am- 
Vjitiona purpfige, in very deed and in the end did£:e 
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Jfj«i«jriw: m^ hsm aft W *liiMiJd; P^ first Im* i 

jMT w^i tfff iW vImt^ v^am m OtniJiauQiv. ai£ h k said, 

^iffj^^t f:f*/wvat % mrmfh : atCKi mitur. wittf^ xhttt FfomIi 

f^ ^jiA^ ^4 hik vjmixrr. ^jnkft fAT whh Link, and bc^^ui 
t/^ piwfifir whh tfa^ $p:^>d kb^ ^A thf: 'BfmauDA at LaiZy 
whU^i %kiitl^ hemrdy whfUL ihf: Frvaxii Idmg caaiutwidan. 
two mIUa r/f thf: Hhuthy he jfCraagfarwaT Lied move 
}$svfKt}rf xttd whh tof/rts dii^rder for all Ms gresat baste^ 
^AJt />f (janttsoty (m thfiy iAj tliat were there;, than the 
*ftu\t(irffr }0iit^ «ck withr/nt oompanT, and pressed bj 
hb f^ifftay^ di^l go from Iiuslmrg. 

Awli»pfi hffw wAAh Duke ^fanrioedid, which for the 
l/yv#; /yf hix Cirmiitry dnivt fall from the French king 
M/mt hf: HfhuivtA taivthhif^skf^nxt the emperor. And 
rautlr#^ than (fHrmany should leese \lo6e\ her cides sohy 
th^; Vrt^t'M king, he hai^l liefer hazard both the losing of 
\m 4mUirifnmf and ahfo the leaving of his father-in-law 
Ktill in ]frwm whh the emjjeror. But as he had wit 
Uf ifikdi roffnfsy plenty of the French king, so had he 
wit ahtfi Uf furrjiMh hinutelf so from home as he durst 
firifi iail out with the French king, and durst also after 
itf atd tjfion the emji^fn^r, till he had brought his honest 
imriffrmr Uf \mm. For there is not almost any in this 
f^iurt but they will say duke Maurice did honestly in 
d<jli v#;ri ng hiH father by strong hand, which before lefb 
no fair mean unprrn^od to do that humbly by entreaty, 
whif;h afUjr lu? was cf>Mii>elled to bring to pass stoutly 
by forw), A rid 1 pmy you mark well what he did, 
and then judge truly if any thing was done that he 
ought not U) do. 

For i'lrnif he hiniwjlf with the marquis of Branden- 
liurg most huTn))1y by private Huit laboured for the 
lanrJgrave'H d<;liv(;ry, offering to the emperor princely 
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off^era, and not to be refiised ; as a huge Ham of moneyj 
a fair quantity of great ordnance, certain holds of Jiis, 
soma to be defaced, some given to tbe eniperor ; and 
also personal pledges of giieai hou&eSj for hig good 
haberance all the rttsidae of liia lifa 

Affcer, when this suit was not regarded, they again 
proonred all the princes and states of Germany, heing 
at the diet at Augnsta, an, 1548, to l>e humble inter- 
cefiiors for h i i ri j oiSermg the self-same conditioiis re- 
hearsed before ; adding this more, to become suites 
themselves in anj bond to hia majesty for his due 
obedience for time to come. 

Thirdlyj by the prince of Spain, dnk© Mfuirioe never 
left to entreat the emperor ; yea, he was ao careful of 
the matter^ that his ambassadors followed the prince 
even to his shipping at Genoa ; who had spoken often 
presently before, aod wrote earnestly from thence, to 
his father for the landgrave's deKvery ; and it would 
not be. And wi^ men may say it was not the wisest 
deed that ever the emiieror did, to deny the prince thia 
suit ; for if the prince had. been made the deliverer of 
the two princes out of captivity, he had won thereby 
such favour in all Germany, as without all doubt be 
hsjul been made coadjutor with the king of the lit^mans 
his uncle, and afterward the emperor* Which thing was 
lustily denied to the emperor by the electors, though he 
laboured in the matter so sore m he never did in any 
other before. 

Fourthly, this last year, a Httle before the open wars, 
Duke Maurice procured once again, not only all the 
princes and free estates of Germany, but also the king 
of tlie Bomans Ferdinand, Maximilian hh aon, king of 
Boheme, the king of Pole, tlie kiug of Denmsurk, the 
king of Swedetij to send ahjo their amhajssadors for 
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this suit, 80 that at once twenty-four ambassadors came 
before the emperor together, at Insburg. To whom 
when the emperor had given very feir words, in effect 
containing a double-meaning answer, and that was 
this : '^ That it did him good to see so noble an ambas- 
sage at once ; and therefore so many princes should 
well understand that he would make a good account of 
their suit. Nevertheless, because Duke Maurice was 
the chiefest party herein, he would with speed send for 
him, and use his head for the better ending of this 
matter." But Duke Maurice seeing that all these ambas- 
sadors went home without him, and that the matter 
was referred to his present talk, who was never heard 
in the matter before, he wisely met this double-mean- 
ing answer of the emperor's with a double-meaning 
replica again, for he promised the emperor to come 
and at last indeed came so hastily, and so hotly, as the 
emperor could not abide the heat of his breath ; for 
when duke Maurice saw that all humble suits, all quiet 
means were spent in vain, and had to bear him just^ 
witness therein all the princes of Germany ; first with 
close policy, after with open power, both wittily and 
stoutly, he achieved more by force than he required by 
suit : for the emperor was glad to condescend (which 
surely in an extreme adversity was done like a wise 
prince) without money, without artillery, without de- 
facing of holds, without receiving of pledges^ to send 
the landgrave home honourably, accompanied with 
(at the emperor's charges) the nobility of Brabant and 
Flanders. 

This last day I dined with the ambassador of Venice, 
in company of many wise heads, where duke Maurice 
was greatly praised of some for his wit, of others for 
the execution of his purposes : '' Well," saith a lusty 
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Italian priest, " I cannot much praiae his wit, which 
imght have had the emperor in his hands and would 
not," Lo such be these Maduayers heads, who think 
no man have so Vnnch wit as he should, except he do 
more mischief than he need. But duke Maurice pur- 
jx)sing to do no harm to the emperor^ but good to his 
fiither-in-kw, ohtaining the one pursued not the other. 
Yea, I know it to be most true, when we fled from 
Insbm^ so hastily, Duke Maurice sent a post to the 
good king of the Koraans^ and bade him will the 
emperor to make no auch speed, for he purposed not to 
hurt his persc^n, but to help his friend ; whereupon the 
diet at Passau immediately followed. 

I commend mther the judgment of John Baptist 
Cascaldo, the emperor's man and the king of the Eo- 
m&ns's general in Hungary, who is not wont to say 
better, or love any man more than he should, epedally 
Germans, and namely protestants. And yet this last 
winter he wrote to the emperor, that he had marked 
Duke Maurice well in all his doings against the Turk^ 
and of all men that ever he had seen, he had a head to 
forecast the best with policy and wit, and a heait to 
set upon it vdth courage and speed, iind also a discre- 
tion to sttiy most wisely upon the very prick of 
advantage* 

Marquis Marignano told some in this eoturt four 
years ago, that Duke Maurice should become the 
greatest enemy to the emperor that ever the emperor 
had; which thing he judged (T believe) not of any 
troublesome natni'e w^liich ho saw in Duke Maurice, but 
of the great wrongs that were done to Duke Maurice, 
knowing that he hatl both wit to perc^jive them quietly, 
and aJao a ooui-age not to bear them o\*er long. 

Some other in this court that loved not Duke Mauriccj 
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and having no hurt to do liim by power, went about to 
say him some for spite, and therefore wrote these two 
spiteful verses against him : 

• Jtigurtham Maurieus prodXt, Mauricus tUtra, 
Henricum, Patruum, Socerum, cum CoBsare, QaUum. 

He that gave me this verse added thereunto this his 
judgment, " Well (saith he) he that could find in his 
heart to betray his friend duke Henry of Brunswick, 
his nigh kinsman duke Frederick, his father-in-law the 
landgrave, his sovereign lord the emperor, his con- 
federate the French king, breaking all bonds of friend- 
ship, nature, law, obedience, and oath, shall besides all 
these deceive all men, if at length he do not deceive 
himself." This verse and this sentence, the one made 
of spite, the other spoken of displeasure, be here com- 
mended as men be affectioned. For my part, as I can- 
not accuse him for all, so will I not excuse him for 
part. And yet since I came to this court, I should do 
him wrong if I did not confess that, which as wise 
heads as be in this court have judged on him, even those 
that for country and religion were not his friends, that 
is, to have shown himself in all these affairs betwixt 
the emperor and him, first, humble in entreating, dili- 
gent in pursuing, witty in purposing, secret in working, 
fierce to force by open war, ready to parley for common 
peace, wise in choice of conditions, and just in perform- 
ing of covenants. 

And I know he offended the emperor beyond all 

• The former distich was in the old edition corrupt, and still 
remains barbarous in the prosody ; the same defect will remain 
in this, though it be reformed as I believe it was written, thus, 
Jugurtlvam Maurus prodity Mauricius ultra, [Some one has 
cancelled ic in Mauricius, with red ink, in the copy at the 
British MuseunL] 
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remedy of amends ; so would I be loth to see, as I have 
once seen, his majeilij fall so again into any eneniy's 
hands ; lest fffii^dventiire less gentleness wonld be found 
in him than was found in duke Maiirioej who when he 
was most able to hurt, was most ready to hold Ms 
hand, and that against irach an enemy, as he knew well 
would neTer love him, and should always be of most 
power to revenge. If Duke Maurice had had a Mac- 
hiaveFs head or a coward's heart, he would hare w^om 
a bloodier sword than he did, which be never drew out 
in ail these stirs, but once at the Cluce, and that was 
to save the eniperor*s men. 

Hitherto I have followed the order of persona, which 
hath caused me somewhat to misorder both time and 
matter, yet where divers great affairs come together, a 
man shall write confusedly for the matter^ and unplesr 
santly for the reader, if he use not such an apt kind of 
partition as the matter will beist afford, ** Which thing 
(Plato saith) who eannot do, fcnoweth not how to write. ** 
Herein Herodotus deserveth in mine opinion a great 
deal more praise than Tbucydid*^, although he wrote 
of a matter more confused for places^ time, and person^ 
than the other did. 

In tMs point also Appianus Aleieandrinus is rery 
commendable^ and not by clmnce but by skill doth fol- 
low tliis order, declaring in Ms prologue just causes 
why he should do so. Our writei^ in later time, both 
in Latin and other tongues, commonly confound too 
many mattera together, and so wTite well of no ona 
But see, master Astley, I thinking to be in Bome pre- 
sent tal^ with you, after our old wont, do seem to 
forget both myself and my pni-pose. 

For the rest that is behind^ I will use a gross and 
homely kind of talk with yon ; for I ^nli now, m it 
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were, cany you out of England with me, and will 
lead you the same way that I went, even to the emperor's 
court, being at Augusta, an. 1550. And I will let 
you see in what case it stood, and what things were 
in doing when we came first thither. After, I will 
carry you, and that apace (because the chiefest matters 
be thoroughly touched in this my former book), through 
the greatest affairs of two years in this court Yea, in 
order, till we have brought Duke Maurice (as I pro- 
mised you) to join with marquis Albert in besieging 
Augusta. And then, because privy practices brast 
[6i^9^] out into open stirs, I might better mark things 
daily than I could before. And so we will depart with 
the emperor from Insburg, and see daily what chances 
were wrought by fear and hope in this court, till his 
majesty leffc the siege of Metz, and came down hither 
to Brussels; where then all things were shut up into 
secret practices, till, lastly of all, they brake forth into 
new mischiefs, betwixt the emperor and France in 
Picardy, and also betwixt Duke Maurice and the mar- 
quis in high Germany; which things, I trust, some 
other shall mark and describe a great deal better than 
I am able to do. 
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Moat EocceUent Princess, 

' HE unlearned persons hath perfectly learned 
this lesson, that no one matter maketh more 
difference betwixt man and man, than doth 
learning. And though learning bring to 
every kind of man (who godly doth use it) 
the truest pleasure, the surest profit, the greatest praise, 
that can be either gotten in earth or given from heaven, 
(heaven itself only excepted,) yet is not learning more 
fit and necessary to any other person, than it is to a 
prince. For we subjects are, by duty, and ought to be 
by reason, obeyers and followers ; and so as scholars 
and learners : you princes are, in dignity, and ought to 
be in worthiness, commanders and leaders, and there- 
fore as masters and teachers. And how shall he lead 
another, that cannot go himself; or what shall he teach, 
that nothing hath learned 1 But, how happy be we, 
that have a prince who knoweth full well, that that 
prince is unhappy for himself, and all his, who know- 
eth nothing, but by another man*s head : nor must see 
nothing, but by other men*s eyes : nor will hear no- 
thing, but by other men*s ears ; nor can speak nothing, 
but by another man's tongue. Such a monster, with- 
in. 5 
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out head, eyes, ears, and tongue, were marvellous to be 
seen, more perilous to be had, but most perilous to be 
made keeper of others. And yet was he a very wise 
man, that made this the very figure of an unlearned, 
and of an unruly prince. 

The deformity and hurt of ignorance, the comeliness 
and good of learning in a prince, is well set out, as your 
majesty well knoweth, in Xenophon and Isocrates; 
but yet no otherwise, than like a well painted image, 
without sense, without life, in comparison of that lively 
voice and trump of the Holy Ghost, sounding daily 
in every good Christian prince's ears, Nun/i reges irUel- 
ligite: Erudimini qui judiccUis terrcmt; and that joined 
with a terrible sore threat, Ne forte iraaccntv/r Dominua, 
et pereatis de viajusta. 

Some, supposed wise men, would not have princes 
learned : but proud is their wisdom, that will needs be 
wiser than the Holy Ghost ; and such is their wisdom, 
that would fill their own coffers by the foUy of their 
prince. Therefore, let no good prince be ashamed of 
good learning, and namely of God's learning, seeing 
God himself doth will them thereunto, and that by the 
voice of such a teacher, as a prince, be he never so 
great, never so wise, may well enough become his 
scholar. For this teacher was not only a king himself, 
but the best king, and best learned king, that ever God 
made king upon earth. And he was brought up in 
that school where the Holy Ghost himself was master ; 
and he such a doer and worker in that school, as his 
hand and tongue was his master's chiefest pen and 
style, as he witnesseth in plain words himself, Lingtia 
mea calcmiua scribce velociter scrihentis. This king was 
also nigh est in authority, and highest in favour with 
God, King of all kings : for what king, or man else, 
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heaxd ever so friendly a word firom God*s own mouth, 

wJnveni mnmi secundum cor meum f How oft doth 

God saj in Scrip ture^ I wUl do so, and I wiU not do 

so, for my aervant David's sake? How happy is that 

prince, of whom God will speak so 1 But how more 

happy is that prince and all his too, for whom God will 

do so % And therefore, what a comfort ia it to a godly 

prinee, to learn of such a teacher ; to follow «uch a 

guide ; to read hig life ; to aee hia acta ; to have kw 

.counsel always at hand, not only for the best civil 

'government over hm people, but for his own private 

life betwixt him and God. 

It is most true that St. Hierom eaitb : That every 
man's own conscience is the beat commentary to under- 
stand, with most profit, the Psalms of David; for 
benefits to give thanks ^ for offences to ask ]>ardon ; for 
I luifleiy to seek comfort j for injuiy to pray aid. For, 
j no man can read David s Psalms attentively, but he 
' flhall see all his own faults, all his own necessities, all 
his outward deeds, all his inward thonghta, set before 
his eyes* 

And yet is it as true, that tbe thoughts and sayings 
of David, being a prince, cannot ho neither m\ properly 
applied, nor so deeply understood, by any other p€r3*:»n 
as by a prince. For, the Hke state and dignity, the 
like charge and authority, do breed like thfmghts, like 
pui-poses, like counselloi-s, like aots, Hke events* 
Private persons feel not commonly the thouglits of 
princes. Few servants in common families have like 
thoughts with the meanest masters. Thereibre, such 
as be Ukeet David in life, aflkirH, state, and dignity 
may have the Ukest thoughts, and use the likest talk 
with God, that David had 

A prince^ no private person^ can ran thoroughly out 
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the whole course of David's life ; as, to begin his youug 
years in God*s fear; to pass through troubles and cares, 
perils and dangers ; by injuries of greatest enemies j by 
unkindness of nearest friends ; by false surmises ; . by 
wrong imprisonments ; by daily threats, and fear of 
death into safety of life, were benefits of God to David, 
being a private man, common also to many other good 
private men. But, to be carried from such private 
misery up to princely state and felicity, is only the 
dealing of God with such princes, who are specially re- 
garded of God, as David was, and commit themselves 
wholly and only to God, as David did. 

And how did God deal with David when he had 
made him a king ? First, he saw the fall of all his 
enemies; and all their ungodly race and bloody faction 
rooted out. And though God put into his hand the 
life of all those that cruelly before had sought for his 
death, yet not any his private revenge for private in- 
juries, but God*s open punishment, brought them all 
under his feet. God gave him glorious victories over 
all outward enemies ; and speedy * meetings with all 
inward conspiracies ; /and after blessed him with a quiet 
government, and gave him requiem circvmquttque ab 
unwersis invmicis ejibs, with happy days, with an 
obedient people ; where common justice was duly ex- 
ecuted, and private right to every man defended ; all 
crafty Achitophels removed out of place, and good, 
wise, and quiet Hushaies bearing greatest authority. 

These blessings of God to king David were great, 
but there followed far greater, both for the comfort of 
himself and the happiness of his subjects ; for he heard 
of God*s own mouth, " Thine own seed shall sit in thy 

* To meet toith, in the language of that age, was to oppose, 
to comUeract^ to repress. 
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seat f wMch m the graiteat comfort can come to r 
good prince, and the jojfiill<3Bt felicity that a good 
pnnce can leave to his subjects. 

And so David, made king hy Grod's goodness, made 
ako not only his present time happy, but his posterity 
also blessed. And therefore ws.^ David a prince, of 
himself most worthy, to others moat happy ; whose 
doings for Ma posterity, as thousancb unborn were 
bound to bleaa, so all that hear of it, are driven to 
praise : the worthiest example for all good princea to 
follow, that ever God set before princes' eyes. 

Most noble princeas, and my best lady and mastresH, 

[I oft, thinking of this i-ace of David's life, of his for- 
ler miseries, of hh latter felicities, of Crod s dealing 
with him in all points, to bring happiness to his present 
time and safety to his posterity ; have had, for many 
like cansesj many like thoughts, even of the Uke life 
and state of your majesty. 

And therefore, moved by good will as yonr true 
servant, and carried by duty as a faithful subject, and 
bound by many benefits of your most bountiful good- 
ness towards rae, and eftpeeially beca\ise it pleased your 
Highueas tlus^ last year, not only by your letters and 
commandment to tlie Court of the Exchequer, but also 
by your own present talk with ray Lord Archbishop 

' of York, clearly to deliver me, first, from the misery 
of those long, carefid, and costly troubles of the law ; 
and after, from the injury that some wonld have 
offei'ed me, in surprising your majesty *a benefit from 
me ; I thought good to offer to your highiiesa this 

Lbook, with this letter, as a true servant doth in 

^Euripides, to a most noble queen, when he gave 
unto her the like token of good will, for the like 
delivery out of troubles and care; saying then, for 
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no jnster canae, nor with better heart, than I do now 
to vour majesty, 

And to offer this book of Scripture unto your Majesty, 
before any other, good reason, I suppose, doth moTe 
me. For though all Scri]>ture, as the Apostle saith, If 
vritten for all men's teaching, yet some piece is fitter 
tc» one person than another, to read, for themselveB, by 
themselves, privately alone. As the Book of Wisdom, 
the Proverbs of Solomon, Jesus Sirach, for all men 
both learned and lewd : * Leviticus, Numbers, the 
Songs of Solomon, Daniel, the Apocalypse, and such 
like, chiefly for deep learned men, and not for every 
fond head and curious spirit ; the Book of Judges, 
the Preacher of Solomon, for civil governors in com- 
mon offices, for masters and fathers in private families; 
but the Books of Samuel and the rest of the Kings, 
especially for all good kings and princes. 

This volimie containeth two books: the first, the 
life of Saul, the image of an ill prince, the deformed 
face of a miserable kingdom, where God and his good- 
ness is forgotten, God's voice not heard, right religion 
]>erverted, true sacrifices eitlier quite left off or coldly 
observed, God worBhi])ped, as Saul listed, not as God 
prescribed, good Samuel despised, his counsel derided, 
Baal's priests borne withal, and openly authorised, ill 
altars erected, spiritual fornication with Egypt and 
Babylon every where occupied. Thus Saul, first 
halving with God (as when Grod gave Amalek into his 
hand), then halting in reli^on, and at last quite fidling 
from Crod and religion both, and flying to Baal and 
* Letrcl in lap. oi popular 
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devilish sorceiy, brou^t his own state to utter 
destmctioii, and his kingdom to extreme mis^y. For 
the contempt of God and religion brought his oommon- 
wealth to utter min, as it hath, and will do, all other 
kingdoms. And in what order! or rather, by what 
misorder f Surely, by these steps and degrees aU went 
downward, wilful lust shut up all order ci justice; 
open injury oppressed good men. David was untruly 
suspected, and cruelly persecuted : vain and ill men 
bare greatest swing, good Jonathan only excepted, 
placed in court by God's providence, for David's and 
other good men's comfort And thus, lust and vanity 
secretly within, injustice and mischief openly abroad, 
went with full tide and wind in Saul's kingdom and 
court, until the blast of God's wrath overwhelmed all 
up set down : first by all plagues at home, then by 
a strange nation, their neighbour, the old enemy of 
Israel; by whose invasion and cruel sword Saul lost 
his state, lost his life, dispossessed his own seed, undid 
his posterity, and left his kingdom to a strange family. 
This history, for the misery, is dreadful to be heard, 
but for the example and warning, profitable for all 
good piinces, daily to read, and advisedly to mark. 

The second book containeth the life of David, the 
image of a good prince, a fair picture of a flourishing 
state and happy time, when God was always in mind, 
and his former benefits, his former deliveries from 
danger of death, never utterly forgotten ; God's own 
religion maintained, God's voice only heard; God's 
own sacrifices, as God himself appointed, earnestly 
observed ; good Nathan highly reverenced, his advice 
never refused, his free tongue, his heavy message &om 
God, neither then rebuked with words, nor afber 
revenged with deeds ; but, by and by, most humbly 
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answered, with Ego pecca/vi Domino : and therefore 
David heard joyfully again, Et Domirms trcmattUU 
peccatum tuwm^ non morieris. Baal and Dagon, and 
all their priests, were utterly banished. All ill altars 
fully rooted out, all idolatry and superstition of Egypt 
and Babylon clean forsaken. Thus David, by fearing, 
serving, and holding himself fast by God and his 
religion, and though sometimes Mling, yet not per- 
versedly cleaving to wilfulness, but meekly acknow- 
ledging his own wickedness, not frowardly lying still, 
but speedily rising up at God's calling, brought his 
own state to highest dignity, and his people to greatest 
felicity. And in the end, had this joyful blessing 
from Grod*s own mouth, by Nathan's message, which 
all true English hearts daily do pray that God will 
send the same unto your Majesty : Excitaho semen 
tnium postea, qv^d egredietwr de utero tuOj et regrmm 
seminis tui perpetuo firmaho, Whereunto, I trust, 
God, your Majesty, and all good men, will most 
gladly, with heart and hand, say all, Amen. 

The image of these two princes' lives, the one good, 
the other bad, and God's present dealing with them 
both, is a marvellous picture for all men to look upon; 
yea, though they be but private persons, and only 
standers-by ; but most necessary for all princes to 
mark and muse upon, if either the dreadful fear of 
God's wrath, or the joyful hope of God's favour, do 
any thing touch their hearts. And their hearts, of all 
other, ought chiefly to be touched with both : for 
though God be Scrutator cordium omnium hominwm ; 
yet it is spoken for the high prerogative of princes, 
Corda regum in mcmu Dei minJb : that is to say, God 
immediately, by himself govemeth, and with his pre- 
present eye beholdetli, the deeds and thoughts of 
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princseB. This is no opinion of pHiloaopliy, but tha 
tnith of God's own doctrine ; and that so certain and 
aensihle a truth, as there is no pnuce, be he never so 
good, never so bad, but hLs own ci>ngcieoce doth daily 
and hourly bear good witness to the same. And 
truth also it is, that, a& their dignity is highest, so is 
the burthen of their charge heaviest, and therefore the 
care for their account ought to be greatest ; and for 
this cause too a great deal the greater, because no man, 
but Grod only, must be the auditor thereof. 

But how dealt God with 8aul1 God gave unto 
Said, an ill king, great and many blessings ; a comely 
stature of body ; fair qualities of the mindj he heard 
of Samuel's mouth. Quia Domimts tecum est : and, In 
nmnu ttm liberabU B&m Isrctd, And yet, at the last, 
he heard again of Samuel, Sifdius /actus es : and after, 
this sore threat, Jmri non &rU Jmmtm regnmn twum ; 
and that with the plain cause why, Qiim ahjecisti 
verbuni Domini, Dominm ahjecit te. And so, in the 
end, God's high gifts, not thankfully remembered, hut 
ungodly used, turned all to Saul*a greater destructiom 

On tlie other side, David, a good Mng^ was tossed 
with all miseries, by ditnger of sorest injuries, by 
grief of greatest un kindness ; yet all such mishaps, 
patiently feiken at God's band, and the delivery fit>ni 
them by God, never forgotten by David, turned all 
to David's greatest felicity* But David was wrapt in 
a stranger case and kind of miseiy ; for when G*id had 
showed him his greatest favour, and had given him the 
highest benefits that man in earth could receive, yet 
God suflered him to fall into the deejiest pit of wicked- 
ness J to commit the crueUest murder, and shame- 
fiiUest adultery, that ever did man upon earth. 
Wherein to he did not stnmble by ignorance, nor slide 
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by weakness, nor only fall by wilfulness, but went to 
it advisedly, purposing all practices,* and finding out 
all fetches that mischief could imagine, to bring mia- 
chief to pass. Yet though David had shaken from 
him God's fear, yet God had not taken from David his 
grace. For, when God did knock, David did open : 
when ITathan said boldly, Tu fecisti malum coramh 
DdmmOj David answered humbly. Ipse peccam Domino. 
And so, tout of this fbul matter is gathered the fairest 
example, and best lesson, both for prince and private 
man, that is in all Scripture; for the highest and best, 
always to beware ; for the meanest and worst never to 
despair; and that, with a marvellous note of king 
David's singular good nature, who was angry with 
himself for ill-doing, and not with good Nathan for 
true speaking. 

But your Majesty, in reading the whole course of 
this holy history, shall better judge of all these points, 
and many other more, if it may please you to read 
withal, these learned commentaries of Peter Martyr, 
who, beside the expressing of this story, and opening 
all hard doubts thereof, hath godly and learnedly, as a 
man of great experience and deep judgment, decided 
many notable common places, belonging especially to 
the good order of civil government, and therefore very 
fit for the knowledge of all good princes. 

And therefore was I very willing to offer this book 
to your Majesty, wherein, as in a fair glass, your 
Majesty shall see and acknowledge, by God's dealings 
with David, even very many like good dealings of Grod 

♦ Practice^ in the language of our author's age, was com- 
monly taken in an iU sense, for wicked acta, or urdawfvl 
atrategems, 

t This had been a very proper admonition after the execu-. 
tion of Queen Mary of Scotland. 
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with your Majesty ; and thereby find yourself bound, 
both daily to say with David, Quid retribuam Donwno 
'pro omnibua qucR trihmt miJd/ and also to promise 
and perform with David, Benedicam Dondnv/m in omm 
tempore, et semper laus ejvis in ore meo. And so 
doing as David did, hear from CTod, as David heard, 
Inveni mtUierem secundum cor meum ; and in the end 
have as David had, that is, most prosperity, and surest 
felicity, for you, yours, and your posterity. God bless 
your Majesty with all felicity, and send you, with 
many long years, all heart's ease. 

XXX** OcTOB. Your Majesty's 

MDLXVI^. Most bounden and 

Faithful servant, 

R. ASCHAM. 
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MARGARET ASCHAM'S DEDICATION. 



TO THE HONOURABLE 



SIR WILLIAM CECIL, KNIGHT, 

PRINCIPAL SECRETARY TO THE QXTEEN'S MOST EXCELLENT 
MAJESTY. 




XJNDRY and reasonable be the causes, why 
learned men have used to offer and dedicate 
such works as they put abroad, to some such 
personage as they think fittest, either in re- 
spect of ability of defence, or skill for judg- 
ment, or private regard of kindness and duty. Every 
one of those considerations. Sir, move me of right to 
offer this my late husband's (Mr. Ascham) work unto 
you. For well remembering how much all good learn- 
ing oweth unto you for defence thereof, as the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge, of which my said late husband was 
a member, have, in choosing you their worthy chancel- 
lor, acknowledged ; and how happily you have spent 
your time in such studies, and carried the use thereof 
to the right end, to the good service of the Queen's 
majesty, and your country, to all our benefits ; thirdly, 
how much my said husband was many ways bound 
unto you, and how gladly and comfortably he used in 
his life to recognise, and report your goodness toward 
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him, leaving with me, then his poor widow, and a great 
sort of orphans, a good comfort in the hope of your 
good continuance, which I have truly found to me and 
mine ; and therefore do duly and daily pray for you 
and yours : I could not find any man, for whose name 
this book was more agreeable for hope of protection, 
more meet for submission to judgment, nor more due 
for respect of worthiness of your part, and thankful- 
ness of my husband's and mine. Good I trust it shall 
do, as I am put in great hope by many very well 
learned, that can well judge thereof. Meet therefore 
I count it, that such good as my husband was able to 
do and leave to the common weal, it should be received 
under your name, and that the world should owe thank 
thereof to you, to whom my husband, the author of it, 
was, for good received of you, most dutifully bounden. 
And so beseeching you to take on you the defence of 
this book, to advance the good that may come of it by 
your allowance, and furtherance to public use and 
benefit, and to accept the thankful recognition of me 
and my poor children, trusting of the continuance of 
your good memory of Mr. Ascham and his, and daily 
commending the prosperous estate of you and yours to 
God, whom you serve, and whose you are, I rest to 
trouble you. 

Your humble 

MARGARET ASCHAM. 
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ASCHAM'S 
PREFACE TO THE READER 




HEN the great plague was at London, the 
year 1563, the queen's majesty, queen Eliza- 
beth, lay at her castle of Windsor, where,* 
upon the tenth day of December, it fortuned, 
that in Sir William Cecil's chamber, her 
highness's principal secretary, there dined together 
these personages : Mr. Secretary himself, Sir William 
Peter, Sir J. Mason, D. Wotton, Sir Richard Sackville, 
treasurer of the exchequer. Sir Walter Mildmay, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, Mr. Haddon, master of requests, 
Mr. John Astley, master of the jewel-house, Mr. Ber- 
nard Hampton, Mr. Nicasius, and I. Of which 
number, the most part were of her majesty's most 
honourable Privy Council, and the rest serving her in 
very good place. I was glad then, t and do rejoice 
yet to remember, that my chance was so happy to be 
there that day, in the company of so many wise and 
good men together, as hardly then could have been 
picked out again out of all England beside. 

Mr. Secretary hath his accustomed manner ; though 

* This was about five years before the author's death ; for 
he died the 30th December, in the year 1668, in the fifty-third 
year of his age. 

t The author wrote thxin^ as appears by the early editions : 
the words once bore the same meaning, which may still be 
traced in such expressions as ** He came sooner than I ;" ».c., 
he. came — tlien I came. 
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ilia liead be never m full of most weighty affairs of tlie 
reahtt, yet at diiuLer-time lie doth seem to lay them 
always aside; and findeth ever fit oocaaion to talk 
pleasantly of other matters, hut most gladly of some 
matter of learning, wherein he will cx>iirteou8ly hear 
the mind of the meanest at his table. 

Not long after onr sitting down, ^* I have stiimge 
news brought me/* saith Mr, Secretary, ** this mtjrnlng, 
that divers scholars of Eton be run ai^ay from the 
school for fear of beating." Whereupon, Mr. Secretary 
took occaaiou to wish, that sorae more discretion were 
in many schoolmasters, in using oorrection, than com- 
uiQuly there is; who many times pimiih rather the 
weakness of nature, than the fault of the scholar; 
whereby many scholars, that might else prove well, be 
driven to hate learning befoi'e they know what learn- 
ing meaneth ; and ao are made willing to forsake 
theii^bookj and be glad to be put to any other kind of 
living. 

Mr» Petre, as one somewhat severe of nature, said 
plainly, That the rod only was the sword, that must 
keep the school in obedienae^ and the scholar in good 
order, Mr, Wotton, a man mild of nature, with soft 
voice and few words, inclined to Mr, Seci-etary's judg- 
ment, and said, "In mine oyiinioii, the Bchool-htniBe 
should be in deed, as it is called by name,* the house 
of play and pleasure, and not of fear and bondage; and, 
as I do remonber, so saith + Sociutea in one place of 



* A schcjol of learmng was called Ludtta literariufl ; a achool 
of gladiators^ Liidu^ Glfidiatorius, &e. 

+ The passage to which the dean of Cantorhury here refei^, 
jB in Pln,to*fi leventh bcK>k of his RepiihEcj Dot far from theend^ 
and \a aftsrwafdi dted by Mr. ABcham. I ehall hefo tran- 
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Plato. And therefore, if a rod cany the fear of a 
sword, it is no marvel if those that be fearful of nature, 
choose rather to forsake the play, than to stand always 
within the fear of a sword in a fond man's handling." 

Mr. Mason, after his manner, was very merry with 
both parties, pleasantly playing both with the shrewd 
touches of many courste boys, and with the small dis- 
cretion of many lewd schoolmasters. Mr. Haddon 
was fully of Mr. Petre's opinion, and said. That the 
best schoolmaster of our time was the * greatest beater, 
and named the person. " Though," quoth I, " it was 
his good fortune to send from his school unto the 

scribe it somewhat more fully for the reader's satisfaction. 
Ta fi€V Toiwv Xoyia-fi&p re Kal yea^fierpioiVy kcu TrdoTjt rfjt irpo- 
ircuSeiaSf fjp rfjs AutkeieTiK^s dei TrpOTraidevOrjvaiy vaiaw oS<n 
Xpri irpo^WfiVy ovx o>s €7rdvayK€s fiadeiv to <r}(TJfJLa rrjs 
MaxTJs TTOiovfiuvovs, T( drf ; ''On (^vb* ryo)) ovbh fiddrifia 
ixera bovktias rbv iXevBcpov xpV p-avBdveiv. Oi pJkv yhp rov 
trcDfiaros irdvoi, Plq, irouovfAcvoi, ;(cTpoy oiSev t6 <r&fia airtp- 
yd^pvrat, "^XO ^^ Plaiop ovbev cfificvop fidBrjfuu *AXrj3rjf 
€<l>rf. Mrj Toitruv piq. {eIttov) cJ dpicrrcj rovs ircubat iv rois 
fia6rifia<riVy oKka Trai(ovTa^ Tp€<l)€, tva kcu fioKkov ol6s t' ^s 
KaBopav c<^' t €Kacrros ttcc^vkc. 

* This was Nic. Udal, master of Eton school, whom Bale 
styles, Elegantissimus omnivm bonarum literarum nuigister, et 
earum felicissimus interpres. His severity his own scholar, Mr, 
Tiisser, has sufficiently proclaimed in these lines : 

** From Paul's I went, to Eaton sent, 
To learn straightways the Latin phrase ; 
Where fifty-three stripes given to me 

At once I had : 
For fault but small, or none at all, 
It came to pass, thus beat I was : 
See, Udal, see the mercy of thee 

To me poor lad." 
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Universitj * one of the beifc acholiirs indeed of all 013 r 
time, yet wise men do think, that that r^^g ^^^j^^^ ^^j 
came uo to pass, rather by the great to- this book, 
wartlnoas of the scholar, than by the great heating of 
the master : and whether this he true or no, you your- 
self &xe best mtneas," I said somewhat farther in the 
matter, how, and why j<^mng children wei'cr scn>ncr 
aHui-ed by love than driven by heating, to attain good 
learning ; wherein I was the bolder to say my mind, 
because Mr, Secretary courteously provoked me there- 
unto ; or eke in such a company, and namely in his 
prtssence, my wont isj to be more willing to use mine 
ears, than to occupy my toDgue. 

Sir Walter Mildmay, Mr. Astley, aod the rest, said 
very little ; only Sir Richard Sackville said notliing at 
all. Ai^r dirnier, I went up to read with the queen's 
Majesty. We read then together In the Greek tongue, 
as I well remember, that noble oration of Demosthenes 
against ^schines, for hii? false dealing in hh embassage 
to king Philip of MacedonbL Sir Richai'd Sackville 
came up soon after, and finding me in her Majesty^s 
privy-chamber, he took me hy the hantl, BirRSackvmB'a 
and carrying me to a windoWj sjiid : JJ^^thTho^imttio^^^ 
"Mr. Ascham, I would not for a good ^^^^^''^ t^Q^Jf- 
deal of money have been this day absent from dinner. 
Where, though I said nothing, yet I gave m good ear, 
and do consider as well the talk tlmt passed, as any one 
did there. Mr, Secretary said very wisely, and most 

• This was Mr. Haddoa, some time fellow of King's College 
in Cambridge^ very muob complimented by all the learned men 
of that age, and of whom queea EUsEab^tbi upon gome com- 
pariaon mtde betwixt him and Buchanan, thus gave her 
opinioQ : Buchananum omnihiis anlepono : Haddtmnjn nj&mini 

m. 6 
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truly, that many young wits be driven to hate learning, 
before they know what learning is, I can be good 
witness to this myself; for a fond schoolmaster, before 
I was fiilly fourteen years old, drave me so with fear 
of beating from all lore of learning, as now, when I 
know what difference it is, to have learning, and to 
have little or none at all, I feel it my greatest grief^ 
and find it my greatest hurt that ever came to me, that 
it was my so ill chance to light upon so lewd a school- 
master. But seeing it is but in vain to lament things 
past, and also wisdom to look to things to come, surely, 
Grod willing, if Grod lend me life, I will make this my 
mishap some occasion of good hap to little * Robert 
Sackville, my son's son. For whose bringing up, I 
would gladly, if it so please you, use especially your 
good advice. I hear say you have a son much of hia 
&ge ; we will thus deal together : point you out a 
schoolmaster, who by your order shall teach my sou 
and yours, and for all the rest I will provide, yea 
though they three do cost me a couple of hundred 
pounds by year ; and beside, you shall find me as &st 
a friend to you and yours, as perchance any you have." 
Which promise the worthy gentleman surely kept with 
me until his dying day. 

We had then farther talk together of bringing up of 
The chief points children, of the nature of quick and hard 
of this book, -^ts, of the right choice of a good wit, of 
fear and love in teaching children. We passed £rom 
children and came to young men, namely, gentlemen : 
we talked of their too much liberty to live as they lust; 
of their letting loose too soon to overmuch experience 

* This great care of the Treasurer's in the education of his 
two grandsons, my Lord Clarendon has likewise taken notice 
of in the first book of his History. 
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of ill, contmry to the good order of many good old 
Leommonwealtha of ike Peralaiia and Greeks ; of wit 
f gathered, and good foitime gotten bj some, only by 
experience without leamiag, And^ katly, he required 
of me very earnestly to show what I thought of the 
common going of EngE'ihmen into Italy, ''^But/' 
saith lie, " because this place^ imd this time will not 
suffer so long tajk, as these good matters recpiire, there- 
fore I~pray you, nt my request, and at your leisupe, 
put in some order of writing the cliief pcjiats of this 
our talk, oonceming the right order of teaching, and 
honesty of living, for the good bringing up of children 
ajid young men ; and surely, beside contenting me, you 
^hall both please and j>rofit very many others," I made 
some excuse by lack of ability and weaJcneas of body. 
** Wellj'- saith he, " I am not now to learn what you 
can doj our dear friend, good Mr. Goodricke, whose 
judgment I could well believe, did once for all satisfy 
me fully therein. Again, I heard you say, not long 
agOj that you m^y thank Sir Jolm Cheke for all the 
learning yon have ; and I know very well mysolfj that 
lyoii did teach the queen. And therefore^ seeing God 
did so bletis you, to make you the scholar of the best 
master, and also the schoolmaster of the btsst acholaiv 
that ever were in our time ; surely, you should please 
God, benefit your eountry, and honest your own name, 
if you would take the pains to impart to others what 
fon learned of snob a master, and bow ye taught such 
lib scholar. And in uttering the stuff ye received of 
Ithe one, in declaring the order ye took witli the 
I Other, ye eliall never lack neither matter nor manner, 
what to write J nor how to wi-ite, in this kind of argu- 
ment.** 

I he^nniug some farther excuse, suddenly was called 
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to come to the queen. The night following, I slept 
little ; my head was so full of this our former talk, and 
I so mindful somewhat to satisfy the honest request of 
so dear a friend. I thought to prepare some little 
treatise for a new-year's gift that Christmas ; but, as it 
chanceth to busy builders, so, in building this my poor 
school-house (the rather because the form of it is some- 
what new, and differing from others), the work rose 
daily higher and wider, than I thought it would at the 
beginning. 

And though it appear now, and be in very deed, but 
a small cottage, poor for the stuff and rude for the 
workmanship ; yet, in going forward, I found the site 
so good, as I was loth to give it over ; but the making 
so costly, outreaching my ability, as many times I 
wished that some one of those three, my dear friends, 
with full purses, Sir Thomas Smith, Mr. Haddon, or 
Mr. Watson, had had the doing of it. Yet, neverthe- 
less, I myself spending gladly that little, that I got at 
home by good Sir John Cheke, and that that I bor- 
rowed abroad of my friend Stunnius, beside somewhat 
that was left me in reversion by my old masters Plato, 
Aristotle, and Cicero, I have at last patched it up, as I 
could, and as you see. If the matter be mean, and 
meanly handled, I pray you bear both with me and it; 
for never work went up in worse weather, with more 
lets and stops, than this poor school-house of mine. 
Westminster Hall can bear some witness, beside * much 

♦ "Ingravescente jam aetate, a noctumis et pomeridianis 
studiis abhorrebat ; antelucanis et matutinis temporibus 
legebat, commentabatur, studebat, scribebat. Erat corpore 
imbecilhs, et valetudinarius, multis morbis fractus, continenti- 
buB febribus correptus, variis SBgrotationibus afflictus; que 
paucis ante mortem annis eum in hecticam febrim conjecenmt." 
This is taken out of Mr. Grant's excellent Oration on Mr. Ascham. 
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weakness of bodjr, but more trouble of mindj by some 
Buch sores J as grieve me to touch tliem myself: and 
therefore I puipose not to open them to others. And 
in the midat of outward injuries and inward cares, to 
inerease them withal, good Sir Richard Sackvilie dieth, 
that worthy gentleman ; that earnest favourer and 
furtherer of Grod'a true religion ; that faithftil servitor 
to his prince and country ; a lover of learning and all 
learne<l men : wise in all doinp ; courteous to all per- 
sonsy showing «pite to none, doing good to majiy j and 
as I well found, to me so fast a friend^ ub I never lost 
the like before. When he was gone, my luE^rt was 
deati j there was not one that wore a black gown for 
him, who carried a heavier heart for him than I : when 
he was gone, I cast thiii book away ; I could not look 
upon it but with weeping eyes, in remembering him 
who was the only setter on to do it ; and would have 
'been not only a glad commentler of it, but also a sure 
'Mud certain comibrt to me and mine for it. 

Almost two years together this book lay scattered 
and neglected, and had been quite given over of me, if 
the goodness of one had not given me some life and 
spirit again. God, the mover of goodness^ prosper 
always him and hb, as he hath many tim^ comforted 
ae and mine, and, I trust to Crod, shall comfort more 
and more. Of whom most jnstly I may say, and very 
oft, and always gladly I am wont to say, that sweet 
verse of Sophocles, spoken by (Edipus to worthy 
rheaeUB : 

*E-y4a yap d *;^(tt &ia tri, Koiic oXXoir ^porS^P,* 

J This hope hath helped me to end this book ; which, if 

he allow, I shall think my labours well employed, and 

shall "not much esteem the miallking of any others, 

•SapL CEd. Col., Um 
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And I trust he shall think the better of it, because he 
shall find the best .part thereof to come out of his 
school, whom he of all men loved and liked best. 

Yet some men, friendly enough of nature, but of 
small judgment in learning, do think I take too much 
pains, and spend too much time, in setting forth these 
children's affairs. But those good men were never 
brought up in Socrates's school, who saith plainly, 
*^ That no man goeth about a more * godly purpose, 
than he that is mindful of the good bringing up both 
of his own and other men's children." 

Therefore, I trust, good and wise men will think 
well of this my doing. And of other, that think other- 
wise, I will think myself, they are but men to be 
pardoned for their folly, and pitied for their ignorance. 

In writing this book, I have had earnest respect to 
three special points ; troth of religion, honesty in liv- 
ing, right order in learning. In which three ways, I 
praj God my poor children may diligently walk ; for 
whose sake, as nature moved, and reason required, and 
' necessity also somewhat compelled, I was the willinger 
to take these pains. 

For, seeing at my death I am not like to leave them 
any great store of living, therefore in my life-time I 
thought good to bequeath unto them, in this little 
book, as in my will and testament, the right way 
to good learning; which if they follow, with the fear 
of God, they shall very well come to sufficiency of 
living. 

* Plato in initio Theagis : 'AXXct jiev 817, & ArffjiSboKc, koL 
Keyerai ye avfi^ovXri Up6v XP^f^ elvm, elirep oZv kclL SKkq r)Tur- 
ovv ioTiv iepcif Ka\ avrrj hv eiq ncpl fjs (rv vvv (rvfiPovXevrf, Ov 
yap €<m nepl otov Beiorepov hv (ivBpamos ^ov\€v<raiTO, fj Trepi 
Jlaidelas koi rSiv avTovy kol twv avrov olK€ia>v. 
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I wish also, with all my heart, that young Mr. Robert 
Sackville may take that fiiict of this labour that his 
worthy grandfather purposed he should have done : and 
if any other do take either profit or pleasure hereby, 
they have cause to thank Mr. Robert Sackville, for 
whom especially this my Schoolmaster was provided. 

And one thing I would have the reader consider in 
reading this book, that, because no schoolmaster hath 
charge of any child before he enter into his school, 
therefore, I leaving all former care of their good bring- 
ing up to wise and good parents, as a matter not be- 
longing to the schoolmaster, I do appoint this my 
Schoolmaster then and there to begin, where his office 
and charge beginneth. Which charge lasteth not long, 
but until the scholar be made able to go to the uni- 
versity, to proceed in logic, rhetoric, and other kinds 
of learning. 

Yet if my Schoolmaster, for love he beareth to his 
scholar, shall teach him somewhat for his furtherance 
and better judgment in learning, that may serve him 
seven year after in the university, he doth his scholar 
no more wrong, nor deserveth no worse name thereby, 
than he doth in London, who, selling silk or cloth unto 
his friend, doth give him better measure than either 
his promise or bargain was. 

FwreweU in ChtisL 
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JFTER the child hath learned perfectly the 
eight parts of speech, let him then learn 
the right joining together of substantives 
with adjectives, the nonn with the verb, 
the relative with the antecedent. And in 
learning farther his syntaxis, by mine advice, he shall 
not use the common order in conmion schools, for 
making of Latins ; whereby the child commonly 
leameth, first, an evil choice of words, (and * " right 
choice of words," saith Caesar, "is the foundation of 
eloquence ; ") then, a wrong placing of words ; and 
lastly, an ill-framing of the sentence, with a perverse 
judgment, both of words and sentences. These faults, 
taking once root in youth, be never or hardly pluckt 
away in age. Moreover, there is no one thing, that 

* Cicero de claris Orat. sect. 72, p. 165, Gronov. edit, m 4to. 
"Qiiinetiam in maxpti^ occupationibiis quum ad te ipsum 
(inquit ad me inti^s) de ratione Latin^ loqiiendi accuratis- 
sim^ 8cripserit ; primoque in libro dixerit, Verbonim delectiun, 
origin em esse eloquentire. 
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hath more either dulled the wit-i, ot taken away the 
wiU of children from learning, than the care they hav© 
to satisfy their masters in making of Latins, 

For the stiholar is commonly beat for Making of LatiM 
the niaking, i^hen the master werei""™^'^^^^"' 
more worthy to be beat for the mending, or rather 
marring of the same : the miiater many times being m 
ignorant as the child, what to Bay properly and fitly to 
the matter. 

Two aehoolmaaters have set forth in print, either of 
them a book of «tich kind of Latins, *Horman and 
WbittiQgton, A child shall leai^n of the better of 
them, that which another day, if he be wise and come 
to judgement, he mm^t be faio to unlearn again* 

There is a way, touched in the t tii-st book of GkefQ 
de Oratorej which, wisely bi-ought into schools, truly 
taught, and constantly ujied, would not only take 
wholly away this butcherly fear iu making of Latins, 
but would also with ease and pleasure, anfl in short 
time, as I know by good experience, work a true 
choice and placing of words, a right oniering of sen- 
tences, an eauy understanding of the tongue, a readi- 
nesfi to speak, a facility to wiite, a tine judgement 



* I have formerly seen Mr. Horman*a book, who was inast^r 
oi Eton gchouL The book itaelf could be ftf d.q great use, lor, 
KB 1 remember* it was only a collection of siogle aentencea, 
witlittut order or method, put into Latin, 

f TbD p^&age here referred to, is in TnUy^s first book cfo 
Orat. p. 92, edit. Gron. **Poate{v mibi placuit, eoque sum 
tisns adalefteeaa, ut simimortim or^torum GrBBcas oratioiiea 
expliearem* Quibna teetia hoc aasequeban ut, qunin ca, qnm 
bgfjrem Gfiece, LatiDe redderem, noa aolmn optiKii® verbis 
nterer, et tamen ueitatk, md eti»m e^cprunerem qiuedam 
verba mutando, qiiK uova no&triB eaaent^ duramodo easepi 
idoneik^' 
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both of his own and other men's doings, what tongue 
soever he doth use. 

The way is this. After the three concordances 
learned, as I touched before, let the master read unto 
him the Epistles of Cicero, gathered together, and 
chosen out by Sturmius, for the capacity of children. 
The order of First, let him teach the child cheer- 
teaching. £jj21y Qj^^ plainly the cause and matter 
of the letter; then, let him construe it into English 
so oft, as the child may easily carry away the under- 
standing of it ; lastly, parse it over perfitly. This 
done thus, let the child, by and by, both construe and 
parse it over again; so that it may appear, that -the 
child doubteth in nothing that his master taught him 
before. After this, the child must take a paper book, 
and sitting in some place, where no man shall prompt 
him, by himself, let him translate into English his 
former lesson. Then showing it to his master, let 
the master take &om him his Latin book, and pausing 
an hour at the least, then let the child translate 
Two paper hooka, his own English into Latin again in 
another paper book. When the child bringeth it 
turned into Latin, the master must compare it with 
Tully's book, and lay them both together ; and where 
the child doth well, either in choosing or true placing 
of Tully's words, let the master praise him, and say. 
Children learn " Here ye do well." For I assure 
by praise. y.^^^^ there is no such whetstone to 
sharpen a good wit, and encourage a will to learn- 
ing, as is praise. 

But if the child miss, either in forgetting a word, 
or in changing a good with a woi*se, or misordering 
the sentence, T would not have the mtister either 
frown or chide witli him, if the child have done his 
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diligence J and nsed no tnmntsliip therein. For I 
know hy good experience, that a eliild Gentieneaii Ui 
ehftU take more profit of two faults teaching, 
gently warned of, than of fonr tilings rightly hit : 
for then the master shall have good occasion to say 
mnto him; **N,, Tiilly wonld have nsed snch a wonl, 
not thi^ : Tullj would have placed this word here, 
not there ; wotdd have used this case^ thia nnniber, 
this jieraoii, this degnee, this gender : he woultl have 
used thi^ mood> this tenuei this simple, rather than 
this compound ; this adyerb here^ not there : he would 
have ended the sentence with this verb, not with that 
noun or participle,'* &€. 

In these few lines I have wrapped up the moat 
te-dious part of grammar ; and aXm the ground of 
almost all the rules that are so busily tanght by the 
master, and so hardly leanied by the scholar, in all 
common echools ; which, after this sort, the master 
shall teach without all error, and the scholar shall 
learn without great pain ; the master being led hy 
so sure a guide, and the scholar being brought into 
so plain and easy a way. And therefoi-e we do not 
contemn rules, but we gladly teach i-ules ; and teach 
them more plainly, sensibly, and orderly^ than they 
b*% commoidy tatight in common Bchoola, For when 
the master shall compare Tully's book with the 
scholar's ti-anslation, let the master, at the first, lead 
and teach his scholar to Join the rules of his gi'am- 
mar book with flk examples of lihi present lesson, 
until the scholar hy himseli' b© able to fetch out of 
his grammar every nde for every example ; eo as the 
grammar hook be ever in the scholar's hand, and 
also Uijed of him as a dictionai-y for every present 
use. Thia b a lively and perfit way of teaching <if 
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rules; where the common way used in common schools, 
to read the grammar alone by itself is tedious for the 
master, hard for the scholar, cold and uncomfortable 
for them both. 

Let your scholar be never afraid to ask you ' any 
doubt, but use discreetly the best allurements ye can 
to encourage him to the same ; lest his overmuch 
fearing of you drive him to seek some misorderiy 
shift j as to seek to be helped by some other book, 
or to be prompted by some other scholar; and so 
go about to beguile you much and himself more. 

With this way of good understanding the matter, 
plain construing, diligent parsing, daily translating, 
cheerful admonishing, and heedful amending of faults, 
never leaving behind just praise for well doing, I 
I would have the scholar brought up withal, till he 
had read and translated over the first book of Epis- 
tles chosen out by Sturmius, with a good piece of 
a comedy of Terence also. 

All this while, by mine advice, the child shall 
use to speak no Latin : for as Cicero saith in like 
Latin speaking. matter, with like words, Loquendoy 
male loqui discunt : and that excellent learned man 
G. Budseus, in his Greek commentaries, sore com- 
plaineth, that when he began to learn the Latin 
tongue, use of speaking Latin at the table and else- 
where unadvisedly, did bring him to such an evil 
choice of words, to such a crooked framing of sentences, 
that no one thing did hurt or hinder him more, all the 
days of his life afterward, both for readiness in speak- 
ing, and also good judgment in writing. 

In very deed, *if children were brought up in such 

* " Magni interest, quos quisque audiat quotidie domi, qui- 
huscuin loquatur k puero ; quemadmodum patres, paedagogi, 
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a house, or such a sdjool, where the Imtin tongue were 
projMjrly aiid pei'fitly spoken, m Tiberiua and Gaius 
G-iiiJCGhi were brought up ld their mother Comelia*a 
house ; surely then the daily use of speaking were the 
best and readiest way to lairn the Latin tongue. But 
now, coramonly in the best schools in England, for 
words, light choice hi smally regarded, true propriety 
wholly negleetedj confusion is brought in, Imrbai-ious- 
neas i^ bred up so in young wita^ m aften^ard they be 
not only marred for speaking, but also corrupted in. 
judgment, a«i with much ado, or never at all, they be 
brought to the light frame again. 

Yet all men covet to have their children speak 
Latin : and go do I very earnestly too. We both 
have one purpose: we agree iu desii-Cj we wish one 
end : but we differ somewhat in oi-der and way, that 
leadeth rightly to that end. Other would have them 
speak * at all a<:l ventures ; and^ so they he speaking, 
to speak, the master caieth not, the scholar knoweth 



miitres etiam loqtitmtur, Legimue epistolas Oomeli^ m^tns 
Cracchorum: ap^jriret filios aoQ torn iu gremio ^ucat^, quam 
in fierrooue matris.*' Cic. de cUris Orat. p, I8L So p. 154 
of the fliime book : **Falt Qracchua diligeafcia Ck)rneHie, matm 
hk puero doctus, et GrEecia hteHa emdittifl. '^ 

* Hei-e it is plain, Mr. Aachana Imfl Tiilly in hie view. 
** Pleriqu© iu hoc yootsm mod6, neque eom acienter, et virea 
exercent anas et lingua! celeritatem iucitaDt^ verbonimque 
frequentia delectautur. In quo fallit eos, quod audieruiitj 
DiQeiido hominea, ut dicaat, eflicere flolere. Vero euim ©tiaui 
ill ad dicitur, Perv^irae dicere^ homiues perverae dicendo facU* 
lime consequi. Quiuuohrem in latla i|>aiB exercitationibufi, etai 
uiil@ {}st^ etism subitd mope dicere« tamen illud utihuB aumpto 
flp&tio ad GDgitaudmn, paratiu^ ati|ue fK.xuratias dicarti; 
<.*ftput autein eat, qutid (ut verfe dicam) mijiiinij) facim«fl {mt 
eoim iDAgni laboria, qu«m plerique fiigimud) qtiain plurimluii 
acjribere." Cicero de Orat, hb L p, 92, 
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not, what. This is to seem, and not to be ; except it 
be, to be bold without shame, rash without skill, ftdl 
of words without wit. I wish to have them speak 
so, as it may well appear, that the brain doth govern 
the tongue, and that reason leadeth forth the talk. 
Socrates's* doctrine is true in Plato, and well marked, 
and truly uttered by Horace in Arte Poetica, " That, 
wheresoever knowledge doth accompany the wit, iiere 
best utterance doth always await upon the tongue." 
For good understanding must first be bred in the 
Much writing child, which being nourished with skill, 

speaking. and use of writing (as I will teach more 

largely hereafter) is the only way to bring him to 
judgment and readiness in speaking; and that in far 
shorter time (if he follow constantly the trade of this 
little lesson) than he shall do, by common teaching of 
the common schools in England. 

But to go forward ; As you perceive your scholar to 
go better and better on away, first, with understanding 
his lesson* more quickly, with parsiug more readily, 
with translatiDg more speedily and perfitly than he 
was wont ; after, give him longer lessons to translate ; 
and withal, begin to teach him both in nouns and 
The second de- verbs, what is propriwm, and what is 

in speaking. translotum ', what syTionymwrn, what 

* This doctrine of Socrates here mentioned, Crassus seems 
modestly to contradict, in Tully's first book de Orat. calling 
it rather probable, than true. " Atque illud est probabilius, 
neque tamen verum, quod Socrates dicere solebat, Onmes in eo 
quod scirent, satis esse eloquentes." The verses in Horace, 
which he commends, are weU known : 

" Scribendi rect^, sapere est et principium, et fons. 
Rem tibi SocraticsB poterunt ostendere chartae : 
Verbaque provisam rem non in vita sequentur." 
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diveTsvmi; which be corvtraria, and which be most 
notable phrases, in all his lecture : as, 

-. . f Rex sepultus est 

^«P"^ 1 magiifice. 

I Cum illo principe, 
Translatum. < sepulta est et gloria, 

( et salus reipublicfie. 

^ ( Ensis, gladius : 

Synonyma. j Laudare, prsedicare. 

I Diligere, amare ; 
Di versa. < Calere, exardescere ; 

( Inimicus, hostis. 

i Acerbimi et luctuosum 
Contraria. < bellum. 

( Didcis et Iseta pax. 

p, J Dare verba ; 

^^^^' \ *Abjicere obedientiam. 

Your scholar then must have the The third paper 
thii'd paper book; in the which, after ^°'^- 
he hath done his double translation, let him write, 
after this sort, four of these fore-named six, diligently 
marked out of every lesson. 

Propria. 
Translata. 
^ , 1 Synonyma. 

Contraria. 
Phrases. 



• This is Tully's expression ; which I therefore mention, 
because I have known some question the authority of it. 
Cic. lib. 1. Offic. "Relinquunt enim, et abjiciunt obedientiam, 
nee rationi parent." And near the end of the same book ; 
'* Non ilia omnia reUnquat, atque abjiciat? The allusion seems 
to be, A soldier quitting his post, and casting away his arms. 
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Or else three, or two, if there be no more; and 
if there be none of these at all in some lecture, yet 
not omit the order, but write these : 

{Diversa nulla, 
Contraria nulla, &c. 

This diligent translating, joined with this heedful 
marking in the foresaid Epistles, and afterward in 
some plain Oration of Tully, as pro Lege ManiMa, pro 
Archia Foeta, or in * those three ad C, Goesaremj shall 
work such a right choice of words, so straight a fram- 
ing of sentences, such a true judgment, both to write 
skilfully and speak wittily, as wise men shall both 
praise and marvel at. 

If your scholar do miss sometimes, in TnarTring 
rightly these foresaid six things, chide not hastily; 

Gentleness in ^^^ ^^^ ^^ hoi^ dull his wit, and 

teaching. discourage his diligence ; but monish 

him gently ; which shall make him both willing to 
amend and glad to go forward in love and hop^ of 
learning. 

I have now wished twice or thrice this gentle nature 
to be in a schoolmaster. And that I have done so, 
neither by chance, nor without some reason, I will 
now declare at large, why in mine opinion, (love is 
better than fear, gentleness better than beating, to 
bring up a cliild rightly in learning. '^ 

With the common use of teaching and beating in 
Common schools, common schools of England, I will not 
greatly contend ; which, if I did, it were but a small 
grammatical controversy, neither belonging to heresy 

* There are but two Orations properly ad C. Coesarem, viz. 
pro Q, LigariOj et rege Dehtaro : the third is easily understood 
to be that pro M. Marcello. 
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nor treason* nor gi-ently touching God nor the prince ; 
although in very deed, in the end, the good or ill 
bringing up of cliildren, doth a^ mnch serve to the 
good or Ul sei*vice of Gkni, oiir prince, and our whole 
country, as any one thing doth beaide. 

I do gladly agree with aJI good schoolmasters in these 
points ; to have children brought to good perfitnefis [per- 
fsetnesi] m ieamingj to all honesty in manners, to have 
M fe.iilts rightly amended, to have every vice severely 
corrected r but for the order and way, that leadeth 
Hghtly to theae pointa, we somewhat differ. For com' 
monly many schoolmasters, some as I have seen, moe 
[more] as I have heard tell, bo of so crooked a nature, 
as, when they meet with a hard-witted sharp a^^iiooi- 
scholar, they rather break him than bow a^**^***^!^' 
him, mther mar him than mend him. For when the 
schoolmaster is angry with some other matter^ then 
will he soonest fall to beat his acholar ; and though 
he himself should be punished for his folly, yet miiiit 
he beat some scholar for hia pleasure, thotigh there be 
no cause for him to do so, nor yet lault in the scholar 
to deserve so* Theae, ye will say, be fond school- 
masters, and few they be that be found to be such. 
They be fond indeed, but surely over many sudi b© 
fbimd everywhere. But this will I say, that even the 
wisest of your gi'eat beaters, do as oft punish nature 
m they do correct fanlts. Yea, many Nature punisiiBd. 
times the better natiire is sorer punished. For, if one 
by quickness of wit take his lesson readily, another by 
hardness of wit taketh it not so speedily ; the first k 
always commended, the other is commonly pinished : 
when a wise schoolmaster should rather discreetly 
consider the right disposition of both their natiires, 
and not so mnch weigh what either of them is able to 
IIL 7 
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do now, as what either of them is likely to do here- 
Quick wits for after. For this I know, not only by 
learning. reading of books in my study, but also 

by experience of life abroad in the world, that those 
which be commonly the wisest, the best learned, and 
best men also, when they be old, were never commonly 
the quickest of wit when they were young. The 
causes why, amongst other, which be many, that move 
me thtis to think, be these few, which I will reckon. 

Quick wits commonly be apt to take, unapt to keep; 
soon* hot, and desirotis of this and that ; as cold, and 
soon weary of the same again; more quick to enter 
speedily, than able to pierce far ; even like overnsharp 
tools, whose edges be very soon turned. Such wits 
delight themselves in easy and pleasant (studies, and 
never pass far forward in high and hard sciences. 
And therefore the quickest wits commonly may prove 
the best poets, but not the wisest orators ; ready of 
tongue to speak boldly, not deep of judgment, either 
for good council or wise writing. Also for manners 
Quick wits for and life, quick wits commonly be, in 

manners and . . /. i i • 

life. desire, newfangled; in purpose, uncon- 

stant; light to promise anything, ready to forget every 
thing, both benefit and injury; and thereby neither 
fast to friend, nor fearful to foe : inquisitive of every 
trifle, not secret in the greatest a£^rs ; bold with any 
person; busy in every matter; soothing such as be 
present, nipping any that is absent : of nature also, 
always flattering their betters, envying their equals, 

* ThuB Aristotle, most admirably describing the nature of 
youth : Ev/i€raj3oXoc Be, koI a^UopoL irphs ras eiriBvfiias Koi 
a(f)6bpa fitp firiBvfiovaif Ta}(p de iravovrat,' o^eicu yap ai 
fiovKriaeLSi Koi ov /nfydAat, Sxrirtp al twv Kap.v6vT<ov bi^at Koi 
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cle»pisiDg tbeir iiifeiioi^ ; and by quickness* of wit^ 
very quick and r^uly to like none m well as them- 
selves. 

Moreover, commonly, men very cjnick of wit be also 
very light of conditions ; and thereby very ready of 
dbpoflition to be caiTied over qnickly, by any ligbt 
company, to any riot and imtbriftineas when tliey be 
young ; and therefore seldom either honeat of life, or 
rich in living wlicn they be ol4 For qnick in wit, 
and light in mannei^, be either seldom troubledj or 
very soon weary, in carrying a very heavy pnr&e. 
Quick wits also be, in most part of all their doings, 
over quick, hasty, rash, heady, and brain-sick. These 
two last words, Heady and Bi-ain-fiick, be tit and proper 
worda, rising naturally of the matter, and termed 
aptly by the condition of over-much qnickneas of wit* 
In youth also they be ready acoffet-a^ privy mockers, 
and ever over-light and meny : in age, soon tasty, very 
wasj*isli, and always over-miaerable. And yet few of 
them come to any great age, by reason of their tim- 
ordered life when they were young ; but a g»"eat deal 
fewer of them come to ahow any great countenance, 
or bear any great authority abD3ad in the world, but 
either live ob«curely, men know not how, or die 
obscurely, men mark not when. They be Eke trees, 
that show forth &ir blossoms and broad leaves in 
spiing-time, imt bring out auiall and not long lasting 
fruit in harvest-time ; and that only such as fall and 
rot before they be ripe, and so never, or seldom, come 
to any good at alL For this ye shall find most true 
liy ejcperience, that, amongst a numbei' of quick wit« 
in youth, few be found id the end either vejy fortu- 
nate for themselves, or very profitable to serve the 
commonwealth, but decay and vanish, men know not 
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The best wits perchance some will think this place and 
f^Xg^"" matter doth require. But my purpose 
other living, ^gg hereby plainly to utter, what injury 
is offered to all learning, and to the commonwealth 
also, first by the fond father in choosing, but chiefly 
by the lewd schoolmaster in beating, and driving away 
the best natures from learning. A child that is still, 
silent, constant, and somewhat hard of wit, is either 
never chosen by the father to be made a scholar, or 
else, when he cometh to the school, he is smally re- 
garded, little looked unto ; he lacketh teaching, he 
lacketh encouraging, he lacketh all things, only he 
never lacketh beating, nor any word that may move 
him to hate learning, nor any deed that may drive 
him from learning, to any other kind of living. 

And when this sad-natured and hard-witted child is 
bet [beat] from his book, and becometh after either 
Hard wits prove student of the common law, or page in the 

best in every , . ■• i . 

kind of life. court, or servmgman, or bound prentice to 
a merchant, or to some handicraft, he proveth, in the 
end, wiser, happier, and many times honester too, than 
many of these quick wits do by their learning. 

Learning is both hindered and injured too, by the 
ill choice of them that send young scholars to the 
universities ; or whom must needs come all our divines, 
lawyers, and physicians. 

These young scholai-s be chosen commonly, as young 
jipj>les be chosen by children in a fair garden about 
The ill (;hoice of St. James's tide : a child will choose a 

iiig. sweeting, because it is presently fair and 

pleasant, and refuse a runnet, because it is then green, 
hard, and sour; when the one, if it be eaten, doth 
hivA)d both worms and ill liuiuoui's ; the other, if it 
sliiud hib lime, bo ordered aud kept as it- should, is 
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whol^iome of iteolf, and helpetk to tlie good disgestion 
of otliar meats. Sweetings will receive worms, rot, 
and dia on the treft, &nd noTer or seldom come to the 
gatliering for good and lasting store* 

For verjr gvM of heart I will not apply the siinilt- 
tnde ; but hereby 13 plainly seen^ how learning la robbed 
of her best wits, first, by the great beating, and after 
by the ill choosing of scholars to go to the nniveraitiei^: 
whereof Cometh partly that lewd and epitefixl proverb^ 
sounding to the great hurt of learning and shame of 
learned men, that "the greatest clerks be not the 
wiaeat men." 

And though I, In %11 tl^is disppuneej se^m plainly to 
prefer hard and rough wits, before quick and light 
wits^ both for learning and manners ; yet I am not 
ignoi-ant that some quicknesa of wit ia a singular gift 
of Gtxl, and m most rare amongst men ; and namely, 
Buoli a w^it as is quick w^ithout lightness, sharp without 
brittleness, daairoufi of good things wiUiout newfangle* 
neaa, diligent in painful things without wearisomeness, 
and oonstjint in good will to do all things well ; as I 
know was in Sir John Cheke, and is in soms that yot 
Uve, in whom all these fair qualities of wit are fully 
met together. 

But it is n<itable and truoj that Socrates mith in 
Plato to his friend Phfedo; that *^That number of 
men is fewest, which &r exceed, either in good or i]l| 
in wiadom or folly; 1>nt the mean betwixt both be the 
greatest number," Which he pi^reth very giiod, or 
true Lu diverg other things ; as in grey* b^7i41-aUn' 
hounds, amongst which few are found ex~ ^iHiber. 
ceefliog giH*at or exceeding little, exceeding awift or 
exceeding slow* And therefore, T spejiking of quick and 
hard wits, I meant the common number of quick and 
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hard wits; amongst the "whicli, for the most part, the 
hard wit proveth miany times the better learned, wiser, 
and honester man. And therefore do I the more 
lament, that such wits commonly be either kept from 
learning by fond fathers, or beat from learning by lewd 
schoolmasters. 

And speaking thus much of the wits of children for 
Horsemen be learning, the opportunity of the place, 
iSge of a good ^^^ goodness of the matter, might require 
schootoMters ^ h&Ye here declared the most special 
^'ge^o^°good ^^*^ ^^ * g^^d ^^ ^or learning in a child ; 
^*- after the manner and custom of a good 

horseman, who is skilfiil to know, and able to tell 
others, how by certain sure signs a man may choose a 
colt, that is like to prove another day excellent for the 
A good rider Saddle. And it is pity, that commonly 
S*thS^7^d ™^ore care is had, yea and that among 
schooimaBter. y^jy ^jg^ jnen, to find out rather a cun- 
ning man for their horse, than a cunning man for their 
children. They say nay in word, but they do so in 
deed : for to the one they will gladly give a stipend of 
two hundred crowns by the year, and loth to oflfer to the 
Horse weu other two hundred shillings. God that 

broken, child- .,,.i ■, ii.i.i- 

ren ill taught, sitteth m heaven laughetn their choice to 
scorn, and rewardeth their liberality as it should ; for 
he suffereth them to have tame and well-ordered horse, 
but wild and unfortunate children; and therefore in 
the end they find more pleasure in their horse than 
comfort in their children. 

But concerning the true notes of the best wits for 
learning in a child, I will report not mine own opinion, 
but the very judgment of him that was counted the best 
teacher and wisest man that learning maketh mention 
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of ; and that is Socrates in Hato^* who ex- rp^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ 
presseth ocrlerly these seven plain notew, ^*^^ ^^^ 
to ohoise [cAowire] a good wit in ei child for learning. 

2. MNH'MON* 

4* ^lAO'nONOS, 

5. *TAH'K002. ' 

6. ZHTKTIKO'2. 

♦ It may not he amiss, to present the rejuier with the whole 
passage out of Plato^ though some what long ; since not oiiiy 
the not^ and eharacters thijmselves, liut the explanatiou of 
thOTi, me in emne measure thenee taken by ovr author. 

vwdpxfi^t *Qt ^^ ;^aXfirSt ^p$uv^tv* wokv yap rot ^ahXav 
Q7rodftX(u<r4 ^^}(ai €P lir^vpois fiaBrj^irtjff 7f cV yv^vaa^lots' 
t^iKfdrfpos yap avrah 6 rr6po^t t^tos^ ikX* t>tf KOtv^s ^v fitrit 
Toii tr/^fiaros. *A}itj6^, ^<pt}. Kol pirrj^ovu 5e\ teal tlifparoVi, Ka\ 
^dvra ^iKmovov irjnjriop. rj tih rpiJjrw oUi ra re rov s-mf^tiTos 
€&f)\T}<r€tp Tiph BtoTTQvtiv^ Jtai roo-avnjv fidBri^lv tf Kai fXtXitifi^ 
cVirrXftt^ ; Ovditfa, ^S' ^j, tav pf} wavta'jramp § rvi^utjff, 

Tavra wpotrwfirrmKtv {6 Koi wponpov eiTTCfprv) ort ov kor d^ta» 
avr^% dftroyTai. Ov yap voBov^ 15ft aTrrwa-Bat, aXXa yvrft^iom* 

ffinXtt$T}pov I/, Kol {wajfra ra 8m tov trci^paTQV tfitXoTToyjf, ^iXo- 

TovTOif pttroTTOVjj^ ^cffXov 5^, *fat 6 Ta>'(JVT/a tqvtov pera^^Xf}^ 

The reader will obsorve the laat note ^tktw&tvos is not her^ 
expreafied; and I question very mnch, whether there be any 
such word in the Greek laugijage. In thia aenae fpiXorip^s 
IS gi^nerally ufl<3<^l; as in Xeuophon, speaking of Cyrus, 
<lii\opn&eaTaTo^ Kal ^iXtJTiftortiror and in another placo^ 
6}Hn u>s fj>ik6Tipth tor it Ktii t\tv$ipius : or elfw.* it |>«riphr3iHis, 
aB eiraivov tpttfTtTit^ oprytipivns^ ttfjti^tvo^^ i»r scrni^ suoh like. 
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And because I write English, and to Englishmen, I 
will plainly declare in English both what these words 
of Plato mean, and how aptly they be linked, and how 
orderly they follow one another. 

1. EY'^YH'2, 

Is he, that is apt by goodness of wit, and appliable by 
Wit— win. readiness of will, to learning, having all 
other qualities of the mind and parts of the body, that 
must another day serve learning; not troubled, mangled, 
and halved, but sound, whole, full, and able to do 
The tongue. their office ; as, a tongue not stammering, 
or over-hardly drawing forth words, but plain and 
ready to deliver the meaning of the mind ; a voice not 
The voice— face, soft, weak, piping, womanish, but audible, 
strong, and manlike; a countenance not weerish and 
stature. crabbed, but fair and comely; a per- 

sonage not wretched and deformed, but tall and 
Learning joined goodly ; for surely,* a comely coun- 
personage. tenance with a goodly stature giveth credit 
to learning, and authority to the person ; otherwise, 
commonly, either open contempt or private disfavour 
doth hurt or hinder both person and learning ; 

• Thus Xenophon in his Institution of Cyrus, designing 
rather, as Tully supposes, a model of a just and complete 
government, than a true relation of things performed, has 
described his prince with all these happy endowments both of 
mind and body : 

^vai 8c 6 Kvpos Xeyerai, kol cfScrai Irt Koi vvv V9r^ r&v 
^apfidpoiVj €idos fiev KoKkiaTos, "^I^Xl^ ^^ (jyCKavdpam&raroSi 
Koi ({)i\ofia$€aTaTos Koi (l)LKoTifi6TaTos, wore irdvra fiiv irSvow 
dvarXfjvM, irdvra h^ Kivhwov vrrofie'ivai rod iiraiveifrOai ev€Ka. 
And again in the same book : "Eti dc Koi bih rb <f)iKop.a6rls 
(Ivai, TToXXa p.€V avros del roits napovras dvrjpmrcLy tt&s txoyra 
rvyxdvoij kol oaa avros vn SKKdnv ipcari^rOf 8ta ro dy\iifovs 
clpaif raxv dncKplvero. 
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and even as * a fair utone reqiiireth to be set in tin? 
finest gold, with tEe beat workmanship, or else it 
leesetli much of the grace and price ; even so excellence 
in learning, and namely divinity, joined with a eemelj^ 
personage, is a marvellous jewel in the world. And 
how can a oomely "body be better employed than to 
^rve the fairest exercise of God'a greatest gift? and 
that is leaimng. But commonly the fairest Ix^dies are 
bestowed on the fonlest purposes. I wonid it were 
not so *f and with examples herehi I will not meddle j 
yet I wish that tho^e should both mind it and meddle 
with it, which have most occasion to look to it, aa 
gtiod and wise fathers should do ; and greatest autho- 
rity to amend i% m good and wise magistrates ought 
t<:* do. And yet I will not let openlj to lament the 
unfortimate case of leajTaing herein. 

For if a ftither have four sons^ three Mr and well 
Ibrmed both mind and body, the foni-th ' u^funncd 
wretched, lame, and deformed ; his choice ^^tlSy^^t™' 
shall be to put the worst to learnings as ^<^a™ng, 
one good enough to become a scholar. I have spent 
the most part of my life in the university, and theKj- 
forer I can bear good witness that many fathers com- 
monly do thus : whereof I have heard many wbe, 
learned, and m good men as ever I knew, make great 
and oft complaint A good horseman will chouse no 
such colt, neither for hia own nor yet for his master's 
saddle. And thus much of the iirs^ nota 

2. MNH'MON, 

Good of memory : a special part of the first note 



* Virgil lib. i, V. 5D6. 

*H}tLalt^ muntis .orUhmt ebon deaus, a.ut ubi It^ivo 
Argeutuxn Pttriuave laptu circumd^itiir auro/* 
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Memory. ev<l>vrfi:, and a mere benefit of n3.ture; 

yet it is so necessary for learning, as Plato maketh it 
a separate and perfect note of itself, and that so prin- 
cipal a note, as without it all other gifts of nature do 
small service to learning. Afranius,* that old Latin 
poet, maketh Memory the mother of learning and 
wisdom, saying thus : 

" Usus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria." 
And though it be the mere gift of nature, yet is 
memory well preserved by use, and much increased by 
order, as our scholar must learn another day in the 
university. But in a child a good memory is well 
Three sure signs known by three properties ; that is, if it 

of a good me- , . , "^ . ^. .V ^ . , . 

mojy. be qmck in receiving, sure in keepmg, 

and ready in delivering forth again. 

3. ^IAOMA0H'2, 

Given to love learning : for though a child have all 
the gifts of nature at wish, and perfection of memory 
at will, yet if he have not a special ^oye to^learnjng, 
he shall never attain to much learning. And there- 
fore Isocrates, t one of the noblest schoolmasters that 

• AuL Gell. lib. 13. cap. 8. Versus Afranii sunt in togata, 
cui Sellse nomen est : 

" Usus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria : 
Sophiam vocant me Graii, vos Sapientiam." 

f Dionysius, in his treatise of the ancient Greek orators, 
gives us this great character of Isocrates : 'ETri^ai/coToroff dc 
y€v6fi€vos tS>v Kara avrov aKfiaaravrtop xp^vov^ Koi roits Kpa* 
Tiarovs tS>v ^AOrjvrjo'i T€ koi iv Tfj aWjj 'EXXadi vemv TTOtdcv- 

aas . Koi t^s ^ XOr^vaidnv ttcJXcws elKova Troi^aras r^v 

(avTov ^xokfiVy Kara ras diroiKLas tS)v \6y<av. 

And so eminent for learning and wisdom were his scholars, 
that, as Dionysius informs us, Hermippus thought fit to 
write their History : 6 roifs ^ItroKparovs fmOrjTas dvaypdyjtag 
"Kpfimnos. 
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is in memory of leamingj who taught Mugs aiid 
piinces, aa Haljcamasaieiis writeth ; and out of whose 
ichool, as TiiWj saith, came forth * more noble cap- 
tains, moi-e wise coimsellors^ than did out of Efieus's 
hoi-ae at Tmy ^ thb laocrates, I say, did Ciiuse to he 
written at the entry of Lis school in golden letters 
thiK golden sontenee, f *Eii/ ijf tpihofjimdr}^, ea-rf woAu- 
fiadfjii which exceHenily said in Greeks is thus rudely 
in English^ " If tliou love learning, tliou ahalt attain 
to mueh learning/* 

4. *JA0'nONOX 

la he that hath a lust to labou i^ anda wUt to^ake 
t ginfl : ff>r if a child have all the benefits of nature, 
with perfection of memory, love, like, and praise 
I earning never so' much, yet if he be not of himself 
paiu^lj he shall never attain unto ii And yet where 
lov^s pres^entj lahour is seldom absent, and namely in 
study of leamingj and matters of the mind : and there- 
ft>re did laocrates rightly judge, that if his scholar were 
^ihojAaSri^f he cared for no mora Aristotle, :J rary- 

• ** Ee<^ tibi eatortua eat iBocmtea, magiiter ifltoruiti omnium, 
CUJU3 e ludo, tanqujuu ex equo Txojano, inuumeri principea 
ejEierunt ; sed eorum partim in pompa, partim in aqi« dluatrieB 
esse voluerunt. *^ Cic. de Orat^ lih. 2. 
t This sentence is likewise in his Parfeneflia to Dtemonicus^ 
X Tlds emuIatioEi between Isgcrated and Aristotle is men- 
tioned by TuUy more than once^ * ' Ipae Aristotelea, quuin 
flurere iHocmtcm nobilitate discipulorum viderefc, quod ipse 
suaediaputationes a causis forenaibus et civilibtifl ad tnfinem Htr- 
'moniaelegantiamtmnBtnlisaet, mutavit pepente totam formAtu 
prope disoiptiiue Miwd^ versmnque quenclam de Philocteta patdo 
aecoi dixit» Ille enim turpe aibi ait ease taccTO, quum BarbiyroB» 
hie autijm, qaum IsocrAtem pateretiirdicere/' De Onvt. Uh. B. 
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iDg from Isocrates in private affairs of life, but agreeing 
with Isocrates in common judgment of learning, for 
love and labour in learning, is of the same opinion, 
uttered in these words, in his Rhetorick ad Theodec- 
ten;* " Liberty kindleth love; love refuseth no labour; 
and labour obtaineth whatsoever it seeketh." And 
yet, nevertheless, goodness of nature may do little 
good, perfection of memory may serve to. small use, aU 
love may be employed in vain, any labour may be 
soon gravelled, if a man trust always to his own 
singular wit, and will not be glad sometime to hear, 
take advice, and learn of another ; and therefore^ doth 
Socrates very notably add the fifth note : 

5. WAIJ'KOOS, 

He that is glad to hear and learn of another : for 
otherwise he shall stick with great trouble, where he 
might go easily forward ; and also catch hardly a. very 
little by his own toil, when he might gather quickly a 
good deal by another man's teaching. But now there 
be some that have great love to learning, good lust to 
labour, be willing to learn of others ; yet, either of a 
fond shamefacedness, or else of a proud folly, they 
dare not, or will not, go to learn of another: and 
therefore doth Socrates wisely add the sixth note of a 
good wit in a child for learning, and that is 



The parody he used, though ingenious, was too severe on so 
great a man : 

Kla-xpov aiamaVf ^la-OKparrjv r' iav Xeyeip : 
Inverting this verse of Euripides, 

hla-xpbv (ruairaVf ^ap^dpovs r iav Xeyeti/. 
* See the beginning of the second book. 
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He that is naturally bold to aak any question, desirous 
to search out any doubt; not ashamed to learn of the 
mean^t, nor afraid to go to the greatestj mi til he be 
]>erfectly taught and fully Batiafied. The seventh ajid 
last point ia, 

7. ^TAE'nAINOS, 

He that loveth to be praised for veil doing, at his 
father OP ma.ater'a hand. A child of this nature will 
earnestly love learning, gladly labour for learning, 
willingly learn of other, boldly ask any doubt 

And thus^ by Socrates'a jutlgment, a good father, 
and a wise achoolmaster, abould choose a child to 
niiike a scholar ofj that hath by nature the foresaid 
perfect qualities, and comely furniture both of mind 
and body; hath memory quick to receive, sure to 
keep, and ready to deliver; hath love to learning; 
hath lust to labour ; hath desij-e to leai^n of others ; 
hath boldness to ask any que^ion; hath mind wholly 
l>ent to win prniae by well doing. 

The two first points be sge^J^J^soefits of nature ; 
whichj nevei-theless, be well preserved and much in- 
creased by good order. But as for the ^vg last^ love^ 
labour, gladness to learn of otheiiSs boldness to ask 
doubts, ai»d will to win praise, he won and maintained 
by the only wisdom and discretion of the schoolmaster. 
Which five points, whether a schoolmaster shall work 
sooner in a child by fearful l>eating, or et>urteous 
handling, yon that be wise, judge. 

•Yet some men^ wise indeed, but, in this matter, 
more by seyerity of nature than any wisdom at all, do 
laugh at lis, when we thua wish and reason, that 
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young children should rather be allured' to learning 
hy gentleness and love, than compelled to learning by 
beating and fear : they say " our reasons serve only to 
breed forth talk, and pass away time ; but we never 
saw good schoolmaster do so, nor never read of wise 
man that thought so." 

Yes forsooth, as wise as they be, either in other 
men's opinion, or in their own conceit, I will bring 
the contrary judgment of him, who, they themselves 
shall confess, was as wise as they are, or else they may 
be justly thought to have small wit at all ; and that is 
Socrates, whose judgment in Plato is plainly this, in 
these words; which, because they be very notable,* I 
will recite them in his own tongue : Oviev fjiddijfia 
fiera SovXeia^ [top eKevOepov] jy)^ fiavddvetv* oi fiev 
yap Tov (Tcdixarog itovoi ^ta irovovfievoif xeipov 
ovSev TO (Tcifia dtrepydl^ovTai' "^f^J ^^ ^loLiOv oiiev 
e/JLiJLovov fxaOriiJia, In English thus: "No learning 
ought to be learned with bondage : for bodily labours, 
MTOught by compulsion, hurt not the body ; but any 
learning leamied by compulsion, tarrieth not long in 
the miud." And why? For whatsoever the mind 
doth learn unwillingly with fear, the same it doth 
quickly forget without care. And lest proud wits, 
that love not to be contraried, but have lust to 
wrangle or trifle away truth, will say, that Socrates 
meaneth not this of children's teaching, but of some 
other higher learning ; hear what Socrates in the same 
place doth more plainly say : M^ ttoivvv fii(f, O) 
dpioTCj Toig TTOiSag ev To7g fjLadrnjLao'tv, dTiKd wa/f- 
ovTag Tp6(\>e : That is to say ; " And therefore, my 
dear friend, bring not up your children in learning by 

* This passage is cited in the preface of this book. 
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Ymng guiitlo- 
rnen \m wise- 
lier tojight U^ 
rida, bf cam* 

than to lesjn 
by (*ommnn 



compolmon and fear, but by playing and pleasure*** 
And you timt do read Plato as yoa The right f««dbe 
E^hould, do well i>orceivej that these be ""^^^^^ 
no questions asked by Socrates as doubta, but tliey be 
eeuteucea, first affirmed by SociiiteE^ as mere truths, 
and after given forth by Bocratej* qm right rules, most 
neceesary to be miarked, and fit to be followed of alJ 
them that would Lave children taught as they should* 
And in this-coimael, judgment, and authority of So- 
crates I will repose myself, until I meet with a man of 
the contrary mind, whom I may justly take to be 
wiser than I think BcMjratea was. 

Foud schoolmsstera neither can uudei^ 
atandj nor wlU follow this good counsel 
of Socrates ; but wise riders in their office 
can and will do both ; which is the only 
cause that commonly the young gentle- 
men of England go so unwillingly to schoolj and run 
BO &at to the stable. For in very deed, fond sehool- 
mastei'Sj by fear, do beat into them the hatreil of 
learning; and wise riders, by gentle allurementa, do 
breed up in them the love of riding. They find fear 
and bondf^e in schools, they feel liberty and freedom 
in stables ; which cawsetii them utterly to abhor the 
one, and most gladly to haunt the other. And I do 
not wi-ite this, that, in exhorting to the one, I would 
disguade young gentlejuen from the other ; yea, I am 
Sony with all my heart that they be given no more to 
riding tlian they be. For of all outward mdtig. 
qualities, to ride Mr is most comely for himself, most 
necessary for his country ; and the greater he is in 
bloodj the gt-eater is Ma praise, the more he doth ex* 
ceed all other therein. It waa one of the three excel- 
lent praises amongst the noble gentlemen of the old 
m. S 
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Persians; "Always to say truth, to ride feir, and 
shoot well:" and so it was engraven* upon Darius's 
tomb, as Strabo beareth witness : 

Darius the king Ueth buried here, 

Who in riding and shooting had never peer. 

But to our purpose : Young men, by any means 
leesing the love of learning, when by time they come 
to their own rule, they carry commonly from the 
school with them a perfect hatred of their master, and 
a continual contempt of learning. If ten gentlemen 
be asked, why they forgot so soon in court, that which 
they were learning so long in school, eight of them, or 
let me be blamed, will lay the fault on their ill-hand- 
ling by their schoolmasters. 

Cuspinian doth report, that that noble emperor 
Maximilian would lament very offcf his, misfortune 
herein. 

* This inscription is twice mentioned in his Toxophilus. 
Strabo*s words are these : Mifimfrcu S* ^Ovrfo-iKparos kcH t6 «r4 
Tov Aap€iov Tdcfxo ypdfifia rdbe* 

*I'A02 ^v tols (Jiikois* iTnrevs kol to^ottis apiaros iyevofirjv' 
KvvrjySiv iKpdrovV iravra iroie'iv fjbvvdfirjv. Strabo 15. 

+ This is the passage he alludes to in Cuspinian : " Ubi 
habihs per setatem ad Uteras addiscendas f uit, magistro Petro, 
qui postea Kovse Civitatis antistes erat, traditus, aliquot 
annis cum nobiHum quorundam filiis contubemaUbus Latinas 
didicit Uteras. Sed quum ejus prseceptor, soHs dialecticis ar- 
gutiis doctus, sophismata ilH inculcare vellet, ad qusB capes- 
senda aptus non erat, ssepius atrociter verberatus ab eo, magis 
ipse verberandus (quum verbera servos deceant, non liberos) 
tandem effecit, ut literas magis odio haberet, quam diHgeret. 
Quod tamen prsecipuum esse debet addiscenti literas, quemad- 
modum omnes docent boni praeceptores. 

"Audivi ex ore divi Maxinuliani hoc verbum, quod nun- 
quam e memoria mea excidet, quod jam Komanorum rex fac- 
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Yet aome men will say, that ehlldren, of nature, 
love paatime, and imslike learuing; be- Paatimo— 
cause, in their kind, tlie one la easy and ^^^^^^ 
pl^isant, the other hard and wearisome. WTiich is an 
opinion not ao true as some men ween* For the mat- 
ter Ijeth not so much in the diapo^ition of them that 
be young, m in the order and manner of bringing up 
by them that be old ; nor yet in the difference of 
learning and pastime. For beat a child if he dance 
not well, and cherish him though he learn not well, 
you sliiUl have Mm unwilling to go to dancej and glad 
to go to his book : knock him always when he draweth 
his ahaft ill, and favour him a^ain though he fault at 
his book, you shall have him very loth to he in the 
field, and veiy xvilling to go to schooL Yea, I say 
more, and not of myself but by the judgraent of those 
from whom few wise men will gladly dissent ; that if 
ever the nature of man be given at any time, more 
than other, to receive goodness, it la in. innocency of 
yoimg years, before that experience of evil have taken 
root in himr "For the pure clean wit of a sweet young 
baJ^e, is like the new^ wax, most able to i-eceive the 
best and faireat printing; and, like a new bright silver 
difih never occupied, to receive, and keep clean, any 
good thing that is pnt into it. 

And thus wiU in children, wisely wrought withal, 



tiM, in menaa, nt iolebat d© vftrik loqui, mwltia nd^antibus, 
dixemt. * Si,' inquit, * hodie pripceptor mmm vivoret Petniiv 
quiitiqumn multa preeceptoribus dcbeamuB, eftiuerttin, ut ae 
imtttulBse me fK^tiiteret Quam uiidta Guim honia priccep- 
toiibiia, qni rc^cte ins^tituunt pueroa, debemus, tam mtjltiB 
plagia siuit operandi iudtHjti paidagt^gi, qiii pretkisissimnm 
^tutis tempuB perdtttit, et ©a clocent, qiue dedificeie mnlto 
labore tiecosae est," ** 
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Will K euidiEn ^^y ei«flily he won to be very well willing 
^'^ f toleam; "And wit in children, by na- 

ture, namely meraorTj"* the only key and keeper of all 
learning, is readiest to receive, and surest to keep aay 
manner of thing that is learned in youth," This, lewd 
and learned, by common experience, know to be most 
tnie. For we remember nothing m well when we be 
old, as those things which we learned when we were 
young. And this Ie not strange, but common in all 

natnre^s works, *^ Every mfln scoth (aa I . 

said before) new wax is best for printing ' 
new clay fittest for working, new-ahorn wool apteat 
for soon and Hurest dyeing, new-freah flesh for good 
and durable salting." And this similitude is not rude, 
nor boirowed of the larder-houae, but out of his school- 
konsej of whom the wisest of Eoglacd need not bo 
ashamed to learn. "Young grafts grow not only 
soonest, but also faireat^ and bring always forth tlie 
best end sweetest fruit ; young whelps learn e.aailj to 
carry ; young popinjays leam quickly to speak/' And 
so, to be short, if in all other things, though they lack 
rea-Hon, senaCj and life, the similitude of youth ia fittesfel 
to all gotjdness ; surely nature in mankind ia moat 
beueticial and effectual in tliis behal£ 

Therefore, if to the goodness of nature be joined the 
wisdom of the teacher, in leading young wita into a 
right and plain way of learning ■ surely chihlren, kept 
up in God^s fear, and governed by his grace, may most 
easily be brought welt to serve God and their country^ 
both by virtue and wisdom. 

* "Quid dicam de thesauro renun omniimi Memoriae qnm 
nisi custi>a invGctiB oogitatisquo rehuB et verhia adhibeatnr, 
intelllgimaB oTimia., etiamsl pnEclariaabaa faeriut, in oratore 
peritura?'* Cic. de Orat. UK I. 
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But if wiJl and wit, by farther a^, be oecse allureil 
from innoeency, ddiglited in vain ^ghts, filled witli 
foul talk, crooked with wilfulnea9j hai'dened with stiib- 
bomnesa, and let loose to dii^obedience ; Burely it is 
hard with gentleness, but uiipossible with severe cru- 
elty, to call them back to good frame again. For 
where the one jjeix^hance may mend it, the other shall 
Burely break it ; and so, instead of some hope^ le^ive 
an assured deaperation, and * shameless contempt of 
all goodness^ the farthest |>oint in all mischief, as 
Xenophon doth most tnily and mast wittily mark. 

Therefom, to loTe or to hate, to like or contemn, to 
ply this way or that way to gtx>d or to bad, ye shall 
have as ye use a child in his youth. 

And one eatample, whether love or fear doth work 
more in a cliild for virtue and learning, I will gladly 
t«|K>rt ; which may bo heard with eome pleasui"e, and 
followed witlt more profit. 

Before I went into Germanyjt I came to Broadgate 

* This is the pas&age, X suppose : "E?rf cr^at fle Bu**i /loXtirra 
TTif d;(apicrTm ^ diftUfrxwrla' koI yitp avTf} /t*fyiaTij dt^Ktl diftu 

f Thifl diBcouTBe with this ejEcelLeat lady, he thus escpresses 
iu a letter to hia friend Stunniua ; '* Bm superiore ©atate, 
qumu ami<K>8 meoi iu agro Eboracenm viaerein, et inde Uteris 
Joaunis Checi in Aabim, ut hue profitiifictircr, acdttia Hixm, in 
via dfiflexi Leiceatriam, uhi Jana Graia cum patre habitaret, 
Statim Bdmlsittfl sum in eubicnhim ■ inveni aobilem puellam, 
Dii boui I legentem Grsece Ph^onem Hatonia ; quem sic in- 
telligitj lit milii ipsi aummani admirationem iujioerek Sic 
loquitui' et Bcribit (fra?ce, ut rera rtiferenti vix fides adhiberi 
poasit. Nacta est prreceptorem Joan nam Mmantm, utriuaqne 
linguae valcle peritiim ; propter hurnanitateni, prudentiiun, 
usnm, rectam r^ligionem, et alia aiulta rectissima^ amldtiit^ 
viuciula, uiihi lionjvinetiifamium*" 
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in Leicestershire, to take my leave of that noble lady- 
Lady Jane Grey. Jane Grey, to whom I was exceeding 
much beholding. Her parents, the duke and duchess, 
with all the household, gentlemen and gentlewomen, 
were hunting in the park. I found her in her cham- 
ber, reading Phcedo PlMords in Greek, and that with 
as much delight as some gentlemen would read a 
merry tale in Boccace. After salutation, and duty 
done, with some other talk, I asked her, why she 
would leese such pastime in the park? Smiling, she 
answered me ; "I wist, all their sport in the park is 
but a shadow to that pleasure that I find in Plato. 
AJas! good folk, they never felt what true pleasure 
meant." " And how came you, madam," quoth I, " to 
this deep knowledge of pleasure ? and what did chiefly 
allure you unto it, seeing not many women, but very 
few men, have attained thereunto?" " I will tell you," 
quoth she, "and tell you a truth, which perchance ye 
will marvel at. One of the greatest benefits that 
ever God gave me, is, that he sent me so sharp and 
severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster. For 
when I am in presence either of Mher or mother ; 
whether I speak, keep silence, sit, stand, or go, eat, 
drink, be merry, or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, 
or doing any thing else ; I must do it, as it were, in 
such weight, measure, and number, even so perfectly, 
as God made the world; or else I am so sharply 
taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea presently some- 
times with pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways 
(wliich I will not name for the honour I bear them) 
so without measure misordered, that I think myself in 
hell, till time come that I must go to Mr Elmer ; who 
tcacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with such fair 
allurements to learning, that I think all the time no- 
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thing wMles I am with liim. And wlien I am called 
from him J I fall on weeping, because whatsoever I 
do else hut learning, is full of grief j troahle, fear, and 
whole misliking unto me. And thua my book hath 
been so miach my pleasure, and bringeth daily to me 
more pleasure and morej that in respect of it, aU other 
pleaauresj in very deed, be but tri£es and troubles 
imto me/' 

I remember this talt gladly, both because it is so 
wortjiy of memory, and because also it was the last 
talk that ever I had, and the last time that ever I 
saw that noble and worthy lady. 

I could be over long, both in Bhowing Just causes, 
and in reciting true examples, why learning should be 
taught rather by love thart fear. He that would se« 
a peifect discourse of it, let him read thj;it learned 
treatiise, which my friend Joan. Sturmiua wr^te, J>e 
Tmdtutmm Prkwipu^ to the duke of CI eves. 

The goodly counsels of Solomon and Jeaus the son 
of Siiuch, for sharp keeping in and brid- qaipardtvir^m, 
ling of yotith, are meant mther for far ^^^Mi^^ 
tberly correction, than masterly beatings rather for 
manners^ than for le.amnig ; for other places, than for 
schoolsv For God forbid, but all evil toucheSj wanton- 
neas, lying, picking, sloth, will, stubbomness^ and dis- 
obedience, should be with shai^ chastisement daily cut 
away. 

Thiij discipline was well known, and diligently used, 
among the GreciaJ^ and old Rtjnians ; as doth appear 
in Aristoplianes, Isocratea, and Plato, and also in the 
Comeflie* of Plantus ; where we see that children were 
under the mle of threw iiersons, t/n^Gm- l Sohooiiua^ter; 
tiyre^ pctdagogo^ pare/Ue. The schoolmaa- a. Fatljer. 
ter taught liiui k-iirning with all gentlent'isji ; the gti- 
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vOTnor corrected his majmera with much aharpness; 
the father held the stem of hia whole ol>eitienc«L And 
so he that iisetl to teach, did not eonmionlj use to 
heat, but remitted that, over to another man's charge. 
But what sliall we say, when now iq our days the 
schoolmaster is used both for prmtiBp&or in learning 
and pcedoffogm in mannei'sl Surely, I would he aliould 
not donibund their oMcea, but discreetly use the duty 
of both ; BO that neither iU touches should be left un- 
punishedj nor gentleness in teaching anjrwiae omitted* 
And ho shall well do both, if wisely ho do appoiat 
divei-sity of time, and separate place, for cither pur- 
pose; using always such discreet moderation, be the 
Theaohooi-iioiaafl. school-house should bo couuted a sanctu- 
ary against fear, and very well learning a common 
jmrdon for ill doing, if the fault of itself be not oTcr 
heinous. 

And thus the children, kept up in God^a fear^ and 
preserved by his grace, finding pain in ill doing, and 
pleasure in well studying, should easily be brought to 
honesty of life^ and perfeetneaa of learning ; the only 
mark that good and wise fatliers do wish and labour 
that their children should most busilj and carefully 
nhocit at. 

Tlici-e is another discommodity, besides cruelty in 
YautiirtfEng- schoolmiiatei-a In beating away the love 
w wi^rSS* of lejimiug from children, wMck hinder- 
much liixTty. (,|]^ learnings and virtue, and good bring- 
iug up of youth, and namely young gentlemen, veiy 
much in England, This fault is cleaa contrary to the 
first I wished before, to have love of learning bred 
up in chilch^en : I wish as much now, to have young 
men brought up in good onler of living, autl in ,some 
more severer iliacipliiic, than commonly they be. We 
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Lave lack in England of such good order as the old 
noble Persians ao carefully used ; whose children, to 
the age of twenty-one years, were brought up in learn- 
ing, and exerciBea of labour ; * and that in such place, 
where they should neither see that was uncomelyj nor 
hear that was unhoneat, Yea^ a young gentleman was 
never fi^ee to go where he would, and do what he list 
himself; but noder the keep, and by the counsel of 
some grave governor, until he was either marriedj or 
allied to bear Bome office in the commonwealth. 

And s3ee the great obedience that was used m old 
time to fathers and goveiiiorB. Ko aon, wei-e he never 
so old of yeara, never so great of birth, though he 
were a king's son, might marry, but by his father's and 
mother' B also consent. Cyinis the Great, after he bad 
csonquei-ed Babylon and subdued lich king Croesus, 
with whole Asia Minor, coming triumphantly home, 
his unele CyaxareB offered him his daugliter to wife, 
Cyrua thanked his undej and praised the maid ; but 
for marriage, he answci-ed him with these wise and 
sweet words, as they be uttered by Xenophon : *AAA^ 
tj Ki/ct^apij, TO, re yho^ €7raaS, Km t^v maiSa, icotJ 
StSpct' ^ovKofiat ie, e^rj O'vv r^ rod irarpo^ y^tijui? 
Koi TiJ TTJq fJLtjTpo^ TavTo. cTOi 0-vi^aipe<Tar + That 13 
to say, ** XJucle Cyaxaj-es, I commend the stock ^I Hke 

• ^Eirnv avToh 'EXeu^epa *AyopA tcakov^iin^, hSa ra t€ 
^aaik€ia Koi to. cXXa ap^f*" wewolrp-ai^ ivrtvBev to. /uei/ aiViOf 
lail ol ayopoioi Jrdi at rovrmP t)>ayat, Ktii awfipoKaXini airfX^- 
Xa»Tat Ht akXov rowov^ mv fJ-fj ^iyi'Vijrat tj tovtiov Tvp^jj r^ 
rm\* ntwai^fvpivtiiv fvKotrpla. I Bce 00 tlifference between 
this coE*ig€i in Persia, and ouo here ii» EiiglMid ; ©xocptiiig 
tbitt tlieira waa joiDtiJ to tlio court, and so was nnore in tbo 
cyo of the world. — Cyri, P®d. 7. 

t Cji'i FfEd. n. 
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the maid, and I allow well the dowry ; but (saith he) 
by the counsel and consent of my father and mother, 
I will determine farther of these matters." 

Strong Samson also in Scripture saw a maid that 
liked him ; but he spake not to her, but went home 
to his father and his mother, and desired both ^ther 
and mother to make the marriage for him. Doth this 
modesty, doth this obedience, that was in great King 
Cyrus and stout Samson, remain in our young men 
at this day ? No surely : for we live not longer after 
them by time, than we live far different from them by 
good order. Our time is so for from that old disci- 
pline and obedience, as now, not only young gentle- 
men, but even very girls, dare, withoiit all fear, though 
not without open shame, where they list, and how 
they list, marry themselves in spite of father, mother, 
. God, good order, and all. The cause of this evil ia, 
that youth is least looked unto, when they stand in 
most need of good keep and regard. It availeth not 
to see them well taught in young years, and after 
when they come to lust and youthful days, to give 
them licence to live as they lust themselves. For if 
you suffer the eye of a young gentleman once to be 
entangled with vain sights, and the ear to be corrupted 
with fond or filthy talk, the mind shall quickly fall 
sick, and soon vomit, and cast up all the wholesome 
doctrine that he received in childhood, though he were 
never so well brought up before. And being once 
inglutted with vanity, he will straightway loathe all 
learning, and all good counsel to the same ; and the 
parents, for all their great cost and charge, reap only 
in the end the fruit of grief and care. 
Great men's This cvil is not commou to poor men, 

sons worst n ^ 'm ^ • ^ 

brought up. as (jrod Will have it, but proper to nch 
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and great men's cbildren, as they deserye it. Indeed 
from seven to aevetiteen, young gentlemeo commonJy 
be carefully enougli brought up ; but from seven tt^n 
to seven-and-tweoty (the most dangerous time of till 
a man's lifej and most lilippery to stay well in) they 
have commonly the rein of all. licence in their own 
hand, and especially such aa tlo livo in the court. 
And that which is moat to be mairelled ^^j^^ m^i^finid ^. 
at, commonly the wisest and also best ^tiera, 
men, be found the fondest fathers in this behalf. AnS 
if some good father wonld seek some remedy herein, yet 
the mother (if the house hold of omr lady) had rather, yea, 
and wiU too, have her son cunning and bold, in making 
him to live trimly when he is young, than by leam-* 
iug and travel to be able to serve his prince and his 
comntry, both wisely in peace, and stontly in war, 
wheu he is old. 

The fault is in yourselves^ ye noble- Jltean men's som 
men's! sons, and therefore ye deserve the authoiity. 
gi-eater blame, that commonly the meaner men's chil- 
dren come to be the wisest connsellors and greatest 
do^rs, in the weighty affairs of thia realm. And why i 
for God will have it so of his providence, because ye 
M^\ have it no otherwise by your negligence. 

And Grod m a good Gmlj and wisest in aU his doings, 
that will place virtue, and displace vice, in those king- 
dotna where he doth govern. For he knoweth, that 
nobility without -virtue and wisdom, is KobUJty without 
blood indeed, but blood truly without ^'s^^^^- 
bones and sinews ; and so of itself, without the other, 
very weak to bear the burthen of weighty affairs. 

The greatest ship indeed comjoionly carrieth the 
greatest burthen, but yet always with the greatest 
jeoimi-dy, not only for the ijcrsons and goods coumiit- 
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ted unto it, but even for the ship itself, except it be 
governed with the greatest wisdom. 
Nobmty with ^^t nobility, governed by learning and 

^''^^°™* wisdom, is indeed most like a fidr ship, 

- having tide and wind at will, under the rule of a skil- . 
ful master: when contrariwise, a ship carried, yea, 
with the highest tide and greatest wind, lacking a skil- 
Xobiiity ful master, most commonly doth either 

with wisdom, .i.^i- •• , i..ii. 

without do. smk itself upon sands, or break itself 
upon rocks. And even so, how many have been either 
drowned in vain pleasure, or overwhelmed by stout 
Vain pieasnre wilfubiess, the histories of England be 
^i^t^' able to afford over-many examples unto 
^*to*nobi- ^®* Therefore, ye great and noblemen's 
lity- children, if ye will have rightfully that 

praise, and enjoy surely that place which your fatjiers 
have, and elders had, and left imto you, ye must keep 
it as they gat it ; and that is, by the only way of vir- 
tue, wisdom, and worthiness. 

For wisdom and virtue, thei'e be many fidr examr 
pies in this court for young gentlemen to follow ; but 
they be like fair marks in the field, out of a man's 
reach, too far off to shoot at well. The best and 
worthiest men indeed be sometimes seen, but seldom 
talked withal. A young gentleman may sometimes 
kneel to their person, but smally use their company 
for their better instruction. 

But young gentlemen are fedn commonly to do in 
the court, as young archers do in the field ; that is, 
take such marks as be nigh them, although they be 
never so foul to shoot at : I mean, they be driven to 
III company ^^^P company with the worst ; and what 
marreth youth, f^j,^ ^ company hath to comipt good 
wits, tlic wisest men know best. 
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And not^ill oompaTiy only, but the ill opinion also 
of the most part dotli much haim ; and t^,^ p,^^^ ^^f^^ 
namely of those which ahould be wifie in l!^ \>^^nt^. 
the true deciphering of the good disposi- turaHinyoatij. 
tioii of nature J of comeliness in courtly raanners, and 
all right doings of men. 

But error and phantasy do commonly occupy the 
jdace of tnith and judgment. For, if a yoimg gentle- 
man be demure and Btill of nature, they say he is 
simple and lacketh wit ; if he be bashftil, and will 
Boon blush, they call him a babiah and ill bronght up 
thing J when Xenophon doth precisely note in Cyrus, 
that "his * bashfulness in youth, was the very true 
sign of bis Tirtue and atoatness after/* If he be inno- 
cent and ignorant of illj tliey say he is mde^ and bath 
no grace : so ungraciously do some grace- Thc^niccj in 
lejss men miBuae the fair and godly word ^^^^^ 

Ent if ye would know what grace they mean, go 
and lookj and learn amongst them, and y© shall soe 
that it isj 

Firaty to blush at nothing; and "blushing in youth/' 
saith Aiistotle, " is nothing else but feav to do ill : *' 
which ftiar being once lustily frayed away from youtit, 
then foUoweth to dare do any mischief, GraMofcotut. 
to contemn stoutly any goodneBa, to be busy in every 
matter^ to be skilinl in eyery thing, to acknowledge 
no Ignorance at all. To do thua in court, is count^l 
of some the chief and greatest grace of all ; and tenned 

• This la the place m XBoophon, 'flg 3f wfmTJytv 6 

j(p/tVQ^ ffW^ov trvv ™ fifytBti th wpav rov npoaii^v yfvta- 

fmivffr$<Ut 6w6t€ irvvrvyx^f^^ toif wpftr^vripois* Cyri Paed, 1. 
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by the name of a virtue, called courage and boldness ; 
Boldness, yea in when Crassus in Cicero teacheth the 

SoTto b^*"^""' clean contrary, and that most wittily, 

praised. saying thus, Audere, cum bonis eticmi 

rehis conjvm/:ty/nv, per adpsv/m est magnopere fvjgi- 
emdwrn : which is to say, " To be bold, yea in a good 
matter, is for itself greatly to be eschewed." * 

Moreover, where the swing goeth, there too follow, 
More grace of fawn, flatter, laugh, and lie lustily at 

*^^^' other men's liking : to face, stand fore- 

most, shove back : and to the meaner man, or un- 
known in the court, to seem somewhat solemn, coy, 
big, and dangerous of look, talk, and answer: to think 
well of himself, to be lusty in contemning of others^ 
to have some trim grace in a privy mock: and in. 
greater presence to bear a brave look to be warlike^ 
though he never looked enemy in the fiw5e in war ; yet 
. some warlike sign must be used, either a slovenly bus-, 
kin, or an overstaring frounced head, as though out of 
every hair's top should suddenly start out a good big 
Men of war best ^^*^ when need requireth. Yet, praised 

of condition, ^y^ Q^^ England hath at this time many 
worthy captains and good soldiers, which be indeed so 
honest of behaviour, so comely of conditions, so mild 
of manners, as they may be examples of good order to 
a good sort of others, which never came in war. — But 
to return where I left : In place also to be able to 
raise talk, and make discourse of every rishe t ; to 
have a very good will to hear himself speak ; to be 
Palmistry. seen in palmistry, whereby to convey to 

chaste ears some fond and filthy talk. 

♦ Cic. de Orat 3. 

t This is the reading of edd. 1570 — ^71. Upton renders it 
nish. 
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And if aome Smithiield nxflfian take up some strange 
goingj some n&w mowing with the mouth, some 
"WTinching with the ahouldeTa, some brave pmverbj 
some fresh new oath that is not stale, bnt will run 
mund in the month ; some new disguised garmentj or 
d^perate hat, fond in fashion, or garish in colour, 
whatsoeTer it cost, how small soever his living be, bj 
what shift soever it be gotten, gotten must it l>e, and 
used with the firstj or else the graoe of it ia stale and 
gone. Some pait of this graceless grace was described 
by me in a little rade verse long ago. 

Ta latigli, to ho, to flatter, to face, 
Four ways hi court t<i wiu men grace. 
If thou he thrall to none of tbese, 
Away good Peckgoofife, benoe J*>hn Cheesa 
Mark well my word, and mark their deed. 
And think tlds verae part of thy creed. 

Would to God this talk were not tme, and that 
some men*a doings were not thus. I write not to hurt- 
any, hut to profit some; to accuse none, but to moni^h 
such who, allnred by ill connselj and foHowing ill ox- 
ample, contraiy to their good bringing jj^jcomise] 
up, and against their own good nature^ t Company, 
yield overmuch to these follies and faults. I know 
m&ny serving-me^ of good order, and well staid; and 
again, I hear eay there be 3ome serving- Berving-meii, 
men do but UI service to theii* yf>ung mastern. Yea, 
read Tei-ence and Plautns advisedly over, and ye 
flhaU find in those two wise writers, almost in cveiy 
oomedy, no unthrifty young man, that is aot brought 
tli€re\mto by the subtle enticement of some lewd ^r- 
vant. And even now in our daye^ Get®, ^„^ Gormpttim 
and Davi, Gnathoa, and many bold i*^*"™^*- 
bawdy Phormios too, be presdng in to prattle on 
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eveiy stage, to meddle in every matter ; when honest 
MvUiact^tPauci I^aJ^i^nos all all not be hcaixi, bnt bear 

Fa^mnon^ Small swing witli their masters* Their 
coinpanTj their talJt, their over great experience in 
mischief, doth easily comipt the Viest imtui-es, and 
beet brought up wits. 

But I marvel the less that these misorders be among 
MrBdrdera ia the some m the court ; for comnionly in tlie 

mmtty. countiy also every where, iiinowncj mi 

gone, haahfulness ia vajaished ; much pi-eaumption in" 
youthj small authoritj in age ; reverence is neglected, 
duties bo confounded ; and, to be ahortj disobedience 
doth overflow the banks of good order almost in every 
place^ almost in every degree of man. 

Mean men have eyes to see, and cause to lament^ 
and occasion to complain of these miseries j but other 
have authority to remedy them, and ^ill do so too, 
when God shall tMnk time fit. For all these mis.- 
orders be Gkrd'a just plagues, by his sufferance brought 
justly upon us for our sins^ which be inJimte in num- 
ber, and horrible in deed ; but namely for the great 
abominable sin of unkindness : but what uxiklndnesa 1 
even such unkindneas as was in the-i 
Jews, in contenming God^s voice, in| 
shrinking from his wonl, in wishing back again 
Egypt, in committing adultery and whoredom', i 
with the women, but with the doctrine of Babylon, 
and* did bring all the plagues, destructions, and capti- 
vities, that fell so oft and horrible upon Israel, 
I We have csiuse also in England to bewan^ of un- 
kindness, who have had in m few years the candle of 
Doctrina-^tmrts, Grod^B word SO oft Ughtcnedj so oft put 
out; and yet will vecture hy our unthankfiiltiesa in doc- 
* EtUt. Mayor, &a*, omit and. 
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tiine and sinfiil life, to leese again light, candle, can- 
dleptick and all. J 

God keep us in his fear ; God graft in us the true 
knowledge of his word, with a forward will to follow 
it, and so to bring forth the sweet fruits of it ; and 
then shall he preserve us by his grace from all manner 
of terrible days. 

The remedy of this doth not stand only in making 
good common laws for the whole realm, Ptibiicas leges. 
but also (and perchance chiefly) in observing private 
discipline, every man carefully in his own Domaiti4xi dUd- 
house ; and namely, if special regard be ^p^^'^ 
had to youth; and that, not so much in teaching 
them what is good, as in keeping them from that 

that is ill. Cognitio horU. 

Therefore if wise fathers be not as well aware in 
weeding from their children ill things and ignoratia tmU, 
ill company, as they were before in grafting in them 
learning, and providing for them good schoolmasters, 
what fruit they shall reap of all their cost and care, 
common experience doth tell. 

Here is the place, in youth is the time when some 
ignorance is as necessary as much know- Some ignorance 
ledge ; and not in matters of our duty knowledge. 
towards God, as some wilful wits willingly against 
their own knowledge, perniciously against their own 
conscience, have of late openly taught. Indeed St. 
Chrysostom, that noble and eloquent doctor, *in a 



* The passage here pointed to, is in St. Chrysostom's fifth 
Discourse ircpl Eifiapfiivrjs kuL Upovoias, A captious question 
being put, ".How comes one man to be rich, and another 
poor?" he answers, "Though we were never so ignorant of 
the reasons of these things, yet it is far better to continue in 
III. 9 
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sermon contra Fatum^ and tho mirioiia SeareMng of 
Nativities, doth wisely say, that " Ignorance therein is 
better than knowledge." But to wi'ing this sentence, 
to wrest thereby out of men*a hands the knowledge of 
God*H doctrine, is withont all rea&onj against com- 
mon sense, contrary to the judgment also of tbem 
which bo the discreetest men and best learned on 
their own side. I know Julianus Apostata* did 
io ; bnt I never heard or read that any ancient 
Father of the primitive church either thought or 
wrote 80. 
j^^f^ But this ignorance in youth which I apeak on, or 
inDDceiK^ in ratlier this simplicity, or most tnily this 
youtk itmocency, is that which the noble Per- 

sians, as wise Xenophon doth teiitify, were ao careful 
to breed up their youth in. But Christian fathers 
commonly do not so. And I will tell you a tale, a^ 
much to be mkliked, as the Persaians' example is to bo 
followed. 



our ignoranoe, tlian to ftdniit of any impious tenet or opinioQ .-" 
BtXrtov ybp ^yvouv KoXaif^ fl c*8<W kukS^s' to fiep ynp ovtc 
l^f t Kanjyopww, to ^f aweurtpijTiu avyyvtitfMfS- Tom* 6, pog, 
878, Etlit. Savil, 

* Julian pat forth a severe edict, whereby he forhade the 
ChiistiMis publicly in the schools either to t^ch or study hu- 
mane Utenatitra For whicli Gregory NMianzen thus warmly 
inveighs against him, though playing too mueh with tho word 
XSeyos : — KczJcf iV^ irpfTrova^a ttKTj^ Xoysa KoXa^ferSai tmip iiji- fls 
X6yov$ TT^pai/o^j^ia^. Ztv Koiuav ovTii}v XoytKoti^ ajr<nri., a?c 
IM0V avrovi XptfTTiaJfOts iif>$6m}frept aXoySrara irrpi \6yti>v 
&iamT}$€iS 6 TrdvTitiv, ajf ^^TOj Xoyiayraros. 2rjj\. d* pag» 4* 
Mit, Eton, **IHud antem indemens, obniendum pereani 
fokutio, quod aroebat docer^ magiBtros rhetoricoa et gramme- 
ti€43a ritns Chriatiani cultorea,^' Auuninnui Miircellinus, 
hk 21, 
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This ia^ Bummer I w£Ui in a gentleman's houses 
where a young childj somewhat past fom^ ^ ^j^jj^ ^ 
year old, could in no wiae fiume his i»ro"siit tip- 
tongue to say a little short grace ; and yet he could 
roundly rap out so many ugly oath 3^ and those of the 
newest fashion, as iome good man of fourscore year 
old hath never heard named l^efore;. And that which 
was most detestable of all, his father and m puTotita. 
mother would laugh at it I much doubt what com- 
fort another day this child shall bring unto them* 
Thifl ohild UHing much the company of aerving-men, 
and giving good ear to their talk, did easily leam^ 
winch he shall hardly foiTget all the days of his life 
hereafter. So likewiBe in the court, if a yOTing gen- 
tleman will venture himself into the company of ruf- 
fianfj, it is over-great a jeoptu^yj lest their fashions, 
manners, thoughtSj talk, and deeds, will very soon be 
over-like.* " The confounding of compa- Ju comjiariy. 
nies bi-eedeth confusion of good manners, both in the 
court and every where else." 

And it may be a great wonder, but a greater shame 
to tia Christian menj to understand what a heathen 
wiiter, Isocrates, doth leave in memory of writing, con« 
coming the care that the noble city of Athens bad to 
bring up their yonth in honest company and virtnoua 
discipline ; whose talk in Greek is to this eflfect in 
English :- — 

" The city was not more careful to see their children 
well taught^ than to see their young men well governed] 
which they brought to pass, not so much by common 
law, as by private discipline. For they had more 
regard that their youth by good order should not 



^ The ecR 1570-71 hav^e ever-like. 
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offend, than how by law they might be punished ; and 
if offence were committed, there was neither way to 
hide it, nor hope of pardon for it. Good natures were 
not so much openly praised, as they were secretly 
marked and watchfully regarded, lest they should leese 
the goodness they had. Therefore in schools of sing- 
ing and dancing, and other honest exercises, governors 
were appointed more diligent to oversee their good 
gaanners, than their masters were to teach them any 
lleaming. It was some shame to a young man to be 
seen in the open market ; and if for business he passed 
through it, he did it with a marvellous modesty and 
bashful fashion. To eat or drink in a tavern was not 
only a shame, but also punishable in a young man. 
To contrary, or to stand in terms with an old man, 
was more heinous * than in some place to rebuke and 
scold with his own father." "With many other mo[re] 
good orders and fair disciplines, which I refer to their 



* In this citation out of Isocrates, Mr. Ascham has rather 
given the sense of several passages, than a strict translation of 
his author ; and perhaps he might trust to his memory, with- 
out consulting the original; which is no uncommon thing 
with learned men. What is here expressed, "than in some 
place," is in the Greek, rj vvv : which is not a comparison be- 
tween Athens and some other state in point of strict disci- 
pline and regularity of manners, but a complaint of a decay 
herein, and of a degeneracy in the present age from the good 
conduct of former times. 

The latter part, where he keeps somewhat closer to the 
original, I shall transcribe : Ovtch b' li^tvyoi/Jn^j/ ayophof^ fiore 
€t Kcu TTOTC dicXdeiv dvayKa(r6€i€Vf fiera iroWrjs albov£ jcal 
(rfo<l>poavvris €<f>ai.vovTO tovto ttoiovvtcs' dvTcnreiv be rots 
Trp€<rPvT€pois, fj Xoibopria-aa-Baiy detvdrepov Mfu^oVj fj injv 
TTfpi Tov£ yov€as i^ap^pravciv' iv KaTnjXeia fie (jxiyeiv § 
irtflv, ovdeis ovb* &p olKerrjs €ni€iKT)s crdX/ii;cr6. 
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readingj that have luat to look upon the description of 
such a worthy commonwealth. 

And to knov what worthy fruit did. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
spring of such worthy seed, I will tell thy trmt 
you the most manrel of all, and yet ench a truth aa 
no man aball deny it, except such as he ignorant in 
knowledge of the best stories. 

Athens, by this discipline and good ordering of 
youth, did breed up, within the circuit of that one 
city, withiu the compass of one hundred yearj within 
the memory of one man's life, so many notable cap- 
taiofi in war, for worthiness, wisdom^ and learning, aa 
be scarce matchablej no, not in the state of Rome, in 
the compass of those seven hundred years, when it 
flourished most 

And because I will not only say itj but also prove 
it^ the names of them be these : Mil- ^^ ^^^^^^ ^^p_ 
tiades,Themi8tocles, Xanthippii'5, Pericles, *^^ ^^ ^^^"'"«' 
OimoHj AlcihiadeSj Thi-asybulus, Conon, Iphicratea, 
Xenophon, Timotheus, Theopompui^ Demetrius, and 
divers other TOo[re] ; of which every one may justly be 
spoken that worthy praise which was given to Scipio 
Africanus, who Cicero doubteth, ** whether ho wero 
moi^ noble captain in war, or more eloquent and wise 
counsellor in peace." And if ye believe not me, read 
diligently *JEimRn^ Probus in Latin, and Plutarch in 
Greek ; which two had no cause either to flatter or lie 
upon any of those which I have recited. 

And beside nobUity in war, for excellent and match* 



• CornehuB Nepoe, whose worka by miBtake have gone 
xmder thii name of ^Emiliua Pmbtia ; who eeema to have no 
other title to them^ tban as he tcwk caj^e to have them copied 
out for the use of the Emperor Theotloaiiia. 
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The learned men 1^63 maisterg in all msjiner of learmngj in 
of Atlmna. ^1^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ meinory of one age, were 

more learned meo, and tliat in a manner altogether, 
than all time doth remember, than all place doth 
afibrd, than all other tongues do contain. And I do 
not meiin of those autliorSj Mrhich by injury of time, 
by negligence of men, by cruelty of fire and Hwordj bo 
lost ; but even of those, which by God's grace are left 
yet unto ua ] of which, I thank God, even my poor 
Btudy lacketh not one. As, in philosophy, Plato, Aria- 
totle, Xenophon, Euclid, and Theophrast ; in eloquence 
and civil law, DemoBthenes, ^sohinesj Lycnrgns, 
DinarchuSj Deraadea, Isocrates, Lsegus, LyBiaa, Antis- 
thenes, Andocides; in histories, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
XejiophoUj andj which we lack to onr great Iobs, Theo-J 
pompue and EphoniB ; in poetry^ ^echylus, Sophocles, 
Euri]>ides, Aristophanesj and somewhat of Menander, 
Demosthenes sister son, 

Now let Italian, and Latin itself, Spanish, French, 
Dutch, and English, bring forth their learning, and 
LeBTttbg chiany recite their authorities: Cicero only ex- 

contabied in r n - t - • 

tho Greek and oepted, and one or two mo[re] m Latin j 
tongoe. ^ they be all patched clouts and rags, in 
comparison of fair woven broad-clotks ; and truly, if 
there be any good in them, it is either learned, bor- 
rowed, or stolen from some of those worthy wits of 
Athens, 

The remembrance of such a commonwealth^ using 
such discipline and order for youth, and thereby 
bringing forth to their praise, and leaving to us for our 
example, such captains for war, such counsellors for 
peace, and matcblesa masters for alJ kind of learning, 
is pleasant for me to recite, and not irkaomej I trusty 
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for other to hear, except it be iucli as make neither 
account of virtue nor learning. 

And whether there be any such or no, I cannot 
well tell : yet I hear my^ some young gentlemen of 
ours count it their ahame to be counted oontemneie of 
learned ; and perchance they count it their ^^^i^^^^^ 
shame to be counted honest also ; for I hear say, they 
meddle as little with the one as with the other. A 
marvellous cfuie, that gentlemen should so be ashamed 
of good learning, and never a whit ashamed of ill 
manners ! Such do say for them, that GantiGm™ of 
the gentlemen of France do so ; which is ^f^o^ 
a lie, as God wiU have it : liangeeua and BeUseuBj 
that be dead, and the noble Tidam of Chartres, that 
m alive, and infinite mo [re] in France, which I hear 
tell of, prove this to be moat false* And though some 
in France, which will needa be gentlemen, whether 
men will or no, and have more gentleness in their hat 
than in their head, be at deadly feud with both leam- 
iug and honesty ; ye^ T believe, if that ooble prince^ 
King Francis the First, were alive^ they Franeiacup i., 
should have neither place in Ins court, mmm rux 
nor jiension in his wars, if he had knowledge of them. 
This opinion is not French, but plain Tiirkiahj from 
whence some French fetch more faults than this; 
which I pray God keep out of England, and send also 
those of ours bettor minds, which bend themselves 
against virtue and learning, to the contempt of God, 
dishonour of their country, to the hurt of many others, 
and at length to the greatest harm and utter destruc- 
tion of themselves. 

Some other, having better nature but less wit (for 
ill commonly have overmuch wit), do not EscpLHenfiRwitii* 
utterly diapraise learning, hut they say, ™^ i«imitig. 
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that without learning, common experience, know- 
ledge of all fashions, and haunting all companies, shall 
work in youth both wisdom and ability to execute any 
weighty affair. Surely long experience doth profit 
much, but most, ai;^d almost only to him (if we mean 
honejit affairs) that is diligently before instructed with 
precepts of well doing. For good precepts of learning 
be the eyes of the mind, to look wisely before a man, 
which way to go right, and which not. 

Learning teacheth more in one year than experience 
Learning— ^ twenty ; and learning teacheth safely, 
experience. when experience maketh mo [re] misera- 
ble, than wise. He hazardeth sore that waxeth wise 
by experience. An unhappy master he is that is made 
cunning by many shipwrecks ; a miserable merchant, 
that is neither rich nor wise but after some bankrouts. 
It is costly wisdom that is bought by experience. We 
know by experience itself, that it is a marvellous pain 
to find out but a short way by long wandering. And 
surely, he that would prove wise by experience, he 
may be witty indeed, but even like a swift runner, that 
runneth fast out of his way, and upon the night, he 
knoweth not whither. And verily they be fewest in 
number that be happy or wise by unlearned expe- 
rience. And look well upon the former life "SMhiose 
few, whether your example be old or young, who with- 
out learning have gathered by long experience a little 
wisdom and some happiness ; and when you do consi- 
der what mischief they have committed, what' dangers 
they have escaped, (and yet twenty for one 'do perish 
in the adventure,) then think well with yourself, whe- 
ther you would that your own son should come to 
wisdom and happiness by the way of such experience 
(jr no. 
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It is a notable tale, that old Sir Roger Chamloe, 
sometime chief justice, would tell of him- sir Roger Cham- / 
self. When he was ancient in inn of ^^* 
court, certain young gentlemen were brought before 
him to be corrected for certain misorders : and one of 
the lustiest said, " Sir, we be young gentlemen ; and 
wise men before us have proved all fashions, and yet 
those have done full well." This they said, because 
it was well known that Sir Roger had been a good- 
fellow in his youth. But he answered them very 

. wisely : " Indeed," saith he, " in youth I was, as you 
are now ; and I had twelve fellows like unto myseif, 
but not one of them came to a good end. And there- 
fore follow not my example in youth, but follow my 
counsel in age, if ever ye think to come to this place, 
or to these years that I am come unto ; lest you meet 
either with poverty or Tyburn in the way." 

This experience of all fashions in youth, being in 
proof always dangerous, in issue seldom lucky, is a 
way indeed to over-much knowledge, yet used com- 
monly of such men, which be either carried by some 
curious affection of mind, or driven by some hard ne- 

, cessity of life, to hazard the trial of over-many perilous 
adventures. 

Erasmus, the honour of learning of all our time, said 
wisely, " That experience is the common Experience the 
schoolhouse of fools and ill men. Men foob'^^^d^V^ 
of wit and" honesty be otherwise in- "^®°' 
structed. For there be, that keep them out of fire, 
and yet was. never burned ; that be ware of water, and 
yet was never nigh drowning ; that hate harlots, and 
was never at the stews; that abhor falsehood, and 
never brake promise themselves." 

But will ye see a fit similitude of this adventured 
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experience, A fiither tliat doth lot loose liia son to all 
experiences, is mos^t libG a fond hunter that letteth 
slip a, whelp to the whole herd ; twenty to one he 
shall fall upon a raBcal, and let go the fair game. Men 
that hunt so, he either ignorant persons, privy stealers, 
or night-walkers. 

Learning therefore, ye wise fathers, and good bring- 
ing up, and not blind and dangerous experience, is the 
next and readiest way that must lead your children, 
first to wisdom, and then to worthiness, if ever ye 
purpose they ahall come there. 

And to say all in shoi-t, though I lack authority to 
How oxpen«nce g^^^ counsel, yet I lack not good wiU to 

may profit, y^^ ^^^ the youth in England, espe^ 
clally gentlemen, and namely nobility, should be by 
good bringing up so grounded in judgment of learning, 
so founded in love of honesty, as, when they ehonld be 
called forth to the execution of great affidrs, in servicG 
of their prince and country, they might he able to us^ 
and to order all experiences, were they good, were 
they had, and that according to the squai^e, rule, and 
line of wisdom, learning, aud virtue. 

And I do not mean by aU this my 
talk, that young gentlemen should always 

&^ mSSy ^ I«>ring on a book, and by using good 

inagcQtiamflTL studies should Icese honest pleasure, and 
haunt no good pastime : I mean nothing leas- Por it 
is well known that I both like and love, and liave 
always, and do yet stiM use all exercises aud pastimes 
that he dt for my nature and ability ; and beside na- 
tural disposition, in judgment also I wm never either 
stoic in doctrine or anabaptist in religion, to mislike a 
merry, pleasant j and playftil nature, if no oatmge be 
committed against law, measure, and good order. 



ought to he 
joined with 
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Therefore I wtmld wMi, that beside some good time 
fitlj appointed, and coustaiitly kept^ to increase bj 
reading the knowledge of the toDgues and learning ; 
youiig gentlemen should ii^e, and delight in all courtly 
exercises, and gentlemanlike pastimes- And good 
cause ^hy : for the self same noble city Lonmiiig>inod 
of Athens, justly commended of me be- ^t^^ v^umm. 
foi'e, did wisely, and upoa great consideration, appoint 
the MuBeij Apollo and Pallas, to be patrons of learn- 
ing to their youth. For the Muses, besides learning, 
were also ladies of dancing, mhiih, and minstrelsy: 
A|K>llo was god of shooting, and author of cunning 
playing u|>on instruments ; Pallas also was ladj? mhi* 
tress in wars. Whereby was nothing else meantj but 
that learning shoiild he alwaya mingled with honest 
mirth and comely exercises i and that war also should 
be governed by learning and moderated by wisdom ; 
as did well appear in those captaios of Athens named 
by me before, and also in Scipio and Ciesar, the two 
diamonds of Borne, And Pallas was no teaming mioth 
more feared m wearing csgida^ thsm. she poacfl. 
was praised for choodng ol%va\ whereby shineth 
tJie gloiy of learning, which th\is was governor and 
mistress in the noble city of Athens, both of war and 



Therefore to ride comely, to nm Mr at the tilt or 
ring; to play at aU we^pom?, to shoot -niepM^tim^^ 
f^ in bow, or swraly in gun ; to vault *^^J^ ^^ ^tie- 
lustily, to run, to leap, to wi-estle, to °i«^ 
awim; to dance comely, to sing, ^nd play on instra- 
menta cunmngly ; to hawk, to hunt ; to play at tennis, 
and all pastimes generally, wliich bo joined with 
labour, used in open place, and on the day-light, con- 
taining either some fit exercise for war, or some plea- 
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sant pastime for peace, be not only comely and decent, 
but also very necessary for a courtly gentleman to use. 

But of all kind of pastimes fit for a gentleman, I 
will, God willing, in fitter place more at large declare 
fully, in my book of the Cockpit ; which I do write to 
satisfy some, I trust with some reason, that be more 
curious in marking other men's doings, than careful 
in mending their own faults. And some also will 
needs busy themselves in marvelling, and adding there- 
unto unfriendly talk, why I, a man of good years, 
and of no ill place, I thank God and my prince, do 
make choice to spend such time in writing of trifles, 
as the School of Shooting, the Cockpit, and this book 
of the First Principles of Grammar, rather than to 
take some weighty matter in hand, either of religion or 
civil discipline. 

Wise men, I know, will well allow of my choice 
herein ; and as for such who have not wit of them- 
selves, but must learn of others to judge right of men's 
doings, let them read that wise poet Horace in his Arte 
A book of a lofty Foetica, who willeth wise men to beware 

title, bearing ^ ■, . ■, •, •, n .1 -■-• -i. 

the brag of of high and lofty titles. For great ships 

prom^* * require costly tackling, and also afterward 

dangerous government : small boats be neither very 

chargeable in making, nor very oft in great jeopardy ; 

and yet they carry many times as good and costly 

ware as greater vessels do. . A mean argument may 

The right choice, easily bear the light burden of a small 

Xum^nt\o* ^^^% and have always at hand a ready 

write upon. excuse for ill handling ; and some praise 

it is, if it so chance, to be better indeed than a man 

dare venture to seem. A high title doth charge a man 

with the heavy burthen of too great a promise ; and 

therefore saith Horace, very wittily, that that poet was 
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a very fool^ that began Ms book with a goodly venae 
indeed, but over proud a promise : 

" Fortimam Fnami cantabo, et nobile bellum :" 

And after aa wisely : 

** Qwaato rectiua Mot qui nil molitur inepte I &c." 

meaning Homer ; who, within the compass of a small 
artnuuent of one harlot and of one good HtuneT's wisdom 
Wife, did utter bo much leammg in all arfeTiiuent 
kind of aciencesj as, by the judgment of Quzntilian 
'* he deseiTveth so high a jiraise, that no maii yet de- 
served to sit in the second degi-ee beneath him." And 
thtia much out of my way, concerning mj purpose in 
sjwnding pen and paj>er and time uj>on trifles; and 
namely, to answer some that have neither wit nor 
leamiag to do anything themselves, neither will nor 
honesty to say well of other. 

To join learning with comely exercises, Conte Bal- 
desar Castiglione, in his book CurtegkiTm^ t^^ cmi^ffigme^ 
doth trimly teach ; which book advisedly ^pf f,^"^^]^^_ 
read and diligently follow^ but one year tLemaiL 
at home in England^ wo^ld do a young gentleman 
more good, I wiss, than three years' travel abroad 
spent in Italy, And I marvel tliia hook is no more 
read in the court than it is, seeing it is* so well trans- 
lated into EngHah by a worthy gentleman, Sir Thomaa 
Hobby, w!io was many ways well furnished with bmrn- 
ingj and veiy expeit in knowledge of divers tongues. 

• Tbia bcx>k was soon after (and perhaps the BDOBCr for this 
great chaj^icter here givon it) translated iuto excellent Latia 
by Mr* Clerke, fellow of King's Ci>llege in Camhiidge, with 
this title, BiiUhasat^is CaMiUotm Comiti^ tAf Crtrifdij stue AtiticQ^ 
Lihn rptatttm\ t:x Ikdico Strrmnc In LniUmm cunixrjd. 
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And beside good precepts in books, in all kind of 
tongues, this court also never lacked many fair examples 
for young gentlemen to follow : and surely one example 
Examples better ^ i^ore Valuable, both to good and ill, 
than precepts, ^j^gj^ twenty precepts written in books ; 
and so Plato, not in one or two, but divers places, doth 
plainly teach. 

K King Edward had lived a little longer, his only 
example had bred such a race of worthy learned gen- 
tlemen, as this realm never yet did afford. 

And in the second degree, two noble primroses of 
nobility, the young Duke of Suffolk, and Lord Henry 
Matrevers, were two such examples to the court for 
learning, as our time may rather wish than look for 
agaui. 

At Cambridge also, in St. John's College, in my 
time, I do know, that not so much the good statutes, 
as two gentlemen of worthy memory, Sir John Cheke 
and Dr. Kedman, by their only example of excellency 
in learning, of godliness in living, of diligence in 
studying, of counsel in exhorting, of good order in all 
things, did breed up so many learned men in that one 
college of St. John's at one time, as I believe the whole 
imiversity of Louvain in many years was never able 
to afford. 

Present examples of this present time I list not to 
touch ; yet there is one example for all the gentlemen 
of this court to follow, that may well satisfy them, or 
nothing will naerve them, nor no example move them 
to goodness and learning. 

It is your shame (I speak to you all, you young 
gentlemen of England) that one maid should go beyond 
you all in excellency of learning and knowledge of 
divers tongues. Point forth six of the best given gen- 
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tlemen of tliis court, and all they together show not so 
much good will, spend not bo much time, hestow EOt 
m many hours daily, orderly, and constantly, for the 
increaae of learning and knowledge, aa doth the 
Queen's Majesty herself. Yea, I helieve, that beside 
her perfect readiness in Latin, Italian, French, and 
Spmiah, *she readeth here now at Windaor more 
Greek eyery day, than some prebendary of this church 
doth read Latin in a whole week. And that wliich is 
most praiseworthy of all, withio the walls of her privy 
chamber, she hath obtained that excellency of iKtming 
to understand, apeak, and write both wittily with heaid, 
and fair with handj as scarce one or two rare wita in 
both the univeraitiea have in many years reached 
unto. Amouggt all the henefita that Ood bath blessed 
me withal, next the knowledge of Christ's true reli- 
gioDj I count this the greatest, that it pleai3ed God to 
call me to h& one poor minister in setting forward 
these excellent gifta of leai'ning in this most excellent 
prince ; whose only example if the rest of our nobility 
would follow, then might England be for learning and 



• Mr Aacham, in his DLacourae of the AfBttra of Germany, 
apeaking of John Frederick Duke of Saxony, Liithfir^s great 
friend and defender, hath this poauige, not unMke what he 
here rektea of his royal mistresa t 

** It ifl marvellous that my friend Joannes Stunnitia doth 
feport by writsug, what he heard Pbihp Mclancthon at a time 
■ay of this noble duke, that he thought the duke did ^' 
vately read and write more every day, than did both he 
and Dr. Auiifaber ^ whieh two were counted in all men's 
jndgmenta to be the greatest readers and writers in all the 
UniTarai^ of Wittemberg." 

This I the ratbcr add, became 1 have heard tbia place cen- 
Biired ; as if Mr* Aficham h!*fl failed in point of civility and 
good manners, and uiteuded a rcllcction by the eomparison. 
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wisdom in nobility, a spectacle to all the world beside. 

lu examples have ^^* SCO the mishap of men; the best 

SSm ^Sd ex- ©^^^i^pl^s have never such force to move 

ampies. to any goodness, as the bad, vain, light> 

and fond have to ^ all illness. 

And one example, though out of the compass of 
learning, yet not out of the order of good manners, was 
notable in this court not fully twenty-four years ago ; 
when all the acts of parliament, many good proclama- 
tions, divers strait commandments, sore punishment 
openly, special regard privately, could not do so much 
to take away one misorder, as the example of one big 
one of this court did, still to keep up the same : the 
memory whereof doth yet remain in a common pro- 
verb of Birching-lane, 

Take heed, therefore, ye great ones in the court, yea 

Great men in though ye be the greatest of all, take 

SSmp^Ima^ lieed what ye do; take heed how ye Mre ; 

men^man^^'^ ^^^ ^ J^^ great ones use to do, so all mean 

ners. men love to do. You be indeed makers 

or marrers of all men's manners within the realm. For 

though God hath placed you to be chief in making 

of laws, to bear greatest authority, to command all 

others; yet God doth order, that all your laws, all 

your authority, all your commandments, do not half 

so much with mean men, as doth your example and 

Example in manner of living. And for example, even 

religion. jj^ ^j^g greatest matter, if you yourselves 

do serve God gladly and orderly for conscience sake, 

not coldly, and sometime for manner sake, you cany 

all the court with you, and the whole realm beside, 

earnestly and orderly to do the same. If you do 

otherwise, you be the only authors of all misorders in 

religion, not only to the coiii*t, but to all England 
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beaide. In^nite ahall bo made cold in religion by your 
example, that never were hurt by reading of booka. 

And in meaner matterSj if three or four great onea' ^ 
in court will needs outrage in fipparel, Eimiipife in 
in huge hose, in monatrona hats, in ga- '*pp°j®1- 
rish colours; let the prinee proclaim, make lawa* 
order, puniah, command every gate in London daily 
to be watched ; let all good men beaide do every where 
what they can; aurely the mL^rder of apparel in 
mean men abroad shall never be amended, except the 
greatest in eonrt will order and mend thomaelvea first^^ 
I know some great and good onea in court were au- 
thors, that honeat citizens of London should watch at 
every gate to take miaordered persona in apparel : I 
know that honest Londoners did so ; and I saw (which 
I saw theuj and report now with some grief) that some 
courtly men were offended with theae good men of 
London : and (that which grieved me moat of all) I 
saw the very same time, for all these good orders com- 
manded from the court and executed in London; I 
saw. I say, come out of London even Mastera, ushu™ 

, * , t , , and acbolitw' 

unto the presence of the pnnce, a great i^frmm. 
rabble of mean and light persons in apparel, for matter 
against law, for making tigj^dnst order, for fashion, 
namely hose, so without all oi^er, aa he thought hira- 
ftelf most brave^ that durst do most in breaking order, 
and was moat monBtroiis in misorder. And for all the 
great commandments that came out of the courts yet 
thja bold misorder waa winked at, and borne withal 
in the court* I thought it was not well^ that some great 
ones of the court durst declare themselves offended 
with good man of London for doing theh^ duty, and 
the good ones of the couit won hi mrt. show then waives 
ofTenderi with ill men of London for breaking good 
IIL 10 
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order. I found thereby a saying of Socrates to be 
most true, " That ill men be more hasty, than good 
men be forward^ to prosecute their purposes ;" even 
as Christ himsdif saith of the children of light and 
darkness. 

. Beside apparel, in all other things too, not so much 
good laws and strait commandments, as the example 
and manner of living of great men, doth carry all mean 
men every where to like, and love, and do, as they do. 
Example in ^^^ ^ ^^* ^^^ ^^ three noblemen in 

shooting. ^j^e court would but begin to shoot, all 
young gentlemen, the whole court, all London, the 
whole realm, would straightway exercise shooting. 

What praise should they win to themselves 1 what 
commodity should they bring to their country, that 
woidd thus deserve* to be pointed at, "Behold, there 
goeth the author of good order, the guide of good 
men?" I could say more, and yet not over-much. 
But perchance some will say I have stept too far out 
of my school into the commonwealth, from teaching 
a young scholar, to monish great and noble men : yet 
I trust good and wise men will think and judge of me, 

♦ Men of true worth and excellency, as they justly challenge 
all due respect, so they draw the eyes of the world after them 
wherever they go. Demosthenes never appeared in public, 
but he was marked out by the admiring multitude as he passed 
along, one crying to another, Ovtos €K€2vos> To this Lucian 
alludes in his Dream : Totavrd a-oi nepiBria'a} to, yvapiaficeraf 
&(rT€ Ta>v opoDVTODV €KaaTOs Tov irXrjo'iov Kii^craff, bei^ei <r€ rif 
baKTvK<pf Ovtos iKelvos, Xcycov. This Horace expresses with 
some satisfaction, as being his own case : 

** Totum muneris hoc tui est, 

Qu6d monstror digito prsetereuntium 
RomansB fidicen lyrse." 
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that my mind was not so much to be busy and bold 
with them that be great now, as to give written not for 
true advice to them that may be great ^r^'Jt me^n'^s 
hereafter ; who, if they do as I wish them chUdren. 
to do, how great soever they be now by blood and 
other men's means, they shall become a great deal 
greater hereafter by learning, virtue, and their own 
deserts ; " which is true praise, right worthiness, and 
very nobility indeed." Yet, if some will needs press 
me that I am too bold with great men, and stray too 
hjc from my matter, I will answer them with St. Paul, 
fSive per contenUonemy sive quocv/nque modo, modo 
Chriatua prcedicetur^ &c. Even so, whether in place or 
out of place, with my matter or beside my matter, if I 
can hereby either provoke the good or stay the ill, 
I shall think my writing herein well employed. 

But to come down from great men and higher 
matters, to my little children and poor schoolhouse 
again ; I will, God willing, go forward orderly, as I 
purposed, to instruct children and young men both for 
learning and manners. 

Hitherto I have showed what harm over-much fear 
bringeth to children ; and what hurt ill company and 
over-much liberty breedeth in youth ; meaning thereby, 
that from seven year old to seventeen, love is the best 
allurement to learning ; from seventeen to seven-and- 
twenty, that wise men should carefully see the steps of 
youth surely stayed by good order, in that most slippery 
time, and especially in the court, a place most dan- 
gerous for youth to live in, without great grace, good 
regard, and diligent looking to. 

Sir Richard Sackville, that worthy TraveUing into 
gentleman of worthy memory, as I said ^^y- 
in the beginning, in the queen's privy chamber at 
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Windsor, after he had talked with me for the right 
choice of a good wit in a child for learning, and of the 
true difference betwixt quick and hard wits, of alluring 
young children by gentleness to love learning, and of 
the special care that was to be had to keep young men 
fix)m licentious living ; he was most earnest with me, 
to have me say my mind also, what I thought con- 
cerning the fancy that many young gentlemen of 
England have to travel abroad, and namely to lead a 
long life in Italy. His request, both for his authority 
and good will toward me, was a sufficient command- 
ment unto me, to satisfy his pleasure with uttering 
plainly my opinion in that matter. " Sir," quoth I, 
" I take going thither, and living there, for a young 
gentleman that doth not go under the keep and guard 
of such a man, as both by wisdom can, and authority 
dare rule him, to be marvellous dangerous." 

And why I said so then, I will declare at large 
now, which I said then privately, and write now 
openly ; not because I do contemn either the know- 
ledge of strange and divers tongues, and namely the 
TheitaUan Italian tongue (which, next the Greek 

tongue. j^jj Latin tongue, I like and love above 

all other), or else because I do despise the learning 
that is gotten, or the experience that is gathered in 
strange countries ; or for any private malice that I 
bear to Italy ; which country, and in it namely Rome, 
I have always specially honoured ; because time was, 
when Italy and Rome have been to the great good of 
us that now live, the best breeders and bringers up of 
the worthiest men, not only for wise speaking, but 
also for well doing, in all civil affairs, that ever was in 
the world. But now that time is gone ; and though 
the place remain, yet the old and present manners do 
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differ m far as black and white, as virtue and vioe, 
Virtue once made that country^ mistresa over ail the 
world ; vice now maketh that country elave to them 
that before were glad to serve it. All men »eeth it ; 
they themselveg confega it, namely such as be best and 
wisest amongst them. For siuj by lust aud vanity, 
hath and doth breed up every where, common con- 
tempt of God's word, private contention in many 
famiHea, open facftiona in every city ; and ao making 
themselves bond to vanity and vice at home, they are 
content to bear the yoke of serving strangers abroad. 
Italy now, b not that Italy that it was wont to be ; 
and therefore now not so fit a place as some do count 
it, for young men to fetch cither wisdom or honesty 
from thence. For surely they will make others but 
bad scholars, that be so ill masters to themselves. 
Yet, if a gentleman will necda travel into Italy, he 
shall do well to look on the life of the wisest traveller 
that ever travelled thither, set out by the wisest writer 
that ever spake with ton^e, God's doctrine only ex- 
cepted ; and that is TJlyBses in Homer, 

UlysHes and his travel I wish our travellers to look 
upon, not so much to fear them, with the great dangers 
that he many times suffered, as to instruct them with 
tus excellent wisdom, which' he always and every 
where used. Yea, even those that be learned and 
witty travellei-s, when they be disposed to praise 
travelling, as a great commendation, and the best 
scripture they have for it, they gladly recite * the third 

* The first thnee verses of Homer'fl Odyssey i 
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verse of Homer, in his first book of the Odyssey, con- 
taining a great praise of Ulysses, for the wit he ga- 
thered and wisdom he used in his travelling, 
^ Which verse, because in mine opinion it was not 
made at the first more naturally in Greek by Homer, 
nor after turned more aptly into Latin by Horace, 
than it was a good while ago in Cambridge translated 
into English, both plainly for the sense and roundly 
for the verse, by one of the best scholars that ever* St. 
John's college bred, Mr. Watson, mine old friend, 
sometime Bishop of Lincoln : therefore for their sake, 
that have lust to see how our English tongue in avoid- 
ing barbarous rhyming may as well receive right quan- 
tity of syllables and true order of versifying, (of which 
matter more at large hereafter,) as either Greek or 
Latin, if a cunning man have it in handling ; I will set 
forth that one verse in all three tongues, for an ex- 
ample to good wits, that shall delight in like learned 
exercise. 

HoTnerua. — ^noXX^i' 5* avBpimtov tdev aarea, Koi v6ov tyvoi, 

Horatius. — Qui mores hominum mvltorum vidU, et urbes,* 

Mr. WaUon. 

AU travellers do gladly report great praise of Ulysses, 

For that he knew many men's manners, and saw many cities. 

Poiytropos. ^ And yet is not Ulysses commended 

Poiymetis. ) ' SO much, nor so oft in Homer, be- 

cause he was iroKvTpoirog, this is, " skilftd in many 
men's manners and fashions ; " as because he was 
iroKvfx^tg, that is, " wise in all purposes, and wary in 
all places." Which wisdom and wariness will not 

* Horat. Ars. Poet. 142. 
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serve neither a traveller, except PaDaa be p^^ j^^^ 
always at hie elbow, that is God*s special i^^*^^- 
graee from lieaven, to keep him in God's fear in all hia 
doings, in all hia journey. For he shall not always, 
in his absence out of England^ light upon a gentle 
Alcinous,* and walk in his fair gardens full of all 
hartnleas plesasure^ ; but he shall sometimes fall either 
into the hands of some cruel Cyelops, or into the lap 
of some wanton and dallying dame^ Calypso ; and so 
suffer the danger of many a deadly den, not so full of 
perils to destroy the body, as full of vain pleaanres to 
poison the min4 Some Siren shall sing him a song, 
sweet in tone, but sounding in the end to his utter 
detraction. If Scylla drown him not^ Charybdis may 
fortune [to] swallow him. Borne Circes shall make him, 
of a plain EngUsbman, a right Italian : and at length 
to hell, t or to some hellish place, is he likely to go j 
fnim whence is bard returning, although one Ulysses, 
and that by PaUas's aid, and good counsel of Tireaka, 
once escaped that horrible den of deadly darkness. 

Therefoi-ej if wise men will needs send their sons 
into Italy, let them do it wisely, under the keep and 
guard of him who, by his wisdom and honesty, by his 
example and authority, may be able to keep them safe 
and sound in the fear of Grod, in Christ's true religion, 
in good order, and honesty of living ; except they wiU 
have them run headlong into over-many jeopardies, as 
Ulysses had done many times, if Pallas had not always 
governed him ; if he had not used to stop his ears 
with was, to bind himself to the mast of bis ship, to 



• Alcinon^ fffm^ Ckl ^ i C^dope, 
BcyUa, ChaiybdiH, ^ : Oiree, t. 
t 8ec Horn. Od, L 
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Moiy herba, feed daily upon that sweet herb Moly,* 
with the black root and white flower, given unto him 
by Mercury to avoid all the enchantments of Circes. 
Whereby the divine poet Homer meant covertly (as 
wise and godly men do judge) that love of honesty and 
hatred of ill, which David more plainly doth call the 
fear of God, the only remedy against all enchantments 
of sin.t 

I know divers noble personages, and many worthy 
gentlemen of England, whom all the Siren songs of 
Italy could never untwine from the mast of God's 
Word, nor no enchantment of vanity overturn them 
from the fear of God and love of honesty. 

But I know as many, or mo[re], and some sometime 
my dear friends (for whose sake I hate going into that 
country the more), who parting out of England fervent 
in the love of Christ's doctrine, and well furnished 
with the fear of God, returned out of Italy worse 
transformed than ever was any in Circes* court. I 
know divers, that went out of England, men of inno- 
cent Hfe, men of excellent learning, who returned out 
of Italy, not only with worse manners, but also with 
less learning ; neither so willing to live orderly, nor 
yet so able to speak learnedly, as they were at home, 
before they went abroad. And why? Plato, that wise 
writer, and worthy traveller himself, telleth the cause 
why. He went into Sidlia, a country no nigher Italy 
by site of place, than Italy, that is now, is like Sicilia 
thatwas then, in all corrupt manners and licentiousness 

* Odyss. K, ver. 304. 

*P*& t^^^ fiiXav ea-KCy yakaicn be CLKeXov avBos* 
McbXv he /ill/ Kdk€ov(n Scot' xa\€ir6p de r' opvinreiv 
"ApBpdcri yf BvrjToicrtf Bcol 5c re ndvra dvvavrai. 

+ Psalm xxxiii. 
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of life* Plato found in Bieilia everj city Ml of vanity, 
full of factions, even as Italy is now. And as Homerj 
like a learned pt*et, doth feign that Circes hj pleasant 
enchantments did turn men into Leasts, some into 
swine, some into assea, some into foxes, some into 
wolyes, &c*, even so Plato,* like a wise philosoplierj 
doth plainly declare, that pleasure by licentious vanity, 
that sweet and perilous poison of all youthj doth en- 
gender, in all those that yield up themselves to hoTj 
four notorious properties, 



1. A^%. ^ 



The fhiltH of 
Vttki ploofiaro. 



The firsts Foi^tfalness of all good causEs why men 
things learned l>efore; the second, Bui- niSJ"i^^*^' 
nesi to receive either learning or honesty J^JIJ^^^ 
ever after ; the third, A mind embracing °^'^- 
lightly the worst opinion, and barren of discretion to 



* Plato seems to insist upon a nieety, in the begmning of 
this letter to Dioiiy»itis [Ep. 3]. It was \iM\ml to greet theif 
Mentis in tMs form, Xalpnv gal €^ wparrfiv I that is, wish 
them joy, aiid tinn! /eticit^t /t/unded itpongotMl co?iducL Plato, 
though he ohaenres that Dionysins had chosen the form«jr, to 
cu^ss and oompliment the Delphian god, beapeaking him in 
this verse, 

yet b« himEielf approveB only of the latter ; which he oon- 
Htontly used to hia friendB, and that^ for these tudaaonf!, where- 
BJito our author ulludes : 

X^^c, Ka\ a^poffvm}V, Kal v$ptv Ttjcrouffa tv rji ^x^- 
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make true difference betwixt good and ill, betwixt 
truth and vanity ; the fourth, A proud disdainfulness 
of other good men in all honest matters. 

Homer and Plato have both one meaning, look both 
Homer and Plato to One end. For if a man inglut himself 

expounded with vanity, or welter in filthiness like a 
swine, all learning, all goodness, is soon forgotten. 
Then quickly shall he become a dull ass, to understand 
either learning or honesty; and yet shall he be as 
subtle as a fox in breeding of mischief, in bringing in 
misorder, with a busy head, a discoursing tongue, and 
a factious heart, in every private affair, in all matters 
of state; with this pretty property, always glad to 
commend the worse party, and ever ready to defend 
Aphrosune *^® falser opinionVAnd whyl For where 

quid et wnde. y^m jg gjven from gooducss to Vanity, the 
mind is soon carried from right judgment to any fond 
opinion in religion, in philosophy or any other kind of 
learning. The fourth fruit of vain pleasure, by Ho- 
mer and Plato's judgment, is pride in themselves, con- 
tempt of others, the very badge of all those that serve 
in Circes' court. Tlie true meaning of both Homer 
and Plato is plainly declared in one short sentence of 
the holy prophet of God, Hieremy, crying out of the 
vain and vicious life of the Israelites : " This people 
(saith he) * be fools and dulheads to all goodness, but 
subtle, cunning, and bold in any mischief," &c. 

The true medicine against the enchantments of Circes, 
the vanity of licentious pleasure, the enticements of all 
sin, is in Homer the herb Moly, with the black root 
and white flower, sour at the first, but sweet in the 

* Jerem.*v. 22. 
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end ; which Hesiodus tenneth * the study of virtue, 
hard and irksome in the beginning, but in the end 
easy and pleasant. And that which is most to be 
marvelled at, the divine poet Homer saith plainly, 
that this medicine against sin and vanity, is not found 
out by man, but given and taught by God. And for 
some one's sake, that will have delight to read that 
sweet and godly verse, I will recite the HcmmM divvMt$ 
very words of Homer, and also turn them ^°*^ 
into rude English metre : t 

-Xakeir6v be r 6pv<r<reiv 



*Aydpd(ri ye dvrfroi(ri' Beol be re iravra biivavrcu. 

In English thus : 

No mortal man, with sweat of brow or toil of mind, 
But only God, who can do all, that herb doth find. 

Plato also, that divine philosopher, hath many godly 
medicines against the poison of vain pleasure in many 
places, but specially in his epistles to Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Sicily. Yet against those that will needs be- 
come beasts with serving of Circes, the prophet David 
crieth most loud ; Oolite fieri sicut equua et mvlus ; 
and by and by giveth the right medicine, the true 
herb Moly, In camo et fromo rruixillas eorum con- 
stringe : that is to say, " Let God's grace be the bit, 

* The place in Hesiod which he points to, is this, "Epycav 
Koi "Hftep. ver. 289. 

Trjs d' 'AptTTJs Ibp&ra deoi irpoTrapoiBev tf3rjKav 
*ABayaToi' naKphs he kcu SpBios oifios in avTTjVf 
Kai TpTf^nts t6 irpSxrov eTrrjv 8' els oKpov ticrjaif 
'Frfibirf o rfTreiTa TrcXct, x^^^^ ^^P iovaa. 

These verses Lucian, in his Nexvofiapreia, calls iravbrjfia hnfy 
famous and celebrated ver sea, 
t Horn. Od. If, 306, 306. 
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let God*H fear be the bridle^ to stay tLem from ruimmg 
headlong in to vice> and to turn them into the right 
w&j again*'' David, in the second psalm after, giveth 
the same medicine, bat in these pMoer words, Diverte 
a mah, ei/ac honum. 

But I am afraid, that over-many of our traveUera 
into Italy do not eschew the way to Ciroes* court, 
but gOj and ride, and run, and fly thither : they make 
great haste to come to her; they make great suit 
to serve her ; yea, I could jioint out some with my 
finger, that never tad gone out of England, but only 
to serve Circes in Italy. Vanity and vice, and any 
license to ill living in England, wa^ counted stale and 
AtraepkrtTiroQf rude unto them. And so, being mules 

Olroea' ocpujt and horses before they went, returned 
veiy swine and asses home again: yet every where 
very foxes with subtle and busy heads ; and where they 
may, vety wolves, with cruel malicious hearts. A 
marvellous monsterj which for filthiness of living, for 
dulness to learning himself, for wUineas in dealing with 
others, for malice in hurting without cause, should 
carry at once in one body, the belly of a swine, the 
head of an ass, the brain of a fox, the womb of a wolf 
TiM) itaii^Jwt^e- If you think we judge amiss, and write 

Uhbmm too sore againat you, hear what the Itidian 

Italy, saith of the Englishmen ; what the mas- 

ter reporteth of the scholar, who uttereth plainly what 
is taught by him, and what is learned by you, saying, 
In^Um IttdiomMo ^ un dkfhoh vncamato; that is to 
say, " You remain men in shape and fashion^Jjut fefe 
come devils in life and condition." 

This is not the opinion of one for some private spite^ 
but the judgment of all in a common pi-overb, which 
liseth of that learning, and those manners, which you 
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gather in Italy ; a good school-house of wholesome 
doctiine, and worthy maaters of com- ThertjJLimdif- 
mendable acholars; where th e^ ma ster totiLniatba' 
had ratlier d iffame himBelf for hia teach^ Biigy«bJii*ii, 
ing, than not^ame his scholar for his learning, A 
goodnature of the master, and fair conditions of the 
scholai's, AAnd now choose yoUj you Italian English' 
men, whether yon will lie angry with ns for calling 
yon monsters, or with the Italians for calling yon 
devils, or else with yonr own selves, thut take bo much 
pains J and go so far, to make yonrselves botty If some 
yet do not well understand what is an JSfl|;!i8l\|n^ 
j^ Italianated, I will plainly tell him : " He that bj 
"^ living and" travelling in Ital/j bringeth ^a EngMiMftn 
home into England out of Italy, the reli- ^talianat^d. 
gion, the Icai-ning, the x>olicy» the experience, the 
tnamera of .Xta-ly." That is to say, for reUgioii, 
papifltryj or worse ; for learning, lesa commonly than 
they carried out with them; for policy, a factious 
heart, a discour^g head, a mind to /!► Reii^on >^ g^t- 
meddle in all men's matters; forTfce 
experience, plenty of new mischiefs 
never known in England before ; for manners, variety 
of vanities, and ehange of filthy living, 

Tiiese be the enchantmenta of Circes, brought out of 
Italy, to mar men's manners in. England ; much by 
example of ill life, but more by precepts of fond books, 
of late tmnshited out of Italian into itJiikB bfK>ka 
English, sold in every shop in London ; mto Engiwii. 
commended by honest titles, the sooner to corrupt 
honest manuei^ ; det Heated over-bold ly to virtuous and 
hnnoumble f>eraonage,Sj the C4iailier to beguile sample 
uiid Liimicent wits, " It is pity, that those wljieh have 
auiiiority and chai^ge to allow and diMiLlow 1j<>oks to 
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be printed, be no more circumspect herein than they 
axe." Ten sermons at Paul's Cross do not so much 
good for moving men to true doctrine, as one of those 
books do harm with enticing men to ill living. Yea, I 
say farther, those books tend not so much to corrupt 
honest living, as they do to subvert true religion. 
Mo[re] papists be made by your merry books of Italy, 
than by your earnest books of Louvain. And because 
our great physicians do wink at the matter, and make 
no count of this sore, I, though not admitted one of 
their fellowship, yet having been many years a prentice 
to Grod's true religion, and trust to continue a poor 
journeyman therein all days of my life, for the 
duty I owe, and love I bear both to true doctrine and 
honest living, though I have no authority to amend 
the sore myself, yet I will declare my good will to 
discover the sore to others. 

St. Paul * saith, " that sects and ill opinions be the 
works of the flesh and fruits of sin." This is spoken 
no more truly for the doctrine than sensible for the 
reason. And why 1 " For ill doings breed iU think- 
ings; and of coiTupted manners spring perverted 
Voiuntasi ^n.Mti^^'^'^ judgments. And how? There be 

Merut r^'^'P^t verum. '^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^:^^ things; man's 

will, man's mind. Where will inclineth to goodness, 
the mind is bent to truth. Where will is carried from 
goodness to vanity, the mind is soon drawn frx)m troth 
to false opinion. And so, the readiest way to entangle 
the mind with false doctrine, is first to entice the will 
to wanton living. Therefore, when the busy and open 
papists abroad, could not by their contentious books 
turn men in England fast enough from troth and right 

* Paul, Ep. to Galat. v, 19. 
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judgment in doctrine, tlien the subtile and secret pa- 
pists at home^ procured bawdy books to be translated 
out of the Italian tongue, ivherebj over-many young 
wills and wits allured to wantonness, do now boldly 
contemn all severe books that sotmd to honesty and 
godliness. 

In our forefathers' time, whan papist ly, as a stand- 
ing poolj covered and overflowed all England, few 
books were read in our tongue, saving certain books of 
chivali-y, m they said for pastime aud pleasure; which j 
as some say^ were made in monasteries by idle monks 
or wanton tenons. As one for example, Morte 
Arthur ;^^iQ whole pleasure of which book stand- 
eth in two special points, in open man- Mt^hArthjir. 
slaughter and bold bawdry. In whicli book those he 
count<>d the noblest knights, that do kill most men 
without any quaiTel, and commit foulest atlulteries by 
subtlest shifts : as Sir Launcelot, with the wife of 
King Arthur his master ; Sii- Tristram, with the wife 
of King Mark his micle ; Sir Lamerock, with the wife 
of King Lute, that was hia own aunt This is good 
stuff for wise men to laugh at, or honest men to take 
pleasure at : yet I know, when God s Bible was ba- 
nished the court, and Morte Arthur received into the 
princess chamber, ,i^ 

What toys the daily reading of such a tx«ok may^V 
work in the will of a young gentleman, or a young 
maid, that liveth wealthily and idly, v^ise men can 
judge, and honest men do pity. And yet ten Mort6 
Art/itt^» do not the tenth part so much harm, as one 
of these hooks made in Italy and translated in -Eng- 
land. They open, not fond and common ways to vice^ 
but such subtle, cunning, new, and flivers shifi^s, to 
carry young wills to vanity, and young wits to mis- 
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chief^ to teach old bawds new school pointB, as the 
BJinple head of an EngliRhTnaTi is not able to inv ant. 
nor never waB heard of in England before, yea, when 
papistiy overflowed all. Buffer these books to be read, 
and they shall soon displace all books of godly learn- 
ing. '* For they, carrying the will to vaniiy, and 
marring good manners, shall easily oormpt the mind 
with iU opinions, and false judgment in doctrine ; first 
to think ill of all true religion, and at last to think 
nothing of God himself ; one special point that is to 
be learned in Italy and Italian books." And that 
which is most to be lamented, and therefore more 
needful to be looked to, there be more of these nn- 
gracious books set ont in print within these few 
months, than have been seen in England many score 
years before. And because our Englishmen made 
Italians can not hurt but certain persons, and in oor- 
tain places, therefore these Italian books are made 
"FiT^gliRhj to bring mischief enough openly and boldly 
to all states, great and mean, young and old, every 
where. 

And thus you see, how will enticed to wantonneaBy 
doth easily aUure the mind to fJEdse opinions; and 
how corrupt manners in living, breed fedse judgment 
in doctrine ; how sin and fleshliness, bring forth seotB 
and heresies ; and therefore suffer not vain books to 
breed vanity in men's wills, if you would have €k)d'B 
troth take root in men's minds. 

That Italian, that first invented the Italian p roverb 
against our Englishmen Italianated, meant no more 
The Italian pro- ^^ vanity in living, than their lewd 
verb expounded, opinion in religion : for in fi«11fng them 
devils, he carrieth them clean from Grod ; and yet he 
carrietli them no farther than they willingly go them- 
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selves ; tliat is, wliere they may freely say their minds 
to the open contempt of God, and all godliness, both 
in living and doctrine. 

And how ? I wiU express how ; not by a fable of 
Homer, nor by the philosophy of Plato, but by a plain 
truth of God's word, sensibly uttered by David thus : 
These men, ahcymirioybUes fa/cti m stu^diis suis, think 
verily and sing gladly the verse before, DixU insipiens 
in corde viw^ non est Deua : that is to say, they giving 
themselves up to vanity, shalriTig off the motions g£ 
Grace, driving from them the fear of God, and run- 
ning headlong into all sin, first lustily contemn God, 
then scornfully mock his word, and also spitefdlly 
hate and hurt all well-willers thereo£ Then they 
have in more reverence the triumphs of Petrarch than 
the Genesis of Moses; they make more account of 
Tully's Offices than St Paul's Epistles; of a tale in 
Boccace, than a story of the Bible. Then they count 
as fables the holy mysteries of Christian religion. 
They make Christ and his gospel only serve civil 
policy. Then neither religion cometh amiss to them : 
in time they be promoters of both openly ; in place 
agaiu mockers of both privily ; as I wrote once iu a 
rude rhyme : 

Now new, now old, now both, now neither ; 

To serve the world's course, they care not with whether. 

For where they dare, in company where they like, 
they boldly laugh to scorn both protestant and papist. 
They care for no Scripture ; they make no count of 
general councils ; they contemn the consent of the 
church; they pass for no doctors; they mock the 
pope, they rail on Luther; they allow neither side; 
they like none, but only themselves. The mark they 
m. 11 
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shoot at, the end they look for, the heaven they desire, 
is only their own present pleasure and private profit ; 
whereby they plainly declare of whose school, of what 
religion they be; that is. Epicures in living, and 
aOeoi in doctrine. This last word is no more un- 
known now to plain Englishmen, than the person was 
unknown sometime in England, until some English- 
man took pains to fetch that devilish opinion out of 
Italy. These men thus Italianated abroad, cannot 
The Italian abide OUT godly Italian chiirch at home ; 
London they be not of that parish ; they be not 

of that fellowship ; they like not the preacher ; they 
hear not his sermons ; except sometimes for company 
they come thither to hear the Italian tongue naturally 
spoken, not to hear God's doctrine truly preached. 

And yet these men, in matters of divinity, openly 
pretend a great knowledge, and have privately to 
themselves a very compendious understanding of all ; 
which nevertheless they will utter, when and where 
they list. And that is this: All the mysteries of 
Moses, the whole law and ceremonies, the Psalms and 
Prophets, Christ and his gospel, God, and the devil, 
heaven and hell, faith, conscience, sin, death, and all, 
they shortly wrap up, they quickly expound with this 
one half verse of Horace, Credat Jvdceus ApeUa. 

Yet though in Italy they may freely be of no reli- 
gion, as they are in England in very deed too ; never- 
theless returning home into England, they must coun- 
tenance the profession of the one or the other, howso- 
ever inwardly they laugh to scorn both. And though 
for their private matters they can follow, fawn, and 
flatter noble personages, contrary to them in all re- 
spects ; yet commonly they ally themselves with the 
worst papists, to whom they be wedded, and do well 
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a^ree together in three proper opinions : PiipSfltiy and im- 
m open contempt of Gods word, in a tbtee ypinioiu^ 
secret Becuiity of sin, and in a bloody desire to haye 
all taken away by sword or burning, that be not of 
their faction. They that do read with indifferent 
judgment Pighius* and Machiavel, two indifferent 
patriarchs of these two reUgionSi do know full well 
that I say true. 

Ye see what manuers and doctrine our Englishmen 
fetch out of Italy : for finding no other thert\ they 
can biing no other hither. And therefore roaoy godly 
and excellent learned Englishmen^ not many years 
agOj did make a better choice; when wiac and hoiusst 
open cruelty draye them out of tliis coun- ttaveUers. 
try, to place themselves there, whei'e Christ's doctrine, 
the fear of God, punishment of sin, and diaeipliiie of 
honesty, were had in special regard. 

I was once in Italy myself; but I thank God my 
abode there wm but nine days ; and yet I saw in that 
little time, m one city, more liberty to sm, than ever 
I heard tell of in our noble city of London in nine ^ 
Xear. I saw it wm there as free to sin, not only with- 
out all punishment, but also without any man^s mark- 
ing, as it is free in the city of London, to choose 
without all bkmej whether a man lust to wear shoe 
or imntocle. fAnd good cause why : for bein^ unlik e 
i n truth of religion, they must need s service of Ood En 
l)e unlike in honesty of living. For, Ea^^^i 



• Alhertua PigMii^, a famous cliampion for the Romisli 
cause, and one of Luther^s ttutagoiiiata. **Meimiierit Cftr- 
ditiaLcm Campegium, Albertiua P^hium, Jtlloaque complures 
snoi docuiaae^ flSLcerdotem iBum multo sanethija et OLstiuB 
vivere, qui akt concubinatu, (juftin qui uxorein haheat iu 
matrimoojo. ** JuelU Ap*L 
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blessed be Christ, in our city of London, commonly the 
commandments of God be more diligently taught, and 
the service of Gk)d more reverently used, and that daily 
in many private men's houses, than they be in Italy 
once a week in their common churches ; where mask- 
ing ceremonies to delight the eye, and service of God 
vain sounds to please the ear, do qidte i^i**iy- 
thrust out of the churches all service of God in spirit 
and truth. Yea, the lord mayor of Lon- rfho lord mayor 
don, being but a civil officer, is commonly **' London, 
for his time more diligent in punishing sin, the bent 
enemy against God and good order, than all the bloody 
inquisitors in Italy be in seven year. For The inquisitors 
their care and charge is, not to punish in Italy, 
sin, not to amend manners, not to purge doctrine, but 
only to watch and oversee that Christ's true religion 
set no sure footing where the pope hath any juris- 
diction. 

I learned, when I was at Venice, that there it is 
counted good policy, when there be four ^ tmgodiy 
or five brethren of one family, one only voUoj. 
to marry, and all the rest to welter with as little 
shame in open lechery, as swine do here in the com- 
mon mire. Yea, there be as fair houses of religion, as 
great provision, as diligent officera to keep up this 
misorder as Bridewell is, and all the masters there, to 
keep down misorder. And therefore, * if the pope 
himself do not only grant pardons to further these 
wicked purposes abroad in Italy, but also (although 

* ** Nondum ille, spero, oblitijs est, multa esse Eomse pub- 
licaruin meretricum millia, et se ex illis in singiilos annos, 
vectigalis nomine, colligere ad trigiata millia ducatorum. Obli- 
visci non potest, se RomsB lenocinium publicd exercere, et de 
faedissima merccdc fsede ac nequiter delitiari." Juelli Apol. 
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tlda present pope in the beginniiig made some show of 
rnisliking thereof) assign both meed and merit to the 
mjiitLteiiHDce of stewss and hrothel-honses at home in 
Home } then let wim men think Italy a safe place for 
wholesome doctrine and godly mannei-s, and a fit 
achool for youQg gentlemen of England to be brought 
up in, 

Onr I talians bring home with them other fauitsK 
from It aly y though not so great aa this of religion^ yet 
a gr^t deal greater than many good men can well l>ear. 
For commonly they qoihb Iiome common eonteranei^ of^j 
mamfljge, and r(:jady persuadei-s of all others to the ,mme ; 
not because they love virginity, nor yet because they, 
hate pretty young virgin a, but being free in Italy to^ 
go whithei-soever Inat will carry them, they do not 
like tbat law and honesty s^hould be such a bar to 
their liberty at home in England. And yet they he 
the greatest makers of love, the daily dalliers T^dtk 
such pleasant words, with such smiling and secret 
csountenaDcea, with such signs, tokens, wagers, pur- 
posed to be lost before they were purposed to be madejj 
with bai*gains of wearing colours, flowers j and heThsf 
to breed occasion of offcer meeting of him and her, and 
Ixilder talking of this and that^ (fee. And altljough I 
have seen some innocent of aD ill, and staid in all 
honeuty, thiit have used these things without idl harm^ 
^itliout all suspicion of harm ; yet these knacks werej 
brought first into England by them that leai-ned the mi 
before in Italy in Cii-ces^ court ; and how otjurtiy 
coui^teaies soever they be counted now, yet if the; 
meaning and nmnuers of some that do nae them wei-o ' 
somewhat amended, it were no gi*eat hurt neither to 
thi^mBelvtjs nor to otheiu 

Auothcr i^i-fiperty of these our English Italians is, 
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to b e marve llous singdar i n aj l th eir matters; singular 
in knowledge, ignorant of nothing ; so singular in wis- 
dom (in their own opinion) as scarce they count the 
best counsellor the prince hath comparable with them : 
common discoursers of all matters, busy searchers of 
most secret affairs, open flatterers of great men, privy 
mislikers of good men, fsdr speakers with smiling coun- 
tenances, and much courtesy openly to all men ; ready 
backbiters, sore nippers, and spiteful reporters privily 
of good men. And being brought up in Italy in some 
free city, as all oities be there; where a man may 
freely discourse against what he will, against whom he 
lust, against any prince, against any government, yea, 
against God himself and his whole religion ; where he 
must be either Guelf or Ghibeline, either French or 
Spanish ; and always compelled to be of some party, 
of some faction, he shall never be compelled to be of 
any religion : and if he meddle not overmuch with 
Chrisfs true religion, he shall have free liberty to em- 
brace all religions, and become if he lust, at once, 
without any let or punishment, Jewish, Turkish, 
papish, and devilish. 

A young gentleman, thus bred up in this goodly 
school, to learn the next and ready way to sin, to 
have a busy head, a factious heart, a talkative tongue, 
fed with discoursing of factions, led to contemn God 
and his religion, shaM come home into England but 
very ill taught, either to be an honest man himself, a 
quiet subject to his prince, or willing to serve God, 
under the obedience of true doctrin^ or within the 
order of honest living. 

I know none will be offended with this my general 
writing, but only such as find themselves guilty pri- 
vately therein ; who shall have good leave to bo of- 
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feuded with me, until they begin to amend themselves. 
I touch not them that be good, and I say too little of 
them that be naught. And so, though not enough for 
their deserving, yet sufficiently for this time, and more 
else-when, if occasion require. 

And thus far have I wandered from my first pur- 
pose of teaching a child, yet not altogether out of the 
way, because thisj5^hdftJts|lk^hAth tended to the only 
axlvBn^ment of tniii^^ and honesty of living; 

and hath been wholly within the compass of feaming 
aiod good manners, the special points belonging to the 

But to my matter : As I began plainly and simply 
with my yoimg scholar, so will I not leave him, God 
willing, until I have brought him a perfect scholar out 
of the school, and placed him in the university, to 
become a fit student for logic and rhetoric; and so 
after to physic, law, or divinity, as aptness of nature, 
advice of friends, and God^s disposition shall lead him. 



TUE END OF TUE FIRST BOOK. 
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SECOND BOOK, 



TEACHING THE BEADY 



WAY TO THE LATIN TONGUE. 



FTEEr that your scholar, as I said before, 
shall come indeed, first to a ready perfect- 
ness in translating, then to a ripe and skLl- 
ful choice in marking out his six points; as, 

( 1. Proprivmi. 

2. Trcmslatum, 

3. Synonymwm, 

4. Gcmtrcvrium, 

5. IHversum. 

6. Phrases. 

Then take this order with him : Kead daily unto him 
some book of Tully; as the third book of Epistles, 
chosen out by Sturmius, de AmicUia, de Senectutey or 
that excellent epistle, containing almost the whole first 
book, ad Quintwm Frai/rem; some comedy of Terence or 
Plautus. But in Plautus, skilful choice must be used 
by the master, to train his scholar to a judgment, in 
cutting out perfectly over-old and unproper words. 
Caesar's Commentaiies are to be read with all curio- 
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aitj, wherein especially {without all exception to be 
made either hj friend or foe) is seen the unspotted 
propriety of die Latin tongue, even when it wa^, as the 
Gredans say, in aK^ji^ that is, at the highest piteh of 
all perfectness ; or some Orations of Titus Livius, such 
aj^ he both longest and plainest. 

These books I would Lave him read now, a good 
deal at every lecture ; for he shall not now use daily 
translation, but only construe again, and parse, where 
ye suspect is any need ; yet let him not omit ia these 
books his former exerciae, in miirking diligently, and 
widtijig orderly out his six points ; and for translating, 
ttsc you yourself every second or thh-d day, to choose 
out aome Epistle ad A tticnrfij some notable common 
place out of his Orations, or &ome other part of Tully, 
by your discretion, which your scholar may not know 
where to find j and translate it you yourself into plain 
natuiul Engliali, and then give it him to translate into 
Latin agtiin, blowing him good space and time, to do 
it both with dib'gent heed and good advisement. 

Here his wit shall be new set on work ; his judg- 
ment, for right choice, truly tried; his memory, for 
sure retaiuiug, better exorcised, than by learning any 
thing without the ]>ook ,- and here, bow much he bath 
profited shall plainly appear. When he hringeth it 
translated unto you, bring you forth the place of 
Tully ; lay them together, compare the one with the 
other ; commend his good choice and right placing of 
words; show his faults gently^ hut blame them not 
over-ahaiply ; for of such missings, gently admonished 
of, proeecdeth glad and good heed-taking; of good 
liced- taking, spiingeth chiefly knowledge, which after 
groweth to i>orlectne4?s, if this order be diligently used 
by the Kcholar and gently handled by the master. For 
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here shall all the hard points of grammar, both easily 
and surely be learned up ; which scholars, in common 
schools, by making of Latin, be groping at with care 
and fear, and yet in many years they scarce can reach 
unto them. 

I remember, when I was young, in the North they 
went to the grammar school little children ; they came 
from thence great lubbers, always learning and little 
profiting ; learning without book every thing, under- 
standing within the book little or nothing. Their 
whole knowledge by learning without the book was 
tied only to their tongue and lips, and never ascended 
up to the brain and head, and therefore was soon spit 
out of the mouth again. They were as men always 
going, but ever out of the way. And why 1 For their 
whole labour, or rather great toil without order, was 
even vain idleness without profit. Indeed they took 
great pains about learning, but employed small labour 
in learning; when by this way prescribed in this bool 
being straight, plain, and easy, the scholar is alwayt. 
labouring with pleasure, and ever going right on for- 
ward with profit. Always labouring, I say; for, or 
[ere] he have construed, parsed, twice translated over by 
good advisement, marked out his six points by skilful 
judgment, he shall have necessary occasion to read 
over every lecture a dozen times at the least. Which 
because he shall do always in order, he shall do it 
always with pleasure. And pleasure allureth love, 
love hath lust to labour, labour always obtaineth his 
purpose ; as most truly both Aristotle * in his Rhe- 
toric, and CEdipus in Sophocles do teach, saying, 
TTov ^p iKirovovfievov SKia-Kc, t &c. And this oft read- 

• Aris. Rhet. 2, 19, § 13. 18. 19. 

t TO be (rjTovfievov dXcor^v' Soph. (Ed. Tyr. 110. 
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ing is the veiy right following of that good ooiinsol, 
which PJlny * doth give to hia Mend Fuacua, Baying, 
Midium, non m/idta. But to my purpose again : 

Wlien by this diligent and speedy reading over 
those fonenamed good books of TuDyj Terence, Cffisar, 
and Livy, and by this second kind of trans] ating out 
of your EngMi, time shall breed skill, and use shall 
bring perfection ^ then ye may try, if you "will, your 
scholar with the third kind of translation ; altliough 
the two first ways, by mine opinion, be not only suf- 
ficient of themselves, but also surer both for the mas- 
ter's teaching and scholar's learning, than this third 
way is ; which is thus : 

Write you in English some letter, as it were b^m 
Idm to his fathor, or to some other friend, natui'ally, 
iLecording to the disposition of the child ; or some tiile, 
or fable, or plain narratioUj according as Aphthomns 
heginneth hhg Exercises of Learning; and let him 
translate it into I^tin again, abifling in such place 
where no other scholar may prompt him. But yet, 
use you yourself such discretion for choice therein, as 
the matter may he within the compass, both for words 
and sentences, of his former learning and reading. 
And now take heed, lest your scholar do not better in 
some point than you yourself, except ye have been 
diligently e^^ercised in these kinds of translating 
liefore. 

I had once a pi*oof hereof, tried by good experience, 
by a dear friend of mine, when I came tirst from Cam- 
bridge to serve the Queen's Majesty, them Lady Eliza- 
beth, lying at worthy Sir Anthony Deny's in Cheston, 

• Tho Bcntence in Pliny*# Epistltm bore rcf<5iTed to, is thifj i 
** Tu memiDeris, sui cujiisque generic aactorcs ciaigeater eli- 
gpre* Aiufit enim, multum Icgcndam csse^ non multa." 
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John Whitney, a young gentleman, was my bedfellow; 
who, willing by good nature, and provoked by mine 
advice, began to learn the Latin tongue, after the 
order declared in this book. We began after Chrisi- 
mas ; I read unto him Tully de Amidtia, which he 
did every day twice translate, out of Latin into Eng- 
lish, and out of English into Latin again. About St. 
Laurence tide after, to prove how he profited, I did 
choose out Torquatus* talk de Amicitia, in the latter 
end of the first book de Finibus ; because that plax^e 
was the same in matter, like in words and phrases, 
nigh to the form and fashion of sentences, as he had 
learned before in dA Amicitia. I did translate it my- 
self into plain English, and gave it him to turn into 
Latin; which he did so choicely, so orderly, so without 
any great miss in the hardest points of grammar, that 
some^in seven year in grammar schools, yea, and some 
in the university too, cannot do half so welL This 
worthy young gentleman, to my greatest grief, to the 
great lamentation of that whole house, and especially 
to that most noble lady, now Queen Elizabeth herself, 
departed within few days out of this world. 

And if in any cause a man may without offence of 
God speak somewhat ungodly, surely it was some grief 
unto me to see him hie so hastily to God as he did. 
A court full of such young gentlemen, were rather a 
paradise than a court upon earth. And though I had 
never poetical head to make any verse in any tongue, 
yet either love, or sorrow, or both, did wring out of 
me then, certain careful thoughts of my good will 
towards him ; which, in my mourning for him, fell 
forth more by chance than either by skill or use, into 
this kind of misordcrly metre : 
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Mine own John Whitney, now farewell, 

Now death doth part us twain : 
No death, but parting for a while. 

Whom life shall join again. 

Therefore, my heart, cease sighs and sobs. 

Cease sorrow's seed to sow ; 
Whereof no gain, but greater grief 

And hurtful care may grow. 

Yet when I think upon such gifts 

Of grace, as God him lent ; 
My loss, his gain, I must awhile 

With joyful tears lament. 

Young years to yield such fruit in court. 

Where seed of vice is sown. 
Is sometime read, in some place seen. 

Amongst us seldom known. 

His life he led, Christ's lore to learn. 

With will to work the same ; 
He read to know, and knew to live. 

And liv*d to praise his name. 

So fast to friend, so foe to few. 

So good to every wight, 
I may weU wish, but scarcely hope, 

Again to have in sight. 

The greater joy his life to me, 

6is death the greater pain : 
His life in Christ so surely set. 

Doth glad my heart again. 

His life so good, his death better, 

Do mingle mirth with care. 
My spirit with joy, my flesh witli grief, 

So dear a friend to spare. 

Thus God the good, while they be good. 

Doth take, and leaves us ill ; 
That we should mend our sinful life. 

In life to tarry still. 
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Thus we weU left, lie better reft, 

In heaven to take his place. 
That by like life and death, at last, 

We may obtain like grace. 

Mine own John Whitney, again farewell. 

Awhile thus part in twain ; 
Whom pain doth part in earth, in heaven 

Great joy shall join again. 

In tliis place, or [ere] I proceed further, I will now de- 
clare by whose authority I am led, and by what reason 
I am moved to think, that this way of double transla- 
tion out of one tongue into another, is either only, or 
at least chiefly to be exercised, especially of youth, for 
the ready and sure obtaining of any tongue. 

There be six ways appointed by the best learned 
men, for the learning of tongues and increase of elo- 
quence; as, 

1. Tromslatio lingua/rum. 

2. Pa/raphrasis, 

3. Metaphrasis. 

4. Epitome, 

5. Imitatio. 

6. Declamatio, 

All these be used and commended, but in order and 
for respects, as person, ability, place, and time shall 
require. The five last be fitter for the master than 
the scholar, for men than for children, for the univer- 
sities rather than for grammar schools. Yet neverthe- 
less, which is fittest in mine opinion for our school, 
and which is either wholly to be refused, or partly to 
be used for our purpose, I will by good authority, and 
some reason I trust, particularly of every one, and 
largely enough of them all, declare orderly unto you. 
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TRANSLATIO LINGUARITM, 

Ti'analatioti is easy in the banning for tlie acliokr, 
find bnngetii also much leaniing and great jiidgnitjnt 
to the master. It is most oommoo and most coai- 
mendable ot all other escerciaes for youth i most com- 
moTi ; for sll your conatiiictious in giummar schools 
be nothing else but trausktiona j but because tliey be 
iiot double trauslatious, (as I do reqiiirBj) they bring 
forth bu simple and single commodity ; and because 
also they lack the daily use of writing, which is the 
only thing that breedeth deep root, both in the wit 
for good understanding, and iu the memory for sure 
keeping of all that is learned : moat oommeudable also, 
and that by the judgment of all authors, which en- 
■b^at of these exercises. Tully in the person of Lucius 
OrassttSj (whom he maJceth his example of otoquenoo 
and true judgment in learning,) doth not only pmiae 
specially, and choose this way of tmnslatiou for a 
yotmg man, but doth also * discommend and refuse his 
own former wont in exercising Pivrapkradn^ et Metor 
phr{i8i7i. Fwraphn-s^is is, to take some eloquent ora- 
tion, or some notable common place in Latin, and 
express it with other words : Metaphrasis is, to take 
some notable place out of a good poet, and turn the 
same mime into metre, or into other worda in prose* 

• These are Ctusau&'e reairoiifl against this sort of exercise : 
" Sed poet zuiimadverti, hoc eaa& in hoc vitii, quod ca verba, 
qut(^ maxime citjUBqtie rd propm, qu£&(|u& essent qruatiBsiam 
atqvie optima occupiLsset aut Ennixifi^ si ad ejus vergus me 
oxer^drcm, aiit Gracchus, si ejua orationem mihi forte pro- 
posaiasem ; ita, u ilmlem verbis atercr, nihil prodesae ; si 
ftliis, etmn obefiae, qumn Tniniua idoaeia ati oonauescetreia. D© 
Oral Uh 1. p. 92 [c, 34, g 14i>]. 
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Crassus, or rathel* Tully, doth mislike both these ways; 
because the author, either orator or poet, had chosen 
out before the fittest words and aptest composition for 
that matter ; and so he, in seeking other, was driven 
to use the worse. 

Quintilian also preferreth translation* before aU 
other exercises; yet, having a lust to dissent from 
Tully, (as he doth in very many places, if a man read 
his Rhetorick over advisedly; and that rather of an 
envious mind, than of any just cause,) doth greatly 
commend Pan'aph/rads, + crossing spitefully Tully's 
judgment in refusing the same: and so do Kamus 
and Tallseus even at this day in France too. But such 
singularity in dissenting from the best men's judg- 
ments, in liking only their own opinions, is much mish 
liked of all them that join with learning discretion 
and wisdom. For he that can neither like Aristotle 
in logic and philosophy, nor Tully in rhetoric and elo- 
quence, will from these steps, likely enough, presume 
by like pride, to mount higher, to the misliking of 
greater matters ; that is, either in religion to have a 
dissentious head, or in the commonwealth to have a 

♦ Quintilian does not seem heartily to recommend this way 
of translating out of Greek into Latin ; but rather gives us 
the opinion and judgment of the old orators about it, adding, 
that it was much practised by Crassus, Cicero, and Messala.. 
His words are, "Vertere Grseca in Latinum veteres nostri 
oratores optimum judicabant." 

t '* Sed et iUa exLatinis conversio, multum et ipsa contulerit. 

Ideoque ab Ulis dissentio, qui vertere orationes La- 

tinas vetant, quia optimis occupatis, quicquid aUter dixerimns, 
necesse sit esse deterius. Nam neque semper est desperandum, 
aliquid illis, quae dicta sunt, mehus posse reperiri ; neque adeo 
jejunam ac pauperem natura eloquentiam fecit, ut una de re 
bene dici nisi semel non poasit." De Institut. Orat. Hb. 10. 
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factiouB heart s as I knew one, a student In Cambridge, 
wto for a singularity began first to dissent in the 
Bchools from Aristotle, and aoon after became a per- 
verse Arian against Christ and all true religion ; and 
studied diligently Origen, Baailius, and St. Hicroin, 
only to glean out of their worka the pei-nicions here- 
sies of Celsns, Eiinomius, and HeMdiiia, whereby the 
church of Christ was so poisoned withal. 

But to leave these high points of divinity : Surely 
in this quiet and harmless controversy, for the liking 
or misliking of Pa/raphrasis for a young scholar ; even 
aa f ar as Tnlly goeth beyond Quintilianj Raraua, and 
TaUseus, in perfect eloquence, even so much, by mine- 
opinion, come they behind Tnll^ for true judgment in 
teadung the eama 

PliniuB Secundna, a wise senator of great espe- 
rienee, excellently learned himself^ a liberal patron of 
learned men^ and the purest writer, in mine opinion, 
of all his age, {I except not SuetoniuSj liis two school- 
masters Quintiiian and Tacitus, nor yet his most ex- 
cellent learned uncle, the elder Plinius,) doth expi-ess 
in an opistle to his friend Fuscus, many good ways for 
order in study; but he beginneth with translation, and 
preferreth it to all the vest. And because *his worda 
be notable, I will recite them, 

* TheFS 18 so great Sk difference in this citation out of Pliny 
frotn the principal copiea, that I am satisfied tliat Mr, Aschtini 
{m I have ohaerved before) trusted to his memory only, withn 
oat ever looking into his author. Thia will appear plain 
Plough to any one that shall compare tlua paBsage, as it stands 
here, with PUny's text, which I shall give the reader out ot 
Boxhoniiua's edition, printed by Elaevir, 

** Utile LmprittiiH, et multi pmecipiunt, v'cl ex Grseco in 
Latin uiiif vel ^x Latino vcrteiro in Orf^um ; qni> genei'e exer- 
dtatiomii proptietaB splendorqne verhorum, C4>pia figuranun, 
im 12 
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" Utile in primis, ut multi pnecipiunt, ex Grseea in 
Latiniim, et ex Latino Tertere in Grsecum : {juo genere 
exercitationia, proprietas splendorque verbonim, apta 
Btruetura aententianim, figuramm copia, et esplicandi 
vis colHgitur, Prjeterea imitatioDo optimonim, fitcnltaa 
similia inveniendi paratnr : et qu» legentem fefellis- 
semt^ tranaferentem fugere non possimt, Intelligentia 
ex hoc, et judicium acquiiitur,** 

You jjerceive how Flmy teaeheth^ that by this ex- 
emse of double tmnslating h learned easily, sensibly, 
by little and little, not only all the hard congniities of 
grammar, the choice of apteat words, the right framing 
of words and sentences, comelinefls of figures and 
forma fit for every matter and proper for eyerf tongue ; 
but that which ia greater alao, in marldng daily and 
following diligently thus the steps of the beat authors, 
like invention of arguiacnta^ like order in disposition, 
like utterance in elocution ia easily gathered up ; 
whereby your scholar shall be brought not only to like 
eloquence^ but also to all true understanding and 
right judgment both for writing and speaking, And 
where Dionysius HalicamaasBeus hath written two 



tIb explicaudi, pimterea imitatione optimonim Eimilia inve- 
niendi facuitaa paxatur : Bimtil qtuie) legentem f ef GUisBant^ 
tr^iBferentem fugere non poBsimt* Intelligentia ex hoc^ et 
judicium ifccquiritur." 

Now Icat any sbcjnld wonder at thia strange inaccuriu^y (for 
so it Be(?tti@ to be) ill a. person of Mr* Atcham'H lejLrning and 
judgment ; I Bhall tranBcribe what Casanhon, in his notes on 
Theocritus, has remarked on the like occasion. 

* ' Veterum gramroaticonun mos eat in profereodiB auctoniin 
locxB, id unicum, cujua gratia eoa laudant, spectare, neglecta 
interim senteutia. Ex eo eat, quod multa saape apnd eos alittjr 
scripta inTeniimtiir, quam in ipBjH auctoribua habentiu*** 
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excellent books, * the one de IMectti Optimontm Ver- 
honim (the wMch, I fear, h lofit)j tlie other. Of the 
right framing of ^rorda and sentencGSj which doth 
remajn jet in Greek, to the great profit of all them 
that truly study for eloquence : yet this way of donble 
translating shall bring tho whole profit of both these 
hooks to a diligent scholar, and that easily and plea- 
santly^ both for fit eboice of words and apt composition 
of sentences. 

And by these anthorities and reasons am I moved 
to think this way of double translating, either only or 
chiefly, to be fittest for the speedy and perfect attain- 
ing of any tongue. And for speedy attaining, I dnret 
venture a good wager, if a scholar, in whom is aptness, 
love, diligence, and constancy, would but translate 
after this sortj one little book in Tully, (as de Seme- 
tnte^ with two epistle^ the first ad Q. Fraiumf the 
otiier adLeniulum^ the last save one in the first book,) 
that f^cholar, I say, should come to a better knowledge 
in the Latin tongue, than the most part do, that spend 
four or five years in tossing all the rules of gramniar 
in common schools. Indeed this one book, with these 
two epistles, ia not sufficient to afibrd aO Latin words 
(which is not necessary for a young scholar to know), 
but it is able to furnish him fully for all points of 

* Dionysiua, in the beginning of his cxoellent traatiae wepX 
Sw^cVfiaff ^vo^mv^ acquaintfl yoimg Bufus MditinSj he 
dengned Min another pre&eut the year foHowiiig, oo his neict 
cnBuiug biiih-day, which should be a treatise eoncemina tfie 
right choice of wordii. But whethCT he ever performed what 
be there promiii<^, la unceitftin, *Eai/ hi iyyi^nfral fwt o-;^oXiJ, 
tial ntpl ttJs *EieXoytir rav ovopAroiv €T(pav ffoiVa) trot 
ypa^^Uf iMa roif AturiKov tdttov TiXum f^etpyatTfiivaif fj^c* 
i/iumjv fj^h ovv rrfv irpayfUiTtitsv fh I'fWnt waktv &pms rals 
(WTOtt npo<rB*x(fv* 
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grammar, with the idght placing, ordering, and use 
of words, in all kind of matter. And why not f For 
it is read, that Dion Pmssceus, that wise philosopher 
and excellent orator of * all his time, did come to the 
great learning and utterance that was in him, by 
reading and following only two books, Phoedon 
Flatoniay and Demosthenes most notable oration, Trepi 

And a better and nearer example herein may be 
our most noble Queen Elizabeth, who never took yet 
Greek nor Latin grammar in her hand, after the first 
declining of a noun and a verb; but only by this 
double translating of Demosthenes and Isocrates daily, 
without missing every forenoon, and likewise some 
part of Tully every afternoon, for the space of a year 
or two, hath attained to such a perfect understanding 
in both the tongues, and to such a ready utterance of 
the Latin, and that with such a judgment, as they be 
few in number in both the universities, or elsewhere 
in England, that be in both tongues comparable with 
her majesty. And to conclude in a short room the 
commodities of double translation : surely the mind 
by daily marking, first, the cause and matter ; then, 
the words and phrases ; next, the order and compo- 
sition; after, the reason and arguments; then, the 
forms and figures of both the tongues; lastly, the 
measure and compass of every sentence ; must needs, 
by little and little, draw unto it the like shape of 
eloquence, as the author doth use, which is read. And 
thus much for double translation. 



* He lived in Trajan's time, and in great favour and esteem 
with the Emperor. 
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PARAPHUASIS. 

Ptwapkru^iiSi th^* seeoud jioint, is not only * to 
express at largo witli more wortbt, but to strive and 
contend (na QiiintiliaTj saith) to tmnslnte the best 
Latin aiithora into other Latin words, as many, or 
thereabouts, 

Tlihi way of exercise + was uwed fii^st by 0. Carlx), 
and taken wp for a wliile by L. CrassuH, but soon after, 
upon due proof thereof^ rejectetl justly by Grasaua and 
Cicero ; yet aDowed and made sterling again by M* 
Quintilian ; nevertheiesa, shortly after^ by better assay, 
lUsidlowed of his own achokr, Plinius Secundus, who 
tormeth it lightly thus, "^audaas c&tU&Mw. It is a bold 
compai-iaon indeed, to think to aay better, than that is 
buKt. Such turning of the best into worst^ is much 
like the turning of good wine, out of a fair sweet 
flagon of sOver, into a foul mnsty bottlo of leather ; 
or to turn pure gold and silver into foul brass and 
copper. 

* ** Neqiio c^ Uapd<j>patny ctise interpretationem tontum 
v«lo, sed circa eosdcm bod sua certcunen atqua seniulationem," 
QuintiL lib. 10, c. 5, g 5. 

f In qtiotidiania autem cogiiationihuB fsquidcm mi hi odotes^ 
ufintidus propoaero aolebam iUam exereitjitjcuieui maximt\ qua 
C. Carbaaem nostrum Uliun iiiLml<!uin sohtrnu esse nU. aci^hqitt, 
ut aut voraibufi proponitw quam majdme gravibus, aut oratione 
aliqwa lecta ad cum tioem, quern mjemoria poeseni oomiii^ 
hendere, earn rem ipaam, quam legisaem, verby idiia qimm 
maxiitie poBsem lectis prontmt^ianoim" CHc de Omt lib. L 

t ** Liccbit intei^him et notJAgima eligere, et certare cimi 
dcctis, Atidax hiec, iio« tamen impraba, quia secireta, am- 
teotiu ; qtiamjaairi midtoa vidomus cjusmodi certamina sibi 
cum multa taudii aimipsU&e, quoB4;|tio aubsequi asitis habelmtit, 
dum non d*sjporaul, autecessi&fle/* I^liuyt in the same epiatle. 
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Such kind of Pwraplvrasisy in turning, chopping, 
and changing the best to worse, either in the mint 
or schools, (though Mr. Brokke and Qnintilian both 
say the contrary,) is much misliked by the best and 
wisest of men. I can better allow another kind of 
Fwrofhrasia, to turn rude and barbarous, into proper 
and eloquent : which nevertheless is an exercise not fit 
for a scholar, but for a perfect master ; who in plenty 
hath good choice, in copy hath right judgment, and 
grounded skill ; as did appear to be ^ Sebastian 
Castalio, in translating Kempe's book, de ImUcmdo 
Chriato. 

But to follow Quintilianus' advice for Pa/raphrasis^ 
were even to take pain to seek the worse and fouler 
way, when the plain and fairer is occupied before your 



The old and best authors that ever wrote, were con- 
tent, if occasion required to speak twice of one matter, 
not to change the words, but pJ/TcSy, that is, word for 
word, to express it again. For they thought that a 
matter, well expressed with fit words and apt composi- 
tion, was not to be altered, but liking it well themselves, 
they thought it would also be well allowed of others. 

A schoolmaster (such one as I require) knoweth 
that I say true. He readeth in Homer, almost in 
eveiy book, and especially in secundo et nono JUadaSy 
not only some verses, but whole leaves, not to be 
altered with new, but to be uttered with the old self- 
same words. He knoweth that Xenophon, writing 
twice of Agesilaus, once in his Life, again in the His- 
tory of the Greeks, in one matter, keepeth always the 
self-same words. He doth the like, speaking of So- 
crates, both in the beginning of his apology and in the 
List end of 'ATrofxvrjfxopevfxartav. 
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Demostlienea alsoj in the fourth Philippic, doth 
borrow hia own wordsj uttered before in his oration 
de Ch^9micBQ* He doth the like, and that more at 
largOj in hia orations against Androtion and Timo- 
crates. 

In Latin also, Cicero in some places, and Yii^ in 
more, do repeat oae matter with the self-same words, 
These excellent autboi^ did thus, not for lack of 
words, but hj judgment and skill, whataoeTer other 
more curious and less skilful do think, write, and do, 

Faraphfmia nevertheless hath good place in leain- 
ing, but notj by mime opinion, for ajiy scholar ; but it 
is only to be left to a perfect master, either to expound 
openly a good author withal, or to compare privately 
for hia own exercise^ how some notable place of an 
excellent author may be ottered with other iit words. 
But if je alter alao the composition, forraj and order, 
then that is not Faraphrasi^, but ImitatiOj as I will 
fuUy declare in fitter place. 

The scholar shall win nothing by Far0phrmi3j but 
only, if we may believe Tully, to choose worse words, 
to place them out of order, to fear OYer-much the judg- 
meut of the master, to mislike oyer-much th^Aanlnesa 
of learning; and by use to gather up^MtA which 
hardly will be left off agHan. 

The master, in teaching it, sball rather increase his 
own labour than his Bcholar^s profit. For when the 
scholar shall bring unto his master a piece of Tully or 
Csesar, turned into other Latin, then must the master 
come to Qnintilian'a gcHxlly lesson de ^nitndaiwne ; 
"whidi (as he aaith) is * the most profitable part of 

• *• Scquituf ememiatio, para studiorum longe utiliasima. 
KequQ emm sine oikum creditum eat, Stilum 0.on minuB agere, 
quum delet*" Quint. 
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teaching ; " but not in mine opinion, and namely for 
youth in grammar schools. For the master now 
taketh double pains; first, to mark what is amiss; 
again, to invent what may be said better. And here 
l)orcliance, a very good master may easily both deceive 
himself and lead his scholar into error. 

It requireth greater learning and deeper judgment 
than is to be hoped for at any schoolmaster^s hand ; 
that is, to be able always learnedly and perfectly, 

MuUvre^ * quod ineptttm eat : 
Tranamukn^ quod perversum est : 
Replere^ quod deeat : 
Iktrahere, quod oheat : 
^ Expungere, quod inane eat. 

And that which requireth more skill and deeper 
cuukdderation, 

IFremere tumenHa : 
ExtoUere hwmlia ; 
Aairingere humiriantia: 
Componere diaaohUcu 

The master may here only stumble^ and perchance 
iall iu teaching, to the marring and maiming of the 
Bcholar in learning ; when it is a matter of much read- 
ing, of great learning, and tried judgment, to make 
ti-ue difference betwixt 

* These directions for emendation, are taken from Qaintihan. 
*' Hujus autem operis est, adjicere, detrahere, mutare. Sed 
ftvciUus in liis simpliciusquo judicium, qua; replenda, vel deji- 
cieuda sunt : yremere vero tumentia, humilia extoUere, lox- 
uriautia astringere, inordinata digerere, soluta componere, ex- 
ultautia coercere, duplicis opera;.'* 
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r Si[Minie, et tumidum : 
J Qrand&j et imnwdicum : 
I Decorum^ et m^tiim : 
\ Fer/ecCum et nimhtm* 

Borne men of our time counted perfect masters of 
cloquenoe^ in tlieir own opinion the beat, m other 
men's judgmenta very good (aa OmphaDuB every where, 
Sttdoletufl in many places ; yea, also my friend OHoriuB, 
namely in hia epistle to the Queen, and in hia whole 
liook de JiMtiHa) ; have ao over-reached themselves in 
making true difference in the points afore rehearsed, 
as though they had been brought up in some school 
•in Asia, to learn to decline, rather than in Athens 
with PhitOj Aristotlcj imd Demosthenes (from whence 
Tully fetched Ids eloquence), to underatand, what in 
every matter to be spoken or written on, is in very 
deed nimiwmj satis ^ pwrvm; that is for to say, to all 
conBiderations tkmmm: whichj as it is the hanle^t 
point in all learning, so it is the fairest and only mark 
that achoUrs in all their study must always shoot at^ ) 
if they purpose, another day, to bo either scrand in 
iisligion or wise and discreet in any vocation of the 
csommonweaJth, 

• What aort «*f oratory tiie Amatica genemlly affected^ is 
easily mex\ in Tully. A paaaage or two ta thia piirjxjfle I fihall 
c^ito out of his book tk darts Orat " Genera auteui Aainticas 
di€fci*>iiis duo Buut ; Uuum sententioBimi et argukmi, am* 
tcnliift nan torn gmvibiu et seYcria, qii4un G^Etjemnia ot ve^ 
nufltia* Aiiud autam genus e&t, non tain aeuteatiis freqnen* 
tatun^, quAin v^jrhb vijiucfe atq\ie iucltivtum ; f|UsJe eat nuiio 
Asia tola, uee tiumiue aohun orationk, stid otiam exornato 
et faceto genere vorhorttnu^ And in the same book, *' Hiuc 
Aisiatici omtorea non cantemnotidi quidom uea celentate, neo 
copia, sod pAnuti preaBi, itjt nmiia n^iuadantofi, Ebodii eani* 
vrt&j ei Atticonuu eiitiiliorea," 
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Again, in the lowest degree, it is no low point of 
learning and judgment, for a schoolmaster to make 
true difference betwixt 

Humile^ et depreaswm, ; 
LenCj et remiawaa : 
SicctMu^ et aricktm: 
Exitey et mouyrum : 
' Inaffectatvmy et neglectum. 

In these points, some, loving Melancthon well, as 
he was well worthy, but yet not considering well nor 
wisely, how he of nature, and all his life and study by 
judgment, was wholly spent in genere dUciplmabUi ; 
that is, in teaching, reading, and expounding plainly 
and aptly school, matters, and therefore employed 
thereunto a fit, sensible, and calm kind of speaking 
and writing : some, I say, with very well liking, but 
not with very well weighing Melancthon's doings, do 
frame themselves a style cold, lean, and weak, 
though the matter be never so warm and earnest ; not 
much unlike imto one, that had a pleasure, in a 
rough, rainy, winter day, to clothe himself with 
nothing else but a demi-buckram cassock, plain with- 
out plaits, and single without lining; which will 
neither bear off wind nor weather, nor yet keep out 
the sun in any hot day. 

Paraphrasis in Some suppose, and that by good rea- 

hath hurt Me?' SOU, that Melancthon himself came to 
^leof wi- *^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ writing by using over- 
*"* much Fma/ph/rada in reading. For stu- 

dying thereby to make every thing straight and easy 
in smoothing and planing all things too much, never 
leaveth, while the sense itself be left both loose and 
lazy. And some of those Paraphrases of Melancthon 
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be set out in prmtj aa Fro Archia Po^ta^ et M, MarceUo, 
But a aohoUrj by mine opinion, ia better occupied in 
playing or sleeping, than by spending time, not only 
vainly, but also harmfully, in such a kind of exercise* 

If a master would Lave a perfect example to fellow, 
tow in ffenere mMvmiy to avoid mmium ; or in me- 
diQcrii to attain satis ; or in humiU, to eschew ptirum; 
let him read diligently, for the first, sectindam Phillp- 
pkam ; for the mean, de Natwrm Deorum ; and for 
the lowest, Fa/riUionm. Or if in another tongue you 
look for like example in like perfection, for all those 
tJiree de^ees, read Fro Ciesiphonte, Ad L^tineni, et 
Contra Olympiodonim } and what wit, art^ and dili- 
gence is able to afford, ye ahull plainly see. 

For onr time, the odd man to perform all three per- 
fectly, whatsoever he doth, and to know the way to do 
them skilfully, whensoever lie list, ia, in my poor 
opinion, Joannes Sturmlua. 

He also counsel! eth all scholars to beware of Pam^ 
phrasiiij except it be from worse to better; from rude 
and barbarous, to proper and pure Latin ; and yet no 
man to exercise that neither, except such one as m 
already furnished with plenty of learning, and 
grounded with steadfast judgment before* 

All these faults, that thus many wis© men do find 
with the exercise of Farapkrmu^ in turning the best 
Latin into other, as good aa they can, tJmt is (yo 
may be sure) into a gi-eat deal worse than it was, both 
in right choice for propriety, and true placing for 
good order, are committed alao commonly in all com- 
niLiB schools by the ecboolms^ters, in tossing and 
troubling young wits (as I said *ia the beginning) 
with that butcherly fear in making of Ltatina, 
* See first few pages of Book h 
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Therefore, in place of Latins for young scholars, and 
of Pao'aphrasia for the masters, I would have double / 
translation specially used. For in double translating 
a perfect piece of Tully or CflBsai*, neither the scholar 
in learning, nor the master in teaching, can err. A 
true touchstone, a sure metewand lieth before both their 
eyes. For all right congruity, propriety of words, 
order in sentences ; the right imitation to invent good 
matter, to dispose it in good order, to confirm it with 
good reason, to express any purpose fitly and orderly, 
is learned thus both easily and perfectly. Yea, to 
miss sometime in this kind of translation bringeth 
more profit, than to hit right either in Parra/phrasis or 
making of Latins. For though ye say well in a Latin 
making or in a Pwraphrasia, yet you being but ii^ 
doubt, and uncertain whether ye say well or no, ye 
gather and lay up in memory no sure fruit of learning 
thereby, but if ye fault in translation, ye are easily 
taught how perfectly to amend it, and so well warned 
how after to eschew all such faults again. 

Farwphtam^ therefore, by mine opinion, is not meet 
for grammar schools, nor yet very fit for young men 
in the university, until study and time have bred in 
them perfect learning and steadfast judgment. 

There is a kind of Pa/raphrasia which may be used 
without all hurt to much profit, but it serveth only 
the Greek, and not the Latin, nor no other tongue ; 
as so alter lingwim lonicam, aiU Doricam, into meram 
A Uicam. A notable example there is left unto us by a no- 
table learned man, Dionysius Halicamassfleus ; who, *in 

* I have here given the true title of Dionysius's book. It 
was printed in the former edition, n€pl Svvra^of , dfutfyr^ixari 
fivTjiioviK^» The story of Candaules and Gyges is in page 22 of 
the London edition of Dionysius. 
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hts book irepi '^vvSiiret^ ^Ovo^arojv, dott translate 
the goodly story of OaTidaiilea and Grygee, in tJie first 
book of Hexx)dotua, ont of lonica Ihigum into AUicaj^i. 
Read the place, and ye shall take both pleaflnre and 
profit in conference of it* A man that is excmaed 
In reading Thncydidesj Xenophon, Plato, and Demos- 
thenes, in iiaing to turn like places of Herodotna after 
like gort^ should ahoitly conic to such a knowledge 
in nndei'stonding, speaking, and writing the Greek 
tongue, aa few or none have yet attained in England. 
Tlie like exercise out of Dori^a liTigufi may be also 
used, if a man take * that little book of Plato, Timmm 
ZocruSf deAnima vmndi^f et Matu^at which is written 
Donee i and turn it into such Greek as Plato useth m 
other works. The hook is hut two leavea^ and the 
labour woidd be but two weeks ; but surely the profit 
for msy understanding, and tnie writing the Greek 
tongue, would countei^vail with the toil that some men 
take in otherwise coldly reading that tongue two 
years. 

And yet for the Latin tongtiej and for the exercise 
of Pa^aphrasis in those places of Latin that cannot 
be bettered, if some young man^ excellent of wit^ 
eourageoua in will, lusty of nature, and desirous to 
contend even with the best I^tin, to better it if he 
ca£i I surely I commend hh forwardness : and for his 
better instniction thereiuj I will set before him as 
notable an example of Paraphrada as is in record of 
learning, Cicero himself doth contend in two sundry 
places, to express one matter with divers words ; and 

• One would imagine from these woMa Mr. AscUikm be- 
lievet! Flato to \m tho author of thut trcatisi^. Ilie title of it is 

+ Mayer has efe Anitno. 
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that is P(vra/phra8i8y saith Quintilian. The matter, I 
suppose, is taken out of Pansetius; and therefore 
being translated out of Greek at divers times, is 
uttered for his purpose with divers words and forms ; 
which kind of exercise for perfect learned men is very 
profitable. 

2. De Finibus, Lib. sec. [c. 14, § 45, 46]. 

a. '' Homines enim, * etsi aliis multis, tamen hoc 
uno a bestiis plurimum differunt, qubd rationem ha- 
beant a natura datam, mentemque et acrem et vigen- 
tem, celerrimeque multa simid- agitantem, et, ut ita 
dicam, sagacem : quse et causas rerum et consecutiones 
videat, et similitudines transferat, et disjuncta con- 
jugat, et cum prsesentibus fdtura copulet, omnemqae 
complectatur vitsa consequentis statum. Eademque 
ratio fecit hominem hominum appetentem, cumque his 
natura, et sermone, et usu congruentem ; ut profectus 
a caritate domesticorum ac suorum, serpat longius, et 
se implicet primum civium, deinde omnium mortalium 
societate : atque, ut ad Archytam scripsit Plato, non 
sibi se soH natum meminerit, sed patrise^ sed suis, ut 
perexigua pars ipsi relinquatur. Et quoniam eadem 
natura cupiditatem ingenuit homini veri inveniendi, 
quod facillime apparet, cum vacui curis, etiam quid in 
ccelo fiat, scire avemus :" &c. 

1. Oppiciorum, Lib. pri. [c. 4, § 11 — 13]. 
a. " Homo autem, quod rationis est particeps, per 

* These citations, which were very imperfect before, are 
now carefully corrected from the printed editions of Tolly. 
And here I cannot but observe, that this book has undergone 
the common fate of all orphans, and suffered very much for its 
parent's untimely death. 
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quam coneequentia cemit, causas remm videt, eanimqne 
progresmigj efc quasi antecessiones non i^otatj similita- 
dines comparatj et rebua prieseistibiia adjinigit, atque 
aimectit ftituras : facile totins vit© enraum videt, ad 
eamqiae degeiidam pr»epamt res necesaarias* Eademqiie 
natura vi rationis hominem conciiiat homini, et axl 
orationia et ad vitas societatem : ingeneratque inpri- 
mia praecipnum quendam amorem in eoa qui proereati 
sunt ; impellitque, ut homimim ocBtus et celebrationea 
eeaa et a ee obLri valit ; oL eaaque cauaas studeat pa* 
irare ea, quse auppeditcnt et ad cultum et ad victum ; 
nee sibi soli, Bed conjugi, liberie, cseterisqiie, qiios 
charos habeat, tuerique debeat. Qum cura exsuscitat 
etiam animoa, ot majores ad rem gerendam facit. Ib- 
primisque hommis eat propria veri inquisitioj atqii© 
inveatigatio, Itaque quum siunus ne^esaariis negotits 
curisque vacid, turn avemxis aliquld videre, audire, 
addiscere ; cognitionemque rerum aut occiiltanim, 
ant adffdrabilium, ad beate viveadum necessariam 
ducimus/' 

Tbe conference of tbese two places^ containing so 
excellent a piece of learning aa this ia, expresaed by ao 
wortby a wit aa Tullj was, muat needs bring great 
pleasure and profit to him that maketb true acconiit of 
learning and honesty* But if w© had the Greek 
author, the first pattern of all, and thereby to see how 
TuUy's wit did work at divers tinier; how, out of one 
excseUent image might be framed two other, one in 
face and favour, but somewhat differing in form, 
ligure, and colour; surely such a piece of workmanBhip, 
compared with the pattern itself, would better pleasa 
the eyes of honesty ww, and learned minds, than two 
of the fairest Venuses that ever Ajje)3eB mad*?. 

And thus much for aU kind of Paraphrtms^ fit or 
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unfit for scholars or other, as I am led to think, not 
only by mine own experience, but chiefly by the au- 
thority and judgment of those whom I myself would / 
gladliest follow, and do counsel all mine to do the 
same, not contending with any other, that will other- 
wise either think or do. 

METAPHKASIS. 

This kind of exercise is all one with Paraphrasisj 
save it is out of verse either into prose, or into some 
other kind of metre ; or else out of prose into verse, 
which was Socrates' exercise and pastime (as Plato 
reporteth) when he was * in prison, to translate -ZEsop's 
Fables into verse. Quintilian doth greatly praise t also 
this exercise ; but because Tully doth disallow it in 
young men, by mine opinion it were not well to use it 
in grammar schools, even for the self same causes that 
be recited against FcMraphrasis. And therefore, for 
the use or mi»use of it, the same is to be thought 

* What he alludes to here, is in the beginning of Plato's 
Phasdo. H€p\ yap roi r&v noii]fidT<av hv nerroirfKaSf ivrtlvas 
Tovs Tov Ala-cimov \6yovSf kcu t6 €ls rhv 'AttAXo) npooifuoVf 
KM SKkoi Tiv€£ fu ^povTo ^8tj, oTap KOI "Evrfvbs irpmiPf o, ri 
7roT€ biavorjBcls, circtd^ bevpo ^XBeSf ciroiTja-as avrctf np6r€pov 
ovhkv TTcwroTC iroififras, 

t ** Sed et ilia ex Latinis conversio, multum et ipsa contu- 
lerit. Ac de carminibus qnidem neminem credo dubitare, quo 
solo genere exercitationis dicitur usus esse Sulpicius. Nam et 
sublimis spiritus attollere orationem potest ; et verba poe- 
tica libertate audaciora, prsesumunt eandem proprie dicendi 
facultatem. Sed et ipsis sententiis adjicere licet oratorium 
robur, et omissa supplere, et effusa substringere." Quint. 
Ub. 10. 
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that in spoken of Paraphrasis before. This was Sul- 
piciiis's Bxercise ; and he, gathering up thereby a poeti- 
cal kimj of talk, is justly named of Cicero * fframlis et 
^ra^tcun Qrator : which, I tbinkj is spoken, not for hi;^ 
praise, but for other men^s warning, to e^hew the like 
fanlt. Yet, nevertheleas, if our Bchoolmastar, for his 
own instmctioo, be desirous to see a perfect example 
hereof, I will recite one, which I think no man is so 
bold will say that he can amend it ; and that Ih Ohryaes- 
tlie priest's oration to the Greeks^ in the beginning of 
Homer ^s llias, tnnied excellently into prose by Socra- 
tes himself, and that adv^isedly and pnrposely for 
other to follow. And therefore he calleth this exer- 
cise fin the same place Mifi^<yt^, that isj Imitaiio; 
which ia most trite : but in this hook, for teaching sake, 
1 will name it AfetaphrasiSf retaining the word that all 
teachera in this case do use* 

*0 yap jjiX$€ 0oas inl t^as *Aj(^(imv, 

* * *■ Fuit enim SuJpiciua vol maadme onmiimi, quoa quid^a 
aadiYemn^ graudia, et, ut ita dicam, trftgiqua orator Voje 
quoin magn^ turn siiavifl et aplendida : gestim et raotwa corpo- 
ris ita venuatuB, ut tamen ad forum, uon ad scenam im^titutue 
videretur. Incitata @t volubilis, aec ea r^undans tamen nee 
circtunliiieiM oratio." Cic. de claria Orat. p. ISL 

From thifl character here given by Tnlly, Siili>icius seema to 
be called grandk H traffkus^ rather froui his theatrical man- 
ogeiQent of himself in hia delivery, than from hi^ style and 
method of exprtiafiiou* 

t Ovtcovv Tci yt o^Dioui' iaVT&¥ oXX^, ff kara ifimv^v, ^ Kara 

^ifiii<rtm^ TTiV ^iriyrjfTiv wotov^TiU, Hmv fLcV ovv^ El l&e yt 
lirj^afxotj <*avri^v dTFot^pvwTotTo o wotrjTtfSi Trana av qvt^ ai/txi 
^t^rfiTttits Tf irotfitris re koI fj fit^/yv^is yfyoi^ia fit}* Plato de 

m. 13 
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Ava-ofievSg re Ovyarpa, <^p<oy t mrepeia-i Suroiva^ 
2T€fifia T €x<ov €v x^pcu' €KqP6Kov *A3r6XXtovos, 
Xpvfria ova a'KTj7rTp<p' kcu Ikio'a-ero iravras *h\aiovsy 
*ATp€i8a de fuzXiora, dva> KO(Tyirfrop€ \aSiv, 

" 'ArpcTSat rty Kat SKKoi ivianjfubcs *Ax(uo\y 
'Yfiiv yL€v 0€ol boieVf 'OXvftTrta d&fiar €\ovt€s, 
*EKiT€p(r(U HpidfjLoio n6X.iv, eZ S* oUa^ iKitrBai. 
Tlciiba dc fioi Xvo-oire <l>i\rjv, ra d* ajroiva dtx^o-Bey 
*A(6p.€voi Ai6s viovy cic^iSoXoy 'ATroXXwva." 

*Ev^ ^fXXoi /icv TTower ejrciH^^fti^o-av 'Axoiot, 
klheifrBai ff Uprjay kuI dykaci b€\Bai S/iroiva, 
'AXX' ovk 'Arpeibjj 'AyafUfivovi ^vbav€ Bvfi^, 
*AXA^ KaKa£ d(f)i€i^ Kpar^phv d* ctti fivBov crcXXe. 

** M7 o-e, ycpov, KotXrjaw eycb Trapa yiyvo-i Kixcidy 
H viJv drjBvvovTf fj vaT€pov airis iotrra, 
Mrj w rot ov xpa^o-fig aiaJTrTpov, Koi arep-fia 0€o7o. 
Trjv b* rya> ov Xva-tOy vplv fiiv icat yrjpas hrcuriv, 
'UlUTfpff €v\ oiK(^t iv "Apycl Trj\6Bi irdrprfs 
'larhiv €7roixofi€vtjv, Koi ip^v \exos dvTidoxTav, 
*AXX' Wt, pri p €peBi(€y aaarepos a£ K€ verjcu.^* 

*Qs €(f>aTy ebdeia-ep 8' 6 ytpoDV, kcu iTrciBero pvB<i^, 
Brj d* dKeav iraph Bfiva irokvipikoia'Poto B<iKd<T<rr)s, 
HoKkd b" €ir€iT dirdv€vB€ Kiav r)pdff 6 y€p<u6s 
'A7rdXXa>i/t avcucri, rov fivKopos T€K€ Aj/rco. 

" KXv^t pev, 'ApyupcJrof , 6s Xpvarjv dp^i^ifiriKds, 
KiSXdv re (aBirjv, Tcvtboid re i(f)i dvdaa-eiSy 
^pivBcv' ttiroTt Toi x^P***^* «*Tt vrjov cpe^ltOy 
H €1 8ff TTorc TOi Kara iriova prjpC ticjia 
Tavp&v, Tf^ aiyavy rdde poi Kprjrjvov tcXd&p, 
TifTciav Aavcuii ipa BaKpva a-oiai PeXeaa-iv*^ 

Socrates, in Plato's third book de Republica, saith 
thus : ^pdfTfo be avev perpoV ov yhp elpl iroirjriKSs, 

HXBcv 6 Xpvaris T^y T€ Bvyarpbs \&rpa (fieptaVy koL iKenfs 
Twv *Ax(uStVt pakiara dc rav Paa-iKc&V Koi e£fx«"0 ckcivok 
p€V Tovs B€ovs bovvai ikdvras Tfjv Tpolav, avrovs be amBrjvM, 
TTjv he Bvyarepa ol avrw \v(TcUy be^apevovs airotva^ icai rhv 
Behv albcaBevras. Toiavra Be eiTrovros avroC, ol pev aXXoi 
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tiri^osfTG Koi avv^vOftfv' o ^c ' Ay a^ifivtav tjyptatv^pf evrekXo^ 
j^cvos yvjf t' aTttevatf ttal avBis f*7 cX^flv, ^7 aiir^ ro^ re 
frKrJTrrpoPy fctil ra rod Biov orifAp-ara om fVop^tVot* rrpb Bt 
Xu^^vat avTtiv rr)c Bvyarepa, £v "Apyft tipfi ytipdntw /itra o\f. 
dniivat de ifVAcuf, icai ^ij ipcBi^uv^ tva ffws qIko-Z^ cKBoi. 'O 
Jli wp^iT^vTTjs aKova-aSi fSfiir* re ital uw^ei (Tty^" oTrojifcap^iras 
B^ cV Tov fTTparoTTitov' wokXa r^ 'AsroXXiai'i. €vx€to^ rtif re 
cn"fijw^tQ* roi) Q^av ^atcakSiv^ tial v7ro}itfi.vTj(TK^v Koi drrairSfV, 
fin TTijbjTOTf i^ iv va0V DtKoSo/i.^<reo-*i^i § cc kpwv Bviriah kcx^~ 
pta-ficvov BaipT}iratTOf hv fi^ ;(aptir icartiJ^eTno nVat roir 'Aj^aiovf 

To compare * Homer and Plato together, two won- 
ders of nature and art for wit and eloquence^ k most 
pleasant and profitable for a man of ripe judgment. 
PlaWs turning of Homer in this place doth not ride 
aloffc in poetical terms, hut gocth low and soft on foot, 
as proae and pedeairig oraiio should do. If Sulpiciua 
lifld had f Plato's considemtion in fight using this 

* Plato tiimBfil^ {if we may b^eve LtmgmiiE,) aa well as 
the rtst of the Grecian writcfa, owes not a little to Homer, 
their commoo master ; though he waa ao ungrateful as to for- 
bid him hifl Republic* 

Ov yap p.6ms 'Hpddoroff 'OfxrjpiK^iTaTOS iy^vero* Snyo-tj^opor 
fTi fTpSr^paVt Sf Tt 'Ap)(ihoxfiS' Uavrmv Be toutiui* ^Xiora 6 
HXdrtiiv d.7T^ rov '0}ij}ptKJov iK^lvov vdftaros fh avrov p.vptas 
ocras fraparpoTtas awo)(€Ttv<rdp€vos, Sect. 13, 

t Although in this instanco, and mostly ©laewhere, Plato 
flows along 111 a uoft and gentle stream, x^p^arl npi q^o^titI 
pimf^ as Longmufl apeaks ; yet he haa hifl sublimities too, aud 
bold fli^tB % and some paesages there are to be found in his 
writings, not entirely dear of the same censure^ whitsh is by 
Tully oust upon Sulpicins. And this perhaps might bo occa- 
sioned hkewise by his x^aaaionate afiection for the Muses and 
study of poetry in hia youtliful days. Who can read tliia sen- 
tence, and not be offended, which Longinua citee ont of his 
ninth boob efe EepMim f Kal h^Ka r^i rotiTiav rrX«oi^f|mt 
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exeroise, he had not deserved the name of tropicus 
orator; who should rather have studied to express 
vim Demosthenis, than Jurorem poeUe, how good soever 
ho wan whom he did follow. 

And therefore would I have our schoolmaster weigh 
well together Homer and Plato, and mark diligently 
these four points ; what is kept, what is added, what 
is left out, what is changed either in choice of words 
or fonu of sentences. Which four points be the right 
tools, to handle like a workman this kind of work ; as 
o^ir scholar shall better understand, when he hath been 
a good while in the university : to which time and 
place I chiefly remit this kind of exercise. 

And because I ever thought examples to be the best 
kind of teaching, I will recite a golden sentence out of 
that poet, which is next unto Homer, not only in time, 
but also in worthiness ; which hath been a pattern for 
many worthy wits to follow by this kind of Meta- 
phrasi^. But I will content myself with four work- 
men, two in Greek and two in Latin, such as in botii 
the tongues wiser and worthier cannot be looked for. 
Surely no stone set in gold by most cunning workmen, 
i^ indeed, if right account be made, more worthy the 
looking on, than this golden sentence, diversly wrought 
upon by such four excellent masters. 

ffetfiodm, "'Spy. teal *Hfi4p, a [293—297.] 

I . O^roy fiiv trawi/Mcrros, h^ «vrw rravra imijom, 
^pa<r<rdfi€P<Kj rd k ^tra «cai €i rikos ytrw dfiifip», 

Xajn*t{bvr«, Koi tevpirrovTrt aWrfkov^ crihripms icc/Muri, uai 
fStrXniy, mroKriwvoxHri ^* dfrkrjarimf. For such harah and 
Tnot-apborical expressions as these, and for his poetical and 
fijnir»tivo schemes (fr\tffiarri re irotrjriKtH^ (oydrrfv npoafiak- 
\m*mv drj^iav), Plato if somewhat severely handled by Diony- 
sin«. in his letter to On. Pompey. 
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2. ^E(r0\6s d' ail KcuccivoSy 6s ct; €i7r6vTi iriBrfrai. 

3. *0s be K€ yLffT axnhs vofjfj firfr SKkov okovc^p 
*Ev Bvfi^ /3dXXi/ra(, o d* o^' dxprfios dv^p. 

Thus rudely turned into base English : 

1. That man in wisdom passeth all. 

To know the best who hath a head : 

2. And meetly wise eke counted shall. 

Who yields himself to wise men's read. 

3. Who hath no wit, nor none will hear, 

Among all fools the bell may bear. 

Sophocles in AnUgom. [720 — 723.] 

1. *4/*' ^fiyytf npea-^eutiv irokv 
^vvai t6v Syhpa iravr' iirurn^yiris ifKd^, 

2. £i d* o5v, (0tXcr yap tovto fifj Tairrg peireiv) 
Koi rSiv \€y6vr<ov c^, KciKhv to fuofBdveiv. 

Mark the wisdom of Sophocles in leaving out the 
last sentence, because it was not comely * for the son 
to use it to his fieither. 

D, BasUeua in his Exhortation to Youth. [§ 1.] 

Mcfivrjo'de + tov *Ho-u5dov, 6s <l>rja-i' "Apurrov /up eivcu t6v 
Trap* eavTov ra deopra ^popSiPTCL, ia-&Khp de KcuceipoPf rhp rots 
Trap* mp<ap vrrodtix^^'UriP €Tr6p^pop' t6p de Trphs ovdertpop 
cVtT^^tov, dxpcufP eipai Ttpits &TrapTa. 

M, Cicero pro A, Cltientio [c. 31, § 84.] 

Sapientissimom esse dicunt eum, cui quod opus sit, ipsi 
veniat in mentem : proxime accedere ilium, qui alterius bene 
inventis obtemperet. In stultitia contra est. Minus enim 

* Hsemon speaks to his father Creon. 

t This is taken from the beginning of St. Basil's Disoourse 
to the young students, directing them how to read the Grecian 
writers with advantage. Ei fup o^ irpoBvpMS ^xourBt rh, 
Xfyd/i€va, r^f dwvrtpas t&p €iraiPoviiep»p tfa'taBe Trap 'HcrM$d^ 
rd^fas. £( de lu/^ iym fih ovdep hp €hroifu diMrx'pcff* avroi de 
fi€fi^(rS€ rmp enmp ^rikopdrl, cV oU €K€ipos <l»firi' "hpurrovy &c. 
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stultns est is, cui niLil in meDtem venit, qnam ille, qni qaod 
stnlte alteri venit in mentem, oomprobat. 

Cicero doth not plainly express the last sentence, 
but doth invent it fitly for his purpose, to taunt iihe 
folly and simplicity in his adversary Actius, not weir- 
ing wisely the sabtle doings of Chrysogonus and Sta- 
lenus. 

Tit Lwiua in OrctL MimicUy Lib. 22. [c. 29.] 

Sspe ego audivi, milites, eum primmn esse virom, qni ipse 
consulat, quid in rem sit ; secundum eum, qui bene monenti 
obediat : qni nee ipse consulere, neo alteri parere sdt, eum 
extremi esse ingenii 

Now which of all these four, Sophocles, St. Basil, 
Cicero, or livy, hath expressed Hesiod best, the judg- 
ment is as hard, as the workmanship of every one is 
most excellent indeed. Another example out of the 
Latin tongue also I will recite, for the worthiness of 
the workman thereof and that is Horace ; who hath 
so turned the banning of Terence's EwnuchuSj as doth 
work in me a pleasant admiration, as oft soever as I 
compare those two places together. And though every 
master, and every good scholar too, do know the places 
both in Terence and Horace, yet will I set them here 
in one place together, that with more pleasure they 
may be compared together. 

Terentiua m Ewnucho. [i, 1.] 

Quid igitur f aciam ? non eam ? ne nunc quidem 
Quum accersor ultro ? an potius ita me comparem, 
Non perpeti meretricum contumelias ? 
Exclusit, revocat ; redeam ? non si me obsecret. 

Parmeno^ a little after : 

Here, quae res in se ncque consilium neque modum 
Habct ullimi, cam conisilio regcrc non potcs. 
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Id amorci hmc omnia in^imt vitiA ; iDJimGe, 

SoBpicionea, Inimicitia?, mtliitjise, 

Belltim, pax rursinn* Incerta huic ai tii posttiles 

Rflttone cerfca fiw>ere, niMlo pi as flgaa> 

QuMa HL des operam ut cum r&tione ins^aEk 

H&nUius, lib. StTm, lib. 2, Sai. 3. [26^-^271. J 

l^eQ mine quum mn vocet iJtrOj 
Acoedam 7 nn potius mediter finittj dolorcs T 
Exclttflit, revocat r redeam T Don, si obsecret. Elcce 
f^ervus non pauIo s&piontior : herej quffi res 
Nee modiim habet, neque conaiJium, ratione modoqut.% 
Tractari dod vnlt. Id amore liiec aunt umlflij beHum, 
Fax rursmEi, Haec si iL^iifl teimp«atatia prope ritu 
Mohilia, et cOiCtt fluitantia sorte^ laboTet 
ilBtldere eerta aibi, niMlo plua explicitj ac si 
iDaauire paret oerta ratione inodoc[iie, 

Tliis exci-cbe niay bring mucb prolit to ripe heaik 
ajid staid judgments ; because, in travelling in it, tbe 
mmd must needs be very attentive^ and busily oc- 
cupied in turning and tossing itaelf many waya, and 
conferring with great pleasure tbe variety of worthy 
wita and jndgmenta together* But tliifi harm may 
soon come thereby, and namely to young scholara, last, 
in seeking other words and new form of sente3:ices, 
they chance upon the worse ; for the which only cauao 
Cicero thinketh this exercise not to be fit for yoting 
men, 

EP1T03O;. 

TMs is a way of atudy belonging rather to matter, 
than to words; to memoiyj than to utterance; to 
those that he learned already : and hath smalJ place 
at all among young scholars in graramar schools. It 
may profit privately Borne learned men, but it hath 
hurt generally learning itself very muclu For by it 
have wf^ lost whoh' Ti ogus, tht- Wst pari of T. Livius, 
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the goodly dictionary of *Pompeius Festus, a great 
deal of the civil law, and other many notable books : 
for the which cause I do the more mislike this exercise 
both in old and young. 

Epitome is good privately for himself that doth work 
it, but ill commonly for all other that use other men's 
labour therein. A silly poor kind of study, not unlike 
to the doing of those poor folk, which neither till, nor 
sow, nor reap themselves, but glean by stealth upon 
other men's grounds. Such have empty bams for dear 
years. 

Grammar schools have few Epitomes to hurt them, 
except Epitheta Textoris, and such beggarly gather- 
ings, as t Horman, J Whittington, and other like vul- 

♦ This Dictionary of Festus, as it was a learned, so was it a 
voluminous work ; for it contained no less than twenty large 
books, as we may see from Paulus Diaconus's words, who epi- 
tomized it : ** Festus Pompeius Komanis studiis affatim eru- 
ditus, tam sermonum abditorum, quam etiam quarundam cau- 
sarum origines aperiens, opus suum ad viginti usque prolixa 
volumina extendit.** 

t See p. 89. I have now in my hands Mr. Horman*s book. 
The title of it is, Vulgaria viri doctissimi Ovl, Hormanni Cor- 
garishurgensis. And it is dedicated to his friend and patron 
William Atwater, bishop of Lincoln. It consists, as I said 
before, of single sentences ; one of which, being in honour of 
our royal founder, (who was designed to have been canonized, 
had not the charges at Home proved excessive,) I shall give 
the reader, as a specimen. 

King Henry doth many divers miracles, 

Divu8 Henricua non una miracuhrum specie indareaciL 

X Hob. Whittington was bom in Litchfield, and educated in 
Oxford. He was thought by some little inferior to the ablest 
schoolmasters of the age, not excepting even Lilly; with whom 
and Horman he could not agree ; they resenting the title of 
Proto-vates A nglict, which Whittington had vainly assumed. 
Tie published a great deal ; and amongst the rest, his Vulgaria 
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gari for making of T^tiiis. Yea, I do wiah that aJl 
rules for joung scliolara were shorter than they be. 
For without doubt gram/niatica itself is sooner and 
surer learned by es:ample3 of good fiiuthorSj than hy 
the naked rules of grajnraarians. Mpiiome hurteth more 
in the uniTeraities, and study of philosophy ; but most 
of all in divinity itself. 

Indeed books of common places he Tery necessary to 
indace a man into an orderly general knowledge, how 
to refer orderly all that he readeth, ad certa rerum 
capita^ ajid not wander in study* And to that end 
did Pet Lombardus, the master of sentences, and Phil 
Melancthon in our days, write two notable books of 
common places. 

But to dwell in Epitomes^ and books of common 
places, and not to bind himself daily by orderly study, 
to read with all diligence principally the lioliest Scrip- 
ture, and withal the best doctors, and so to learn to 
make true difference hetwixt the authority of the one 
and the counsel of the other, tnaketh so many seeming 
and sun -burnt ministers as we have ; whose learning 
IB gotten in a summer heat, and washed away with a 
Christmai3 snow again. Whoj nevertheless, are less to 
be blamed, than those hUnd buz^sards, who in late 
years, of wilful maliciousness, would neither learn 
themselves, nor could teach othei'S any thing at all, 

Fmraphmsis hath done leas hurt to learning than 
Epitome. For no ParapkTa&i»^ though there be many, 
shall ever take away David's Psalter. Erasmus's 
Farapfwti&is^ being never so good, shall never banish 
the New Testament. And in another school, the 
hnms of Brocardua, or Samhucus, shall never 



liki»wii« : to which titles Mr Asdiom aUudea in the next 
worda« '*and other like vulgari for making of LatiDa." 
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take, Aristoile's Ehetorick, nor 'Rora/ce de Arte Poeticctj 
out of learned men's handa 

But as concerning a school Epitome^ he that would 
have an example of it, let him read *Lucian irepi 
kolKKdv^, which is the very Epitome of Isocrates' Ora- 
tion de LaudUms Hdence : whereby he may learn, at 
the least, this wise lesson; "That a man ought to 
beware to be over bold in altering an excellent man's 
work." 

Nevertheless, some kind of Epitome may be used by 
men of skilful judgment, to the great profit also of 
others. As if a wise man would take f Hall's Chro- 
nicle, where much good matter is quite marred with 
indenture English : and first, change strange and ink- 
horn terms into proper and commonly used words; 
next, specially to weed out that that is superfluous and 
idle, not only where words be vainly heaped one upon 
another, but also where many sentences of' one mean- 
ing be so clouted up together, as though Mr. Hall had 
been not writing the story of England,' but varying a 
sentence in Hitching school. Surely a wise learned 
man by this way of Epitome^ in cutting away words 
and sentences, and diminishing nothing at all of the 
matter, should leave to men's use a story, half as much 
as it was in quantity, but twice as good as it was, both 
for pleasure and also commodity. 

Another kind of Epitome may be used likewise very 

♦ What treatise of Lucian's we are here directed to, I can- 
not tell, unless it is his EIkovcs, where Panthea, the Smyrna 
beauty, is described with so much ostentation of wit and 
learning. 

t Mr. Edw. Hall was counsellor in the law, and writ his 
Chronicle of the union of the two houses of York and Lancas- 
ter in the time of Edward the Sixth. 
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TV ell to mucli profit, Some man, either by luBtiness 
of nature, or brouglit by ill teaching to a wrong judg- 
ment, IB over-fiill of words and sentences and matter : 
and yet all Ms worda be .proper, apt, and well cbosen ; 
all Mm sentences be round and trimly framed; Ma 
whole matter grounded upon good reasonj and stuffeti 
with full arguments for liis intent and purpose ; yet, 
when hii talk shall be heard, or hiB writing be read of 
such onej as is either of my two dearest fiiendsj Mr. 
Kaddon at home, or John Sturmius in Germany : that 
mmium in him, which fools and nnleamed will most 
commend, shall either of these two bite hk lip or 
shake his head at it. 

This fuhaeasj as it is not to be misUked * in a young 
man, ao in further age, in greater skill, and weightier 
affairs, it ia to be temjierated, or dm discretion and 
judgment shall seem to be wanting in hira. But if 
his stylo be still over-mnk and lusty ; as some men 
being never so old, and spent by years, wiU atill be 

• This fiilness and exuberancy is what both Tally and 
Quintilian dtifiirc in youiJL *' Audeat hcec Eetaa plura, et In- 
veiiiat^ et iaveutia gaiidcat, aint Uuet iHit nou aatis interim 
sicca et aevera. Facile i-ianedimn est ubertatiB, sterilia nulla 
lapbore vincuntur. Dla mihi in pueria natiuna minimum wim. 
dabit, in qita inge^mmn judido pnjesimiitur, Materiam ease 
primiim volo vd abmidanticirem, atque ultra quam oportt^t 

fnaam,^ Quod mc de his sBtatibus eentire minus rairabitur, 

qui apud Cicertmem leguiit> ' Volo enim ae efferat in adole- 
flc«&t« lc£Cimdita&. ^ '' Quist* de luat. Orat. lib. 2. 

Thii ^nteuce ia taken by QuintlLian out of Tally's second 
book de Oratore, ** Tolo enim m cffcrat m adoleaceute fcECuu- 
ditaa. Nam facihuB, sicut in vitibua, reyocautur ea^ qam esse 
nimtum profademnt, quam ai nihil valet materies, nova sar> 
merita c^tatta eiccitantur : ita volo esae in addesccntc, nude 
aliqtiid amputem. Non eoim poteet iu eo es^e succite diutumiiflj 
qiiod mmis cekriter cat maturitatcm aeRcquutum." 
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full of youtliful conditions (as was Sir Francis Brian, 
and evermore would have been); sucli a rank and 
full writer must use, if he will do wisely, the exercise 
of a very good kind of Epitome, and do, as certain wise 
men do, that be over-fat and fleshy; who, leaving their 
own full and plentiful table, go to sojourn abroad 
fix)m home for a while, at the temperate diet of some 
sober man ; and so by little and little, cut away the 
grossness that is in them. As for an example : If Oso- 
rius would leave off his lustiness in striving against 
St. Austin, and his over-rank railing against poor 
Luther, and the truth of Grod's doctrine ; and give his 
whole study, not to write any thing of his own for a 
while, but to translate Demosthenes with so strait, 
fast, and temperate a style in Latin, as he is in Greek ; 
he would become so perfect and pure a writer, I be- 
lieve, as hath been few or none since Cicero's days ; 
and so by doing himself and all learned men much 
good, do others less harm, and Christ's doctrine less 
injury than he doth ; and withal, win unto himself 
many worthy friends, who agreeing with him gladly 
in the love and liking of excellent learning, are sorry 
to see so worthy a wit, so rare eloquence, wholly spent 
and consumed in striving with God and good men. 

Amongst the rest, no man doth lament him more 
than I ; not only for the excellent learning that I see 
in him, but also because there hath passed privately 
betwixt him and me, sure tokens of much good will 
and fiiendly opinion, the one toward the other. And 
surely the distance betwixt London and Lisbon should 
not stop any kind of friendly duty that T could either 
show to him or do to his, if the greatest matter of all 
did not in certain points separate our minds. 

And yet for my part, both toward him and divers 
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others here at home, for like cause of excellent learn- 
ing, great wisdom, and geotle humamty» which I have 
seen in them, and felt at their hands myself, where 
the matter of difference is mere coiuacience in a quiet 
luind inwardly, and not contentious malice with spite- 
ful railing openly, I can be content to follow this rule, 
in mial iking some one things not to hate for any 
tluQg else* 

But as for all the bloody beasts^ bs that fat boar 
of the wood, or those brawling bulla of Easan, or any- 
lurking dormouse, blind not by nature, but by malioe ; 
and, as may be gathered of their own testimony, given 
over to blindness, for ^ving over God and his word : 
or sucb as be so lusty runagates, as first run irom God 
and his true doctrine, then from their loi-ds, masters, 
and all duty ] next, from themgelves, and out of their 
wits ; lastly, from their prince, country, ajid aU due 
allegiance ; whether they ought rather to be pitied of 
good men for their misery, or contemned of wise 
men for their malicious folly, let good and wise men 
determine. 

And to return to Ep.t07ne again. Some will Judge 
much boldness in me, thus to jndge of Osorius's style : 
but wise men do know, that mean lookers-on may 
truly say, for a well made picture, " This face had 
been more comely, if that high red in the cheek were 
Romewhat more pure sanguine than it is ;" and yet 
the atander-by cannot amend it himself by any way. 

And tbi» is not written to the dispraise, but to the 
great commendation of Osorius : because Tully him- 
self had tJie same fulness in Mm, and therefore went 
to Khodes to cat it away ; * and aaith himself, M^cepi 

* Heai' again we have only part oF a sentence fas it came 
lEt© our author** memory) taken out of TuUy de Claris Ora- 
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me domum prope mutatiis, ncmi qimsi referverat jam 
oratio, Whicli waa brought to pass, I believe, not only 
by the teaching of Molo Apollonius, but also by a 
good way of Epitome, in binding himself to translate 
mero8 Atticoa oratores, and so to bring his style fipom 
all low grossness to such firm &stness in Latin, as is 
in Demosthenes in Greek. And this, to be most true, 
may easily be gathered, * not only of L. Crassus's talk 
in /. de OrcU. but specially of Cicero's own deed t in 

toribusj p. 170, near the end. I shall transcribe the whole, 
since it will bring some light to the argument in hand. 

^'Quibus non contentus, Rhodum veni, meque ad enndem, 
quem Romse audiveram, Molonem applicavi, quum actorem in 
veris caosis, scriptoremque prsestantem, tnm in notandis ani- 
madvertendisque vitiis, et instituendo docendoqne prudentis- 
simum. Is dedit operam (si modo id conseqni potuit) ut nimis 
redundantes nos, et superfluentes juvenili quadam dicendi 
impunitate et licentia, reprimeret, et quasi extra ripas dif- 
fluentes coerceret. Ita recepi me biennio post non modo exer- 
citatior, sed prope mutatus. Nam et contentio nimia vods 
reciderat, et quasi referverat oratio, lateribusque vires, et cor- 
poris mediocris habitus accesserat.'* Cic. Brut. c. 91, § 316. 
♦ See Crassus*s words, cited in the notes, p. 196. 
t Though it is certain enough that Tully did translate these 
two Orations ; yet I am apt to think, from his own words, that 
he did it rather as an example to encourage young students to 
take pains that way, than with any design to improve him- 
self ; his own style much earlier being brought to its full per- 
fection. 

" Sed quum in eo magnus error esset, quale esset id dicendi 
genus; putavi mihi suscipiendum laborem, utilem studiosis, 
mihi quidem ipsi non necessarium. Converti enim ex Atticis 
duorum eloquentissimorum nobilissimas orationes inter se con- 
trarias, iEschinis Demosthenisque : nee converti, ut inteipres, 
sed ut orator, sententiis iisdem, et earum formis, tanquam 
figuris, verbis ad nostrum consuetudinem aptis : in quibus non 
verbiun pro vcrbo necesse habui redderc, sed genus omnium 
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translating Demosthenes* and jlJachincs* Orations Trepi 
a^T€^dvQV to that very end and purpose. 

And altliougli a man gromidly learaed al ready, may 
take mnch profit IdmBelf in using by EpUo-nm to draw 
other men's works for his own memory sake into 
shorter room (as Cantertiis hath done very well tlie 
whole Metamorphoais of Ovid, and David Chytlirasus 
a great deal bettor the Nine Musea of Herodotus, and 
Melancthon in mine opinion, £ir best of aJlj the whole 
Btory of Time, not only to hia own use, but to other 
men's profit, and his gi-eat praise), yet EpUorm is most 
necessary of all in a man's own writing, aa we leani of 
that noble poet Yirgil, who (if Donatiia *Bay true) in 
writing that perfect work of the Georgica, used daily, 
when he had written forty or fifty vei-st^s, not to ce^iae 
cutting, paring^ and polishing of them, till he had 
brouglit them to the number of tea or twelve. 

And this exercise is not more needfully done in a 
gieat work, thaa wisely done in your comm.031 daily 

verhonun vimque serv^vt* Noti enim ea me ammmorapc lectori 
putiivi oportere, set! tanquam appendere." 

This cjpmioti of miiio will Htill appear more probable, from 
the last wut-tU t^f tliifl introduction to thtae two Orations : 
" Erit regida, ad quaui eomm dirigaotur onitioaea, qui Attioe 
volant diiiere," 

• Tbe p£^s£bge idliidcd to in Virgil's Life is thiB : ** Qaiun 
OGorgica ecril^eret, ttadltar quotidie meditatoa mane plurimoa 
versus diet are Bolitiis, ac per totuni diem retraetaudo ad jmii' 
eiasiiuufl radigere : non. abaurde carmen se urwa more paresre 
(liceus et lambeiido demum effingere, " 

Tim same is reported of our couutrymau Mr. Milton, wbom 
ive may juetly match with Virgil ; that usually every morn- 
ing, as he lay in bod, ho tumbled over in hk thoughts 
thu vei^e^ he txad nmde the day b^ifore, and never ceaa«d 
altenug aod ohauging of theia, till he had i^uced them with 
iuimittble oxactiiwss to a far lesi number. 
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writing either of letter or other thing else ; that is to 
say, to peruse diligently, and see and spy wisely, what 
is always more than needeth. For twenty to one 
offend more in writing too much than too little : even 
as twenty to one fiiU into sickness, rather by over- 
much fulness, than by any lack or emptiness. And 
therefore is he always the best English physician, that 
best can give a purgation : that is by way of Epitonie 
to cut all over-much away. And surely men's bodies 
be not more full of ill humours, than commonly men's 
minds (if they be young, lusty, proud, like and love 
themselves well, as most men do) be full of fancies, 
opinions, errors, and faults, not only in inward in- 
vention, but also in all their utterance, either by pen 
or talk. 

And of all other men, even those that have the 
inventivest heads for all purposes, and roundest 
tongues in all matters and places (except they learn 
and use this good lesson of Epitome)^ commit com- 
monly greater faults than dull, staying, silent men 
do. For quick inventors, and fair ready speakers, 
being boldened with their present ability to say more, 
and perchance better too, at the sudden for that 
present, than any other can do, use less help of 
diligence and study, than they ought to do ; and so 
have in them commonly less learning, and weaker 
judgment for all deep considerations, than some duller 
heads and slower tongues have. 

And therefore ready speakers generally be not the 
best, plainest, and wisest writers, nor yet the deepest 
judges in weighty affairs; because they do not tarry to 
weigh and judge all things as they should; but having 
their heads over-full of matter, be like pens over-full 
of ink, which will sooner blot than make any fair 
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letter at al]. Time was, when I had experience of 
two ambaasiwiora m one place ; the one of a hot head 
to inventj and of a hasty hand to write; the other 
cold and staid in bath : bnt what difference of their 
doings was made by wise men, m not unknown to ^ome 
persons. The bishop of Winchester, Stephen Gbjt- 
diner, had a qnick head and a ready tongue, and yet 
was not the beat writer in England Cicero in Bnitua* 
doth wisely note the same in Sergius Calba, and Q. 
Hoitensiiis ; who were both hot, lusty, and plain 
speakers ■ hnt cold, loose, and rough writers. And 
Tidly telleth the cause why j saying, when they spake^ 
their tongue was naturally carried with full tide and 

* " Quid igituur, inquit, eat eauaaa, Bratus, m tanta virtus in 
oratore Galba fuit, cur ea nulla in orationibua ejus appareat ? " 
To this qneation of Bnitim^ mnongBt other things, Tally maket 
this reply i 

' * Neo enim eat eadem, iuqiiam, Erute, catiaa non scrihendi, 
et non tarn liene scrihendi, quam dixerint. Nam videmus 
alioa oratoms inertia nihil scnp^lsBe, ne domoiticti^ etiam labor 
ac*;edertit M foren^em, plera&que enim acribuntiu' orationea 

habitee jam, non ut habeantur, — - ahos^ qncxd mehus 

puteot dicere ae posaa, qitam 6cril>ere ; * cjuod penngemoBis 
hominibuap neque aatia decti&i plemmqua oontigit, ut ipai 
<.;^hfl&, 

" Quern fortasse via non iugenii eoluni, sed etiom auimi, et 
imturaliti quidam dolor dicentem incendebat, effieiebatque, ut 
et incitata, et gra%i^ et vebem^na eaeet oratio : dein quuni 
otiosuB stilum prehenderat, motusque omnia animi, tanquam 
ventus, homiuem defectjut, llaccea^ebat oratio : quod iia, qui 
limatiuji diceodi couaectantur genua^ accidere neu aolet, prop- 
terea quod prudentia nuuquam deficit oratorem, qua ille utena 
eodem modo i>ossit et tlicore et acribere. Ardor animi non 
semper adest^ iaque qnuiu cop&edit, onmia iUa vis, et quasi 
fUiiuna oratoris extmgnitur, Hanc igitur ob oaiisam videtur 
Lachi mena apirare etiam in aertptia, GalbEQ autem via ooci- 
dis8*^" Oia Brut. c. 2^, i^q. % 91 m^. ; Orat. c. 3S, 1 132, 
UL U 
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wind of their idt ; when they wrote, their head was 
solitary, dull, and calm ; and so their style was blunt, 
and their writing cold : Qtiod vitiumy saith Cicero,- 
pertngeniosis hominibtis, nequs scUia doctia plerwmque 
acddit* 

And therefore all quick inventors, aiid ready fidr 
speakers must be carefiil, that to their goodness of 
nature they add also in any wise study, labour, leisure, 
learning, and judgment ; and then they shall indeed 
pass all other (as I know some do, in whom all those 
qualities are fiilly planted), or else if they give over- 
much to their wit, and over-little to their labour and 
learning, they will soonest over-reach in talk, and far- 
thest come behind in writing, whatsoever they take in 
hand. The method of Epitome is most necessary for 
such kind of men. And thus much concerning the 
use or misuse of all kind oi Epitomes in matters of 
learning. 

IMITATIO. 

Imitation is a faculty to express lively and perfectly 
that example which ye go about to follow. And of 
itself it is large and wide ; for all the works of nature, 
in a manner, be examples for art to follow. 

But to our purpose : All languages, both learned 
and mother tongues, be gotten, and gotten only by 
Imitation. For as ye use to hear, so ye learn to 
speak ; if ye hear no other, ye speak not yourself; and 
whom ye only hear, of them ye only learn. 

And therefore, if ye would speak as the best and 
wisest do, ye must be conversant where the best and 
wisest are : but if you be bom or brought up in a rude 
country, ye shall not choose but speak rudely. The 
rudest man of all knoweth this to be true. 
♦ Cic. Bnit. c. 24, § 92. 
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Yetj nevertlidesfi^ the rudeness of common and 
mother tongues h no bar for wise speaking. For in 
the rudest countiy, and most barbarous mother lan- 
guage, many be found that can apeak very wisely : but 
in the Greek and Latin tongue, the only two learned 
tongues which be kept not in coramon talk but in 
priYate books, we find always wisdom and eloquence^ 
good matter and good utterance^ never or seldom 
asunden For all such authois as be fullest of good 
matter, and right judgment in doctrine, be likewise 
always most proper in words, most apt in sentenoe, 
most plain and pure in uttering the same. 

And oontrariwisei in those two tongues, all writers, 
either in religion or any sect of philosophy, whosoever 
be found fond in judgment of matter, be commonly 
found as rude in uttering their minds. For Stoics, 
Anabaptists, and fiiars^ with epicureSj libertines, and 
monks, being most like in learning and life^ are no 
fonder and perriicious in their opinions, than they be 
rude and barbarous in their writings. They be not 
wise therefore^ that say, "What care I for man's 
words and utterance, if his matter and reasons be 
good 1" Such men say so, not so much of ignoi-anco, 
as either of some singular pride in themselves, or some 
special malice of others, or for some private and paiiial 
matter, either in religion or other kind of learning. 
For good and choice meats be no more recjuisite for 
healthy bodies, than pi-oper and apt words be for good 
matters, and also plain and sensible utterance for the 
best and deepest reasons i " Jm which two points 
standeth perfect eloquence, one of the fairest and 
rarest gifts that God doth give to man," 

Te know not what hurt ye do to learning, that car© 
not for words J but for matter ; aiid so make a divorce 
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betwixt the tongue and the heart. For mark all ages, 
look upon the whole course of both the Greek and 
Latin tongues, and ye shall surely find, that, when 
apt and good words began to be neglected, and pro- 
perties of those two tongues to be confounded, then 
also began ill deeds to spring ; strange manners to 
oppress good orders ; new and fond opinions to strive 
with old and true doctrine, first in philosophy, and 
after in religion ; right judgment of all things to be 
perverted, and so virtue with learning is contemned, 
and study left off. Of ill thoughts cometh perverse 
judgment ; of ill deeds springeth lewd talk. Which 
four misorders, as they mar man's life, so destroy they 
good learning withaL 

But behold the goodness of God's providence for 
learning: All old authors and sects of philosophy, 
which were fondest in opinion and rudest in utterance, 
as Stoics and Epicures, first contemned of wise men, 
and after forgotten of all men, be* so consumed by 

* This remark of Mr. Ascham's must necessarily be re- 
strained and limited to the Grecian writers, and to those only 
who flourished when their language was brought to its 
greatest perfection. For Antoninus in the Greek tongue, and 
Lucretius and Seneca in the Latin (authors that justly deserve 
our notice), are still perfect and entire. But that these sects 
were most remarkably careless in their style and language, is 
plain enough from the constant testimony of all the ancients 
who have had occasion to mention these things. 

Thus Dionysius Halicam. of the Stoics, in his book ncpi 2w^€- 
o-f ©£, p. 40, *h.ir6xpr) 5e reKfirjpia xpw^^o-dcu r^ \6y<p Xpytrim- 
TTov Tov 2ra)t#coi)' nepairepoi yap ovk av npofiairfv' tovtov yap 
oijT€ ap.€ivov ovdcls Tcis AiaXcKTiKas r^xvas rjKpiPoxrev, oOre 
X^lpovi dpfioviq avvraxOevras e^rjveyKC X6yovSf rSv ovofiaros 
Koi do^rjs d^uoOevrav. And afterwards in the same excellent 
treatise, with respect to the Epicurean tribe ; *E7nKovp€i<ap 
be xopov, ols ovbev fieXei tovtcdv, 7rapaiTovp,€6a. 
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times, as they be now not only out of me^ but also out 
of menioiy of man, WLich thing I surely think will 
shoiily chance to the whole docttine, and all the hooks 
of fantastical Anahaptista and friars, and of the bea^ly 
libertmea and monks. 

A^flin : Behold on the other side, how G<kFs wis- 
dom hath wrought, that of the Academici and Peri- 
pateticij those that were wisest in judgment of matters, 
and pur^t in uttering their rainds, the fir^rt and 
chiefestj that wrote most and best in either tongue (aa 
Plato and Aristotle in Greek, TuJly in Latin), he 
BO either wholly or HuJficiently left unto u% aa I 
never knew yet acholar, that gave himself to like and 
love and follow chiefly those three authors, but he 
proved both learned, wise, and also an honest man ; if 
he joined withal the true doctrine of God's holy Bible, 
without the which, the other three be but fine edge 
tor lis in a fool's or madman's hand. 

But to return to Imitation again : There be three 
kinds of it in matters of learning. 

The whole doctrine of comedies and tragedies is a 
perfect Imitation, or fair lively painted pictm-e of the 
Efe of every degree of man. Of this Imitation writeth 
Plato at large, in ///. de Eepublica ;%ut it doth not 
much lielong at this fcime to our purpose. 

The second kind of Imitation, is to follow, for 
leaiiiLDg of tongiiea and sciences, the best authors. 
Here riseth amongst proud and envious wits a great 
controversy : whether oue, or many, are to he fol- 
lowed \ and if one, who is that one ; Seneca, Cicero, 
Ballusffc, or Ommr, and so forth, in Greek and Latin, 

The third kind of Imitation belongeth to the se- 
cond * as, when you be determined whether you will 
fallow one or more, to know peifectly, and which way. 
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to follow th&t one ; in what place, by what mean and 
order ; by wliat tools and instmmentB ye shall do it ; 
by what skill and judgment ye shall truly disoem 
whether ye follow rightly or na 

This ImitaUo is diaaimHu materiei mmiU8 trackOio ; 
and also, simdUs mtUeriei dissimdUs tractatio : as Yiigil 
followed Homer : but the argument to the one was 
Ulysses; to the other, y^eas. Tully persecuted An- 
tony with the same weapons of eloquence that Demosr 
thenes used before against Philip. 

Horace foUoweth Pindar, but either of them his 
own argument and person : as the one, Hiero king of 
Sicily; the other, Augustus the emperor: and yet 
both for like respects, that is, for their courageous 
stoutness in war, and just government in peace. 

One of the best arguments for right Imitation, we 
lack, and that is Menander ; whom our Terence (as 
the matter required), in like argument, in the same 
persons, with equal eloquence, foot by foot did follow. 

Some pieces* remain, like broken jewels, whereby 
men may rightly esteem and justly lament the loss of 
the whole. 

■ Srasmus, the ornament of learning in our tame^ 
doth wish that some man of learning and diligence 
would take the like pains in Demosthenes and Tully, 
that Macrobius hath done in Homer and Yiigil : that 

* A collection of these remainB have been lately pnhliBbed, 
together with those of Philemon, by M. Le derc. But he 
doth not seem (as far as I can judge by a onrBOiy view) to 
have been jeweller good enough to understand their true 
worth and valne. For otherwise oertainly he would have 
taken greater pains, and have shown more skill, in setting 
these little pieces in such a lustre and bnghtness as they 
deserved. ** Olim rediissent ad splendorem maximum." 
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is, to write out and join togefther, where the one doth 
imitate the other. Erasmus's wish is good ; but surely 
it is not good enough. For Macrobius' gatherings 
for the -^neis out of Homer, and Eobanus Hessus' 
more diligent gatherings for the Bucolics out of The- 
ocritus, as they be not fully taken out of the whole 
heap, as they should be, but even as though they had 
not sought for them of pxirpose, but found them scat- 
tered here and there by chanc8 in their way ; even so, 
only to point out, and nakedly to join together their 
sentences, with no farther declaring the manner and 
way how the one doth follow the other, were but a 
cold help to the increase of learning. 

But if a man would take this pain also, when he 
hath laid two places, of Homer and Virgil, or of De- 
mosthenes and Tully together, to teach plainly withal 
after this sort : 

1. Tully retaineth thus much of the matter, these 
sentences, these words. 

2. This and that he leaveth out; which he doth 
wittily, to this end and puipose. 

3. This he addeth here. 

4. This he diminisheth there. 

5. This he ordereth thus, with placing that here^ 
not there. 

6. This he altereth and changeth, either in proj)erty 
of words, in form of sentence, in substance of the 
matter, or in one or other convenient circumstance of 
the author^s present purpose. 

In these few rude English words, are wrapt up all 
the necessary tools and instruments, wherewith true 
Imitation is rightly wrought withal in any tongue: 
which tools, I openly confess, be not of mine own 
forging, but jjaitly left unto me by the cunningest 
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master, and one of the worthiest gentlemen, that ever 
England bred, Sir John Cheke : partly borrowed by 
me out of the shop of the dearest fiiend I have out of 
England, Joh. Sturmius. And therefore I am the 
bolder to borrow of him, and here to leave them to 
other, and namely to my children. Which tools, if it 
please God that another day they may be able to use 
rightly, as I do wish and daily pray they may do, I 
shall be more glad than if I were able to leave them a 
great quantity of land. 

This foresaid order and doctrine of Imitation, would 
bring forth more learning and breed up truer judg- 
ment, than any other exercise that can be used ; but 
not for young beginners, because they shall not be 
able to consider duly thereof. And truly it may be a 
shame to good students, who having so £9dr examples 
to follow as Plato and TuUy, do not use so wise ways 
in following them for the obtaining of wisdom and 
learning, as rude ignorant artificers do for gaining a 
small commodity. For surely the meanest painter 
useth more wit, better art, greater diligence in his 
shop in following the picture of any mean man's fjEice, 
than commonly the best students do even in the 
university for the attaining of learning itself. 

Some Ignorant, unlearned, and idle student; or 
some busy looker upon this little poor book, that hath 
neither will to do good himself, nor skill to judge 
right of others, but can lustily contemn, by pride and 
ignorance, all painftd diligence and right order in 
study ; will perchance say, that I am too precise ; too 
curious in marking and piddling thus about the Imi- 
tation of others ; and that the old and worthy authors 
did never busy their heads and wits, in following so 
precisely either the matter, what other men wrote, or 
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^he tlie manlier^ liow other men wrote. They will say, 
it were a i>labi sJaveiy, and injury too, to shackle 
and tie a good wit, and hinder the course of a ipan's 
good nature with auch bontla of sei^vitude in following 
others. Except such men think themselves wiser 
than Cicero for teaching of eloquence, they must be 
content to turn a new leaf* 

The best book that ever Tully wrote, by aO men's 
judgment, and by his own testimony too, in writing 
whereof he employed most care, study, learning, and 
judgment, is his book de OrcUore ad Q. Frairern, Now 
let na see what he did for the matter, and also for the 
numner of writing thereof* For the whole book con- 
sisteth in these two points only ; in good matter, and 
good handling of the matter* And first, for the mat- 
ter; it is whole AiistotWa, whatsoever Antony in 
the second, and Crassus in the third, doth teach. 
Trust not me, but believe Tully himself who wiiteth 
so : first, in that * goodly long epistle ad Pub, Lmh- 
inlnm ; and after in divers places ad A itisum. And 
in tho^very book itself, Tully will not have it hidden ; 
but both Catidus and CrassuB do oft and pleasantly 
Uy that atealtli to Antonius's charge. Now, for the 
handling of the matter; was Tully bo precise and cu- 



* ** Quod rogaa, ut me» tiM wiripta mittom, qiue poit die- 
cegsimi tiium scripserira : sunt orationee qmediun, quae M&na- 
crito Jabo : nequc ita multffi ; ne pertimesc!«l* 8cripai etiain 
(timn ab oratiombua disjungo me fere, teferoqae ad nmnflue- 
tiores Miisas ; quis me maEime, eicut j&m a prima adolescents 
daloctanmfc), scripsi igitur Amtoteleo more, qucmiidmodiLQi 
qiiidem volui, tree Ubroa in dieputatioDe ac dialogo de Omtore, 
quos arbitror Lentulo tuo noo fore inutiles. Abhorrent eniiQ a 
commimibns yirs&ceptifi • ac omnem aQtiquonnu, et Aristote- 
lea^, et Isoorateatu rationena oratoriftni complectuntur*" Epkt. 
Fam, Lab. 1, Ep. 9, 
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nous, ratber to follow another man's pattern than to 
invent some new shape himself, namely in that book 
wherein he purposed to leave to posterity the glory of 
his wit ? Tea forsooth, that he did. And this is not 
my guessing and gathering; nor only performed by 
Tully in very deed, but uttered also by Tully in plain 
words ; to teach other men thereby, what they should 
do in taking like matter in hand. 

And that which is specially to be marked, Tully 
doth utter plainly his conceit and purpose therein, by 
the mouth of the wiseth man in all that company : for 
*saith Scaevola himself, Cv/r rum imUamv/r, Crassey 
Socratem ilium, qui est in Phcedro Platonis ? &a 

And further to imderstand, that Tully did not obiter 
and by chance, but purposely and mindfully, bend 
himself to a precise and curious imitation of Plato, 
concerning the shape and form of those books ; mark, 
I pray you, how curious Tully is to utter his purpose 
and doing therein, writing fthus to Atticus : 

" Quod in iis Oratoriis libris, quos laudas, personam 
desideras ScsevolsB ; non eam temere dimovi ; sed feci 
idem, quod in UoKiTSiq, deus ille noster Plato. * Quum 
in Pirseeum Socrates venisset ad Cephalum, locupletem 
et festivum senem ; quoad primus ille sermo haberetur, 
adest in disputando senex : deinde quum ipse quoque 
commodissime loquutus esset, ad rem divinam dicit se 
velle discedere ; neque postea revertitur. Credo Pla- 
tonem vix putasse satis consonum fore, si hominem id 

* '* Postero autem die, qumn iUi majores natu satis quies- 
sent, et in ambulationem ventmn esset, dicebat turn Sceevolam 
duobus spatiis tribusve factis, dixisse. Cur non imitamur," 
&c. De Orat. lib. 1, c. 7, § 28. 

t This citation is taken out of Tully's fourth book of Epis- 
tics to Atticus, Ep. 16. 
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setatls in tarn longo sennone diutiua retinuiaset Multo 
ego satiuB hoc milii Gavcnduin putavi in Scffivola : qui 
et aetate, et volitudine erat ea, qua esse memiuisti ; efc 
lis honoribuB, ut vix satis decorum videretur, eum 
]>hires dies esse in Craad. TusculanOi Et erat primi 
libri sermo non alienna a Scaevolse studiis i reliqtii libri 
Te;;^voAo7mt' habent, ut scis* Hnie jooulatori^ disputa* 
tioni aeneia illuin, ut noras, mteresse sane nolni" 

If Cioero had not opened him^el^ and declared his 
own thought and domgg herain, men that be idle and 
ignorantj and envious of other men's diligence and 
well doings, would have sworn that Tully had never 
niinded any Buch thing ; hut that of a precise curiod.ty 
we feign and forge^ and father such things of TuUj as 
he never meant indeed, I write this not for nought ; 
for I have heard some, both well learned^ irnd other- 
wise very wise, that by their lusty misliking of such 
diligence, have drawn back the foi'wardnass of very 
good wits. But even a^ such men themselves do 
sometimes stumble upon doing well hy chance, and 
benefit of good wit| bo would I have our scholar 
always able to do well by order of learning and right 
skin of judgment. 

Couoemiug Imitation, many learned men have 
written with much diversity for the matter, and 
therefore with great contrariety and some stomach 
amongst themselves, I have read as many as I could 
get, diligently ; and what I think of every one of 
them, I will freely say my mind. With which free- 
dom I trust good men will bear, because it shall tend 
to neither spiteful nor harmful controvert* 

In Tully it js well touch ed^ shortly taught,* not 

* * ' Ergo hoc ait piimiuii in prosceptia meis, ut demouatre- 
mua, rjueni imitetiu' ; atqui? ItB, ut, quiD m&xime [^xcellant in 
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fully declared by Antonius in //. de Oratore; and 
afterward in Oratore ad BnUum, for the liking and 
misliking of Isocrates ; and the contrary judgment of 
Tully against Calvus, Brutus, and Calidius, de genere 
dicendi Attico et Asiatico, 

Dionysius Halicamassseus irep) Mijx^aeci)^* I fear, is 
lost ; which author, next Aristotle, Plato, and Tully, 
of all others that write of eloquence, by the judgment 
of them that be best learned, deserveth the next praise 
and place. 



eoqnem imitabitur, ea diligentissime persequatur : turn accedat 
exercitatio, qua ilium, quern ante delegerit, imitando effingat, 
atque ita exprimat, non ut multos imitatores saepe cognovi, qui 
aut ea, qusa facilia sunt, aut etiam ilia, qusB insignia, ac paene 
vitiosa consectantur imitando." De Orat. Hb. 2, p. 109. 

"Atticos, inquit, volo imitari: quos? nee enim est imum 
genus. Nam quid est tarn dissinule, quam Demosthenes et 
Lysias? quam idem et Hyperides? quam omnium horum 
iEschines ? Quem igitur imitaris ? ' Si aliquem, cseteri ergo 
Attice non dicebant, si omnes ; quipotes, quum sint ipsi dissi- 
minimi inter se ?" CJic. de claris Orat. p. 167. 

* This book of Imitation Dionysius divided into three parts : 
the first contained the whole question concerning Imitation ; 
the second, what authors in poetry, philosophy, history, and 
oratory, were to be imitated; the third, how this Imitation 
was to be performed : which last book, he tells us, he had not 
finished at the time he gives us this account of it. 

Dionysius's words are these, though corrupt enough, in his 
Epistle to Cn. Pompey, p. 206, of the learned Dr. Hudson's 
edition. I shall cite them as I think they ought to be read. 
HeTToirjKa be Koi tovto ip TOig irpbs ArjfirjTpiov VTrofivrffwricrfiois 
irepi MLfir)(r€Ci>s, ToCrap 6 fiev irpSaros avrriv Trepic/Xi/^e rffV 
TTCpt TTJs fUfiT]a-€ci>s (rjTT)(nv' 6 8e bevTcpos, 7r€p\ tovj rivag 
avbpas fUfi€'i(rBai Set, TroirjTas re koi (^iXocrdi^ovr, iarropioypd- 
<l>ovs Koi prjTopas' 6 8e Tpiros, TTfpi rov, ir&s Sfi fiifKlarOcu 
iari be oi)tos aTcXrjs. 
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Qulntilian *writefch of it shortly, and coldly for 
tlie matter, yet hotly and spitefially enough against 
the imitation of Tully. 

Era^miis, heing more occupied in spying other men's 
faults than dedai'ing hia own advice, is mistaken of 
manyj to the great hurt of study, for his authortty'a 
saka For he writeth rightly, rightly understandcd it 
he and Longolius only differing in this, that the one 

• ** Ante omnia igitur imitatio per ge ipia non Bufficit ; vel 
quia pigri eat ingetmi, conteatum ease ik quae Kuiit oh aJiis 
mventa. Qiiid enim futunim erat temporihua illia, quie aine 
exemplo fuerunt, si liomin^s nihil nigi qtiod jam cognoviaacnt, 
fiujiendmn sihi aut oogitaudtnn putasaent ? nempe uibil fuisaet 
ULventiim ^ 

** Itaque ne hoc qiiidem sauafirim, uni oe alicni propric, 
qiiem per onmia sequatnr, addicere. Long© peTfectieaunus 
Orreconun Demoathen*^, ahqtiid taiiitfii aliqtio id loco melius 
oJii. Plurima ille : aed hod qui inajdm© imitandiis, etiana aoliis 
imitandufi eat, Qnid ergo f non est satia omnia sic di^^ere, 
quomodo MaFcna TiiUius dixit ? Mihi quidera aatia easet, at 
oantiia conaequi poasem. Quid tamen nocMJt, vim Cflcaaria, 
ftspcritatem CblH, diligeotiam PolHonis, judicium Calvi, qni- 
huatiam in loda asaumera?^' Quiatp de Inst. Orat. hb. 10. 

f Eraamua, in his Epistles^ frequently mentions LongoHns, 
who waB a HoLUnder by birfch, and one who in hia wtitinga 
applied himself J with tlie utmost care and industrji to the 
indtation of TuIIy. "Quid liie commemorem Longolium, qui 
totufl in hoc incubnit, ut Cictironera expiimeret, Dec inf eliciter 
cfmit conatUB?" Lib. 27, Ep. 33. 

Of thfct diflbreuee that happened beti^-ixt himself and Longo* 
liua, Eraamua givea us some account in his letter to Alciatiis. 
Lib, 21, Ep, 38 ; wherein he haa this severe remark npon thoae 
«Iaviih imitators, the Oceronianista of that age :— 

''Ezoita eat nova secta Cice^^imnomm qnm mihi videtur 
non minuB fervere iatie, quam apnd aoa Lutheranotnm, Poat- 
tac non licebit EpiacopoB appeUaie Paired refeerendoftj nee in 
calee httiranim scribere annnm a Christo nato^ quod id nua- 
qiuyn fuciat Cicero* Qciid autem ineptins, quam toto acLndo 
novato, religicme, imperiii, magiatratibuSj loconun vocabuha. 
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eeemeth to ^ve over^much, the other over*littl©, to 
him whom they both b^t loYed, and chiefly allowed of 
aU others, 

Budieiis in his commentaries ronghlj and obscurely, 
after his kind of writiog ; and for the matter^ carried 
somewhat out of the way in over-much mi a l fk i n g the 
imitation of TuUy. 

Philip Melancthon, learnedly tmd truly. 

Joach. Canieranus, largely with a learned judg- 
ment, but somewhat confusedly, and with over rough 
a style. 

SambucuSj lai^ly, with a right judgment, hut 
somewhat a crooked style. 

Other have written alsOj a3 Corteaius to Politiaa, 
and that very well ; Benihna ad Pimim^ a great deal 
better; but Joan. Btunnius, de NohilUaie literata^ ei 
da ATrdssa dicmidi Eatwne^ hs: best of all^ in mine 
opinion, that ever took this matter in hand. For aU 
the lest declare chiefly this point j whether one, or 
many, or all, are to be followed : hut Sturmiua only 
hath most learnedly declared, who is to be followed ; 
what is to be followed ; and the l>est point of all, by 
what way and order true Imitation ia rightly to be 
exercised. And although Sturmius herein doth far 
paas all other ; yet hath he not so fully and perfectly 
done it, as I do wish he had, and as I know ho could. 
^or though he hath done it perfectly for precept, yet 
hath he not done it perfectly enough for example. 
Which he did, neither for lack of skill, nor by negli- 
gence, but of purpose, contented with one or two ex- 
amples } because he was minded in tiioee two hooks 

edificiis, cultu, moribuB, noit diter audene loqm, qaam loquuttiB 
eat Cicero ? Si rfiviyificeret ipse Cicero, rideret Iloc Ckcraman^ 
(nrum gemis. " 
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to write of it Loth shortly, and also had to toucli other 
matteira, 

BarthoL Eicoius FermrienBia aJso* hath written 
learnedly, diligently, and yery largely of this matter, 
even as lie did before very well de Appa/ratu Latin^B 
Zocudonds. He writeth the better in mine opinion , 
because his whole doctrine, judgment, and order, seem- 
eth to be borrowed out of Joan. Sturmius's books » 
He litldeth ako exaniplea, the best kind of teaching ; 
wherein he doth well, but not well enough ; indeed he 
eommitteth no fault, but yet deaerveth small praise. 
He ia content with the mean, and followeth not the 
best : as a man that would f feed upon acorns, when 
he may eat as good cheap the finest wheat bread. 

He teacheth, for example, where, and how, two or 
tliree Italian poets do follow Virgit ; and how Virgil 
himeelf, in the story of Dido, doth whoUy imitate 
Catullus in the like matter of A.riadue, Wherein I 
like better his diligence and order of teachiug, than 
his judgment in choice of examples for Imitjition. But 
if he had done thus : if he had declared where, and 
how, how oft, and how many ways, VirgO doth follow 
Horner^ as for example, the coming of Ulysses to 
AlcinoUs and Calypso, with the coming of .^^Eneas to 
Carthage and Dido : likewise the games, running, 
wrestling, and sbootiag, that Achilles maketh in Ho- 
mer, with the selfsame games that j^neas maketh In 
Virgil : the harness of Achilles, with the harness of 



* TMa work Ricciue published under thii title, De /mifet- 
thmj Libri 3. 

t The flame proverbial e^^resaion we meet with a little after 
in tliis book. The coBimentators «ieetii very fond of it ; " Post 
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^neas, and the manner of making of them both by- 
Vulcan : the notable combat betwixt Achilles and 
Hector, with as notable a combat betwixt u^Sneas and 
Tumus : the going down to hell of Ulysses in Hom^ 
with the going down to hell of -^Eneas in Virgil ; and 
other places infinite more, as similitudes, narrations, 
messages, descriptions of persons, places^ battles, temr- 
pests, shipwrecks, and common places for divers pur- 
poses, which be as precisely taken out of Homer, as 
ever did painter in London follow the picture of any 
fair personage. And when these places had been ga- 
thered together by this way of diligence, then to have 
conferred them together by this order of teaching, as 
diligently to mark what is kept and used in either 
author, in words, in sentences, in matter; what is 
added; what is left out; what ordered otherwise^ 
either prceponendo, interponendo, or postponendo ; and 
what is altered for any respect, in word, phrase, sen- 
tence, figure, reason, argument, or by any way of cir- 
cumstance. If Biccius had done this, he had not 
only been well liked for his diligence in teaching, but 
also justly commended for his right judgment in right 
choice of examples for the best Imitation. 

Riccius also for Imitation of prose declareth, where 
and how Longolius doth follow Tully; but, as for 
Longolius, I would not have him the pattern of our 
Imitation. Indeed, in Longolius's shop be proper and 
fair showing colours ; but as for shape, figure, and 
natural comeliness, by the judgment of best judging 
artificers, he is rather allowed as one to be borne 
withal, than specially commended as one chiefly to be 
followed. 

If Ricciiis had taken for his examples, where Tully 
liimself followeth eitlier Plato or Demosthenes, he had 
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shot ^en at tlie right niftrk* But to excuse Eiceius 
some what, though I cannot Mly defend hiiti, it may 
he said J his purpose was, to teach only the Latin 
tongue :, when this way that I do wish, to join Virgil 
with Homer, to read Tully with Demosthenes and 
Plato, requireth a cunning and peifect master in both 
the tongues. It is ray wish indeed, and that by good 
reason : for whosoever will write well of any matter, 
must labour to express that that m perfect j and nolj 
to stay and content himself with the mean : yea, I say 
farther, though it be not nn possible, yet it is vety 
rare, and marvellous hard to proye excellent in tlie 
Ijatin tongue, for him that h not also well aeen in the 
Greek tongue, Tully himself, most excellent of na- 
ture, most diligent in labonr, braught up from his 
cradle in that place, and in that timej where and when 
the Latin tongue most flourished jiaturally in every 
man's mouth ; yet was not his own tongue able itself 
to make him so cunning in his own tongue, aa he wag 
indeed ; but the knowledge and Imitation of the Greek 
tongue withaL 

This he confeaseth himself; this he iittereth in many 
places, m those can tell best that use to read him most. 

Therefore thou, that ahootest at {jerfection in the 
Latin tongue, think not thyself wiser than Tully iifras, 
in choice of the way that leadetli rightly to the same : 
think not thy wit better than TuUy's was, as though 
that may ser\'e thee, that was not sufficient for him. 
For even as a hawk ilieth not high with one wing, 
even so a man reacheth not to excellency with one 
tongue. 

I have been a looker-on in the cockpit of learning 
these many years ^ and one cock only have I known» 
i^ldch with one wing even at this day, doth pass all 

IlL 13 
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others, in mine opinion, that ever I saw in any pit in 
England, though they had two wings. Yet, neverthe- 
less, to fly well with one wing, to run feat with one 
leg, be rather rare masteries much to be marvelled at, 
than sure examples safely to be followed. A bishop 
that now liveth, a good man, whose judgment in reli- 
gion I better like, than his opinion in perfectness in 
other learning, said once unto me, " We have no need 
now of the Greek tongue, when all things be trans- 
lated into Latin." But the good man understood not, 
that even the best translation is for mere necessity but 
an evil imped wing to fly withal, or a heavy stump leg 
of wood to go withal Such, the higher they fly, the 
sooner they falter and fail : the fieister they run, the 
offcer they stumble, and sorer they fall. Such as will 
needs so fly, may fly at a pie, and catch a daw ; and 
such runners, as commonly they shove and shoulder to 
stand foremost; yet, in the end, they come behind 
others, and deserve but the hopshackles, if the masters 
of the game be right judgers. 

Therefore, in perusing thus so many opUma ratio 
divers books for Imitation, it came into ■'«**to«oHiff. 
my head that a very profitable book might be made 
de Jmitationey after another sort than ever yet was 
attempted of that matter, containing a certain few fit 
precepts, unto the which should be gathered and applied 
plenty of examples, out of the choicest authors of both 
the tongues. This work would stand rather in good 
diligence for the gathering, and right judgment for the 
apt applying of those examples, than any great learn- 
ing or utterance at all. 

The doing thereof would be more pleasant than 
painful, and would bring also much profit to all that 
should read it, and great praise to him that would take 
it in hand with just desert of thanks. 
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Erasmus, giving himself to read over all authors, 
Greek and Latin, seemeth to have prescribed to him- 
self this order of reading ; that is, to note Erasmus's order 
out by the way three special points, all "^^s study. 
adages, all similitudes, and all witty sayings of most 
notable personages. And so, by one labour, he left to 
posterity three notable books, and namely two, his 
ChiliadeSy Apophthegmata^ and Similia, Likewise, if 
a good student would bend himself to read diligently 
over Tully, and with him also at the same time as 
diligently Plato and Xenophon, with his books of phi- 
losophy, Isocrates, and Demosthenes with his Orations, 
and Aristotle with his Rhetoricks, (which five of all 
others be those whom Tully best loved, and specially 
followed,) and would mark diligently in Tully, where 
he doth exprimere or effmgere (yrhich be the very pro- 
per words of Imitation), either copiam PlatoniSy or 
venuatatem Xe7iophontis, suavitatem Isocratis, or vim 
Demosthenis, propriam et purcm, subtilitatem Aria- 
totelis ; and not only write out the places diligently, 
and lay them together orderly, but also to confer them 
with skilful judgment by those few rules which I have 
expressed now twice before : if that diligence were 
taken, if that order were used, what perfect knowledge 
of both thp tongues, what ready and pithy utterance 
in all matters, what right and deep judgment in all 
kind of learning would follow, is scarce ci^edible to be 
believed. 

These books be not many, nor long, nor rude in 
speech, nor mean in matter ; but next the majesty of 
God's holy word, most worthy for a man, the lover of 
learning and lionesty, to spend his life in. Yea, I 
have heard worthy Mr. Cheke many times say; I 
would have a good student pass and journey through 
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all authors both Greek and Latin. But he that will 
dwell in these few books only; first, in Grod's holy 
Bible, and then join with it Tully in Latin, Plato, 
Aristotle, Xenophon, Isocrates, and Demosthenes in 
Greek, must needs prove an excellent man. 

Some men already in our days have put to their 
helping hands to this work of Imitation : as Perionius, 
Hen. Stephanus in dictionario Ciceroniano, and Pet. 
Yictorius most praiseworthy of all, in that his learned 
work containing twenty-five books de Varia Lectione ; 
in which books be joined diligently together the best 
authors of both the tongues, where one doth seem to 
imitaH^ another. 

But all these, with Macrobius, Hessus, and others, 
be no more but common porters, carriers, and bringers 
of matter and stuff together. They order nothing; 
they lay before you what is done ; they do not teach 
you how it is done. They busy not themselves with 
form of building : they do not declare. This stuff is 
thus framed by Demosthenes, and thus and thus by 
Tully; and so likewise in Xenophon, Plato, and Iso- 
crates, and Aristotle. For joining Virgil with Homer, 
I have sufficiently declared before. 

The like diligence I would wish to be taken in Pin- 
dar and Horace, an equal match for all respects. 

In tragedies, (the goodliest argument of all, and for 
the use either of a learned preacher, or a civil gentle- 
man, more profitable than Homer, Pindar, Yirgil, and 
Horace; yea comparable in mine opinion with the 
doctrine of Aristotle, Plato, and Xenophon,) the Gre- 
cians, Sophocles and Euripides, far overmatch our 
Seneca in Latin, namely in OUopofiltf et Decora: al- 
though Seneca's elocution and verse be very commend- 
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able* for his time. And for the mattem of Hercules, 
Thebes, Hippoljtus, and Troy, his Imitation is to he 
gathered into the same book, and to be tried by the 
eame tonclistonej as is spoken before* 

In hiiitoiieSj and namely in Livy, the like diligeno© 
of Imitation cod.d bring excellent learningj and breed 
ataid judgment in taking any like matter in h&nd. 

Only Livy were a sufficient task for one man's study, 
to compare him, first with his fellow for all respects, ' 
Dionysius HaHcamassaens; who both lived in one time, 
took both one hiatoty in hand to wiite, deserved both 
like praise of learning and eloqiience : then with Poly 
bins, that wise writer, whom Liyy profeaseth to ft^llow 
and if he would deny it, yet it is phdn, that the best 
part of the tEird Decade in Livy, is in a manner trans- 
lated out of the tkii-d and rest of Folybius : lastly, 
with Thucy elides, to whose Imitation Livy is curiously 
bent, as may well appear by that one oration + of those 
of Campania, o.sking aid of the Romans against the 
Samnites, which k w^holly taken, sentence^ reason, 
argument, and order, out of the oration of Corcjrm, 
at^king like aid of the Athenians against them of Co- 
rinth. K some diligent student would take pains to 



* There are niaoy eonjecttnea madt? by learned mcD, con- 
ceraing the time when these tragedies were written, and wlio 
tbeir aiithor waa. Air. Aacbam, by tliis expressiim, seema to 
bring tliem lower than most do. We have Eraamufl'B opinion 
in theae words : " Tacitua commemorat illiiia {Seaccm) poe- 
taAtfii de quibii£ seatieEiB,. ineertum. Nam tragcBdiarnm opus 
emditi qiudom msltint Senecis fi]io tribuere, quam huic : sunt, 
qui fratri Senecro adaeribaiit. Ex prbna tragoedia vereuji ali- 
quot rftfert, Diic m^, parens, ^ummifiu^ darniitati^r poll, &c. 
Qiuuif|tiam inihi videtur opus hoc tragtediamm non ease Mmxm 
lib, 28» Ep. 12, 
t Livy, vii, c. 30, and Thucjd, i, c 32— 34>. 
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compare them togetliery he should easfly p^ceaxe that 
I do say true. 

A book thus irhoUy filled with examples of Imita- 
tion, first oat of ToUy, compared wiUi Plato, Xen4>- 
phon, Isocratesy Demosthenes, and Aristotle ; then out 
of Virgil and Horace, with Homer and Pindar; next 
oat of Seneca, with Sophodes and Earipides ; lastly 
oat of liTy, with Thacydides, Polybioa, and Haliear- 
naassras, gathered with good diligence, and compared 
with ri^t order, as I have expressed before, weie 
another manner of work fcMr all kind of learning, and 
namely for eloquence, than be those cold gatherings of 
Macrobiu^ Hessus, Perionius, Stephanus^ and Yicto- 
riuj$; which may be used (as I said before) in this 
case, as {sorters and carriers, desenring like praise, as 
such men do wages ; but only Sturmius is he, out of 
whom the true survey and whole wrnkmandiip is spe- 
cially to be leameiL 

optdtneta I trust, this my writing shall giTe 

ticm, some good student cxxasicm to take * 

some piece in hand of this work of Tmitation. And 
as I had rather hare any do it than myself yet sorely 
m jself rather than none at alL And by God's grace, 
if God do lend me life, with health, free leisure and 
liberty, with good liking and a m^ry heart, I will 
turn the best part of my study and time to toQ in one 
or other piece of this work of Imitation. 

* Something of this natiire has nnce been done by Jacobus 
ToIIius, in his Guatua CriHcarum Anhnadversiomim ad Lon- 
gimum ; where he has with good judgment cooo^Mred Pindar 
with Horace, Theocritus with Virgil, and ApoIIoniiis with 
Orid ; and 9om» few more beside. Bat had Mr. Ascham 
lived, we should certainly have seen a far more excellent per- 
formance. 
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This diligence to gather examples, to give light and 
understanding to good precepts, is no new invention, 
but specially used of the best authors and oldest writ- 
ers. For Aristotle himself, (as Diogenes Laertius 
declareth,) when he had written that goodly book of 
the Topics, did gather out of stories and orators so 
many examples as filled fifteen books, only to express 
the rules of his Topics. These were the commentaries 
that Aristotle thought fit for his Topics. And there- 
fore, to speak as I think, I never saw yet commentani 
any commentary upon Aristotle's Logic, Sdia£j««i*^* 
either in Greek or Latin, that ever I -4*"*»<o'«^<«- 
liked ; because they be rather spent in declaring 
school-point rules, than in gathering fit examples for 
use and utterance either by pen or talk. For precepts 
in all authors, and namely in Aristotle, without ap- 
plying imto them the imitation of examples, be hard, 
dry, and cold, and therefore barren, unfruitful, and 
unpleasant. But . Aristotle, namely in his Topics and 
Blenches, should be not only fruitful, but also pleasant 
too, if examples out of Plato, and other good authors, 
were diligently gathered and aptly applied unto his 
most perfect precepts there. 

And it is notable, that my friend Sturmius writeth 
herein, that there is no precept in Aris- Proecepta in 
totle s Topics, whereof plenty of examples ^lainPhiuynz. 
be not manifest in Plato's works. And I hear say, 
that an excellent learned man, Tomitanus in Italy, 
hath expressed every fallacy in Aristotle, with divers 
examples out of Plato. Would to God I might once 
see some worthy student of Aristotle and Plato in 
Cambridge, that would join in one book the precepts 
of the one with the examples of the other. For such 
a labour were one special piece of that work of Imita- 
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tion, which I do wish were gathered together in one 
volume. 

Cambridge, at my first coming thither, bnt not at 
my going away, committed this £Binlt in reading the 
precepts of Aristotle withont the examples of other 
authors. But herein, in my time,* these men of wor- 
thy memory, Mr. Bedman, Mr. Cheke, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Haddon, Mr. Watson, put so to their helpuig 
hands, as that university, and all students there, as 
long as learning shall last, shall be boimd unto them, 
if tiiat trade in study be truly followed which those 
men left behind them thera 

By this small mention of Cambridge I am carried 
into three imaginations : first, into a sweet remem- 
brance of my time spent there ; then, into some care- 
ful thoughts for the grievous alteration that followed 
soon after ; lastly, into much joy, to hear tell of the 
good recovery and earnest forwardness in all good 
learning there again. 

* " Eo tempore Oantabrigiain venit, quo Irtene et Gisbgsb et 
Latinse efflorescere, et prsedara studia in ea Academia herbes- 
cere, et ad summum hujus regni omamentum matureBoere 
coepenmt. Ea setate postea fioniit, qua Greorgiiis Bains, Joan. 
KedmanuB, Kob. PembeniB, Tho. Smithna, Joan. Checns, l^c. 
Kidlsens, Edm. GnndallnB, Tho. Watsonnfi, GnalteroB Had- 
donuB, Jacob. PiIkintonuB, E. HomuB, Joan. ChristopherBonnB, 
Tho. WilsonuB, Joan. Setonna, et in£niti alii exoellenti doo- 
tiina prsdditi, et perspecta vitaB monimqne probitate omati, 
magna Academin eo tempore Imuina, maxima poBtea totina 
reipublicse omamenta, viguerunt. 

*< Hi enim, et ex his prsedpne Thomas Snuthns, Academi« 
splendor, et Joannes Checns, Cantabrigiae decns, sno exemplo, 
eruditione, diligentia, oonstantia, oonsilio, non studendi Bolnm, 
Bed recte vivendi ordine, ad prsedara stadia omnes addnxenmt 
et concitarunt, qui ab eo tempore ad hunc usque diem in Can- 
tabrigia snccreTerant, et ad eminentem aliquam doctrinam 
surrexerunt." Edv. Grant. 
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To utter these my thoughts somewhat more largely, 
were somewhat beside my matter, yet not very fer out 
of the way ; because it shall wholly tend to the good 
encouragement and right consideration of learning, 
which is my fiill purpose in writing this little book : 
whereby also shall well appear this sentence to be 
most true, " That only good men, by their government 
and example, make happy times in every d^ree and 
state." 

Doctor l^cholas Medcalfe, that honourable Either, 
was master of St. John's College when I came thither; 
a man meanly learned himself but not meanly 
affectioned to set forward learning in others. He 
found that college spending scarce two hundred marks 
by year ; he left it spending a thousand marks and 
more. Which he procured not with his money, but 
by his wisdom ; not chargeably bought by him, but 
liberally given by others by his means, for the zeal 
and honour they bare to learning. And that which 
is worthy of memory, all these givers were almost 
northern men ; who, being liberally rewarded in the 
service of their prince, bestowed it as liberally for the 
good of their coimtry. Some men thought therefore, 
that Dr. Medcalfe was partial to northern »nje partiality of 
men ; but sure I am of this, that northern SJ'Sl'jSiS'T 
men were partial in doing more good, CoUege. 
and giving more lands to the furtherance of learning, 
than any other country men in those days did ; which 
deed should have been rather an example of goodness 
for other to follow, than matter of malice for any to 
envy, as some there were that did. 

Truly Dr. Medcalfe was partial to none, but indif- 
ferent to all ; a master for the whole, a father to every 
one in that college. There was none so poor, if he 
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Lad either will to goodness, or wit to learning, that 
could lack being there, or should depart from thence 
for any need. I am witness mjBel^ that money many 
times was brought into young men*s studies by 
strangers, whom they knew not. In which doing, this 
worthy Nicolaus followed the steps of good old St. 
Nicolaus, that learned bishop. He was a Papist in- 
/ deed ; but would to God, among all us Protestants^ 
I I might once see but one that would win like praise, 
in doing like good, for the advancement of learning 
and virtue. And yet, though he were a Papist, if any 
young man, given to new learning (as they termed it), 
went beyond his fellows, in wit, labour, and toward- 
ness; even the same neither lacked open praise to 
encourage him, nor private exhibition to maintain 
him ; as worthy Sir John Cheke, if he were alive, 
would bear good witness, and so can many more. I 
myself, one of the meanest of a great number in that 
college, because there appeared in me some small 
show of towardness and diligence, lacked not his 
favour to further me in learning. 

And being a boy, new bachelor of arts, I chanced 
among my companions to speak against the Pope ; 
which matter was then in every man's mouth, because 
Dr. Hains and Dr. Skip were come from the court, to 
debate the same matter by preaching and disputation 
in the university. This happened the same time when 
I stood to be fellow there. My talk came to Dr. Med- 
calfe's ear : I was called before him and the seniors ; 
and after grievous rebuke, and some punishment, open 
warning was given to all the fellows, none to be so 
hardy as to give me his voice at that election. And 
yet for all those open threats, the good father himself 
privily procured that I should even then be chosen 
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fellow : but the election being done, he made coun- 
tenance of great discontentation thereat. This man's 
goodness, and fatherly discretion used towards me that 
one day, shall never out of my remembrance all the 
days of my life. And for the same cause have I put 
it here in this small record of learning. For next 
God's providence, surely that day was, by that good 
father's means, dies natcdis to me, for the whole 
foundation of the poor learning I have, and of all the 
furtherance that hitherto elsewhere I have obtained. 
' This his goodness stood not still in one or two, but 
flowed abundantly over all that college, and brake 
out also to nourish good wits in every part of that - 
university : whereby, at his departing thence, he left 
such a company of fellows and scholars in St. John's 
College, as can scarce be found now in some whole 
university : which, either for divinity, on the one side 
or other, or for civil service to their prince and 
country, have been, and are yet to this day, notable 
ornaments to this whole realm. Yea, St. John's did 
then so flourish, as Trinity College, that princely 
house now, at the first erection was but colonia deducta 
out of St. John's, not only for their master, fellows, 
and scholars, but also (which is more) for their whole 
both order of learning and discipline of manners. And 
yet to this day, it never took master but such as was 
bred up before in St. John's ; doing the duty of a 
good colonia to her Metropolis j as the ancient cities in 
Greece, and some yet in Italy at this day, are accus- 
tomed to do. 

St. John's stood in this state, until those heavy 
times, and that grievous change * that chanced cmno 

* *' Anno 1553, et Julii 6to, nobilissimus princeps, Ed- 
vardus Scxtus, immatura mortc, ad hujus rcgni maximum 
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1553; when mere perfect scholars were dispersed firom 
thence in one month, than maoy years can rear up 
again. For when Aper de Silva had passed the 
seas, and fastened his foot again in England, not only 
the two fair groves of learning in England were either 
cut up by the root, or trodden down to the ground, and 
wholly went to wrack ; but the young spring there^ 
and every where else, was pitifully nipt and over- 
trodden by very beasts ; and also the fairest standers 
of all were rooted up, and cast into the fire, to the great 
weakening even at this day of Christ's church in Eng- 
land both for religion and learning.^ 

And what good could chance then to the univer^ 
sities, when some of the greatest, though not of the 
wisest, nor best learned, nor best men neither of that 
side, did labour to persuade, * that ignorance was 
better than knowledge? which they meant not for 
the laity only, but also for the greatest rabble of their 
spirituality, what other pretence openly soever they 
made. And therefore did some of them at Cambridge 
(whom I will not name openly) cause hedge priests, 
fetched out of the country, to be made fellows in the 
university ; saying in their talk privily, and declaring 
by their deeds openly, that he was fellow good 
enough for their time, if he could wear a gown and 
tippet comely, and have his crown shorn fair and 
roundly ; and could turn his portesse and pie readily. 
Which I speak, not to reprove any order either of 

detrimentum, ad piorum omnium ingentem dolorem, ad om- 
nium Anglorum immensum malum, et Rogeri Aschami magnam 
calamitatem, diem obiit.'' Edv. Grant. 

* See this sentence taken out of St. Chrysostom, cited 
p. 129. 
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appai^l or otlier duty, that may be well and indiffer- 
ently used; but to note tte misery of tiiat time, 
-when tlie benefits provided for learning were so foully 
misu&ed* 

And what was the ftmit of tliia seed? Yerily, 
judgment in doctrine was wholly alteredj order In 
discipline very sore changed, the love of good leamijig 
began suddenly to wax ooldj the knowledge of the 
tongues (in spite of some that thei-ein had flourialied) 
was manifestly contemned i and sOj the way of right 
study purposely perverted ; the choice of good anthorf^ 
of malice confoiioded. Old sophistry (I say not well), 
not old, but tlmt new rotten sophistry, began to beard 
and fihoulder logic in her own tongue r yea, I know- 
that heads were cast together, and counsel devised, 
that Duns, with nil the rabble of burhfli^Qus ques^ 
tioniata, should have dispossessed of their place and 
ix>oni, Aristotle, Plato, Tullyj and Demosthenes j 
whom good Mr. Hednian, and those two worthy atars 
of that imivenaityj Mr. Cheke and Mn Smith, with 
their scholars, had brought to flourish as notable in 
Cambridge, as ever they did in Gre€<se and in Italy : 
and for the doctrine of those four, the four pillars of 
learning, Cambridge then giving no plaice to no univer- 
sity, neither in Fmnce, Spain, Germany j nor Italy, 
Abo, in outward behaviour, then began simplicity in 
apparel to be laid aside, courtly gaUantnesa to be 
taken up, frugality in diet was privately misliked, 
town-going to good cheer openly used ; hone^ pas- 
times, joined with labour, left off in the Shooting, 
fields ; unthrifty and idle games haunted corners and 
occupied the nights: contention in youth no where 
for learning, factions in the elders eveiy where for 
triflea. 
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All wLidi mi»erie6 si leaigtli, hy Qod*B prm'idenoe, 
iiad their end ^ the 16th November, 1558. Bisoe 
which time the jomxg spring hath shot up bo fedr, m 
now there be in Cambridge again maiiy goodly pLante 
(a« did well appear at the Qneen'a Majesty's late 
being there), which are like to grow to mi^ty gresti 
timber, to the honour of learning and great good a£ 
their oountry, if they may stand their time, as the 
best plants there were wont to do ; and if some old 
doterel trees, with standing over-ni^ them and drop- 
ping upon them, do not either hinder or crook their 
growing: wherein my fear is the less, seeingf so 
worthy a justice of an oyer hath the presoit oTo^dght 
of that whole cha«e : who was himself some time in 
the fairest spring that ever was there of learning, one 
of the forwardest young plants in all that worthy 
college of Bt. John's : who now by grace is grown to 
such greatness, as in the temperate and qniet shade of 
his wisdom (next the providence of God, and goodness 
of One), in these our days reUgio for sinoerity, lUerm 
for order and advancement, res ptMica for happy and 
quiet government, have, to the great rejoicing of all 
good men, (specially reposed themselves. 

Now to return to that question, Whether one, a 
few, many, or all, are to be followed? My answer 
shall be short : All, for him that is desirous to know 
all : yea, the worst of all, as questionists, and all the 
barbarous nation of schoolmen, help for one or other 
coiiBideration. But in every separate kind of learning, 
and stuily by itself, yo must follow choicely a few, and 

• The day of Queen Elizabeth's happy accession to the 
throne ; thoufih our historians fix it on the seventeenth. 

t Sir William Opcil, principal 8CPr<»tarj' of state, and chan- 
cellor of the univorMity of Cambridge. 
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chiefly some one, and that namely in our scliool of 
eloquence, either for pen or talk. And as in por- 
traiture and painting, wise men choose not that work- 
man that can only * make a fair hand, or a well- 
fashioned leg ; but such a one as can furnish up fully 
all the features of the whole body of a man, woman, 
and child ; and withal is able too, by good skill, to 
give to every one of these three, in their proper kind, 
the right form, the true figure, the natural colour, 
that is fit and due to the dignity of a man, to the 
beauty of a woman, to the sweetness of a young babe : 
even likewise do we seek such one in our school to 
follow ; who is able always in all matters to teach 
plainly, to delight pleasantly, and to carry away by 
force of wise talk, all that shall hear or read him ; 
and is so excellent indeed, as wit is able, or wish can 
hope, to attain unto ; and this not only to serve in the 
Latin or Greek tongue, but also in our own English 
language. But yet, because the providence of Gkni 
hath left unto us in no other tongue, save only in the 
Greek and Latin tongue, the true precepts and perfect 
examples of eloquence ; therefore must we seek in the 
authors only of those two tongues, the true pattern of 
eloquence, if in any other mother tongue we look to 
attain either to perfect utterance of it ourselves, or 
skilful judgment of it in others. 

And now to know, what author doth meddle only 
with some one piece and member of eloquence, and 

t He seems to have had this passage of Horace in his 
thoughts : 

« iEmilium circa ludum faber imus et ungues 
Ezprimet, et molles imitabitur sere capillos; 
Infelix operis summa ; quia ponere totum 
Nesciet." 
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who dotli perfectly make up the whole body, I will 
declare, as I can call to remembrance the goodly talk 
that I have had oftentimes of the true difference of 
authors, with that gentleman of worthy memory, my 
dearest friend, and teacher of all the little poor learn- 
ing I have. Sir John Cheke, 

The true difference of authors is best known per 
diversa genera dicendi that every one used ; and there- 
fore here I will divide genv^ dicendiy not into these 
three, terme, mediocre, et gromde, but as the matter of 
every author requireth ; as, • 

r Poeticum, 

\ Historicum, 
^ ^ Fhtlosophicwm, 

\ Oratormm. 

These differ one from another in choice of words, in 
framing of sentences, in handling of arguments, and 
use of right form, figure, and number, proper and fit 
for every matter : and every one of these is diverse 
also in itself; as the first, 

/ Comicumy 

Poeticum, in J l^y^"h 
i Epicurriy 

\ Melicum,. 

And here, whosoever hath been diligent to read ad- 
visedly over Terence, Seneca, Virgil, Horace, or else 
Aristophanes, Sophocles, Homer, and Pindar; and 
shall diligently mark the difference they use in pro- 
priety of words, in form of sentence, in handling of 
their matter;* he shall easily perceive what is fit, 
and decorum in every one, to the true use of perfect 
Imitation. 

When Mr. Watson, in St. John's College at Cam- 
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bridge, wrote his excellent tragedy of AbsaloD^ Mr. 
Cheke^ he, and I, for that part of true Imitation, hewi 
manj pleasant talks together, in compaiing the pre- 
cepts of Arbtotle, and Horace de Arte Foetiea with 
the examples of Euripides, Sophocles, and Seneca. 
Few men, in writing of tragedies in our dajs^ have 
fihot at tliis mark. Some in England, more in France^ 
Germany, and Italy also, have written tragedies in onr 
time : of the which not one, I am sure, is able to abide 
the true touch of Aristotle^s precepts and Euripides'a 
examples, save only two, that ever I saw, Mr. Wat- 
son's Absftlon^ and Georgius Bnchananus^s jephthe. 

One nmn in Cambridge, well liked of many, but 
best liked of himself, was many times bold and busy 
to bring matters upon stages, which he called tragedies. 
In one, whereby he looked to win his aimts, and 
wJiereat many ignorant fellows fast clapped their 
bands, *he began the Frotasu with trochms odonariw; 
which kind of verse, as it is but seldom and rai^ in 
tragedies, so is it never used, save only in EpUad; 
when the tragedy is highest and hottest^ and full of 
greatest troubles, I remember full well, what Mr^ 
Watson menily said unto me of his blindness and 
boldness in that bebalf; althongli othei-wise ther# 
passed much fiiendship between them- Mr. Watson 
had another manner care of perfection, with a fear 
and reverence of the judgment of the best learned j 
who, to this day, would never suffer yet his Absalon 
to go abroad, and that only, f because in hds parihUf 
Ancip(SstJis is twice or thrice used instead of lamhtLs. 

* ** Dividitiir Nova Comcedia in qmtuor partes : Prologaiii, 
Prottvein, Epitasin, Cataetrophen/^ 

t What IB hef e asBigaed, could never be the true J^eason of 
Mr. Wateon'ii reftwiBg to publiah hia tragedy, ao accm-ately 
m. IC 
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A Fmall fault, and such one as j>erchanoe "wouJd 
never be marked, no, neither in Italy nor France. 
This I writej not so much to note the first or praiso 
the laat, as to leave in memuiy of writing for good 
example to posterity, what perfection in any time was 
most diligently sought for in like manner in all kind 
of learniQg, in that most worthy college of St. John's 
in Cambridge. 

_, . ,1 Annahs. 

' J VommentunoSj 

\ Jugtam Eiaioriain^ 

For what propriety in words, simplicity in sen- 

tencea, plainness ajid light, is comely for these kinds, 

composed, as to be put in competition with Bnchanan'i Jephthe. 
Por -why did he not correct what he judged ttraisa ! a thing ao 
very easy for him to do. Though what if we say, there wat 
no fftult in this reapect committed, cor any need of alteration ? 
For, excepting the siith place, the onapeat has free iibBrty to 
fltaud where it pleases ; and that for thia reasou, espeeially 
with the comediona, as Hephsestion haa oliserved. 

rhv yap filop o^Tot fitfiovfifpoif BtXavai BoKiiv BiakfXvfUeiav 
Smktyf(r$ait Jtal pij fp-ptrprnt' 6 Se ^AvdiraiOTOS diakiXvpiifrjy 
wotu Tf^v (^pda-iVy bth r^ Tpi<n}pov* 

I suppose the true reason hereof waa, either an nnmlhugaeas 
to appear in priot^ or a diseatisfiiction with the times, he 1>cing 
one of the ejected biahopa. But since I have not thia excellent 
tragedy to obhge the reader, being long since destroyed, 1 fearj 
yet I shall, at the end of this book, present him with a Greek 
ode, on our Saviour*^ Paaaiou, written by Mr. Masters, and no 
less perfetst in its kind. Thia I do, both to preserve it from 
being lost (for it h infinitely preferable to Mr, Cowley's P^ra- 
phra&ej, and to show to what perfection we raay arrive by ji, 
just imitation af the ancieuta^ according to the rules laid dowtt 
iathifl book» 
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C'flBsar and livjj for the two la^tj ai-e perfect examples 
of Imitatirm. And for the two first, fche old patterns 
he lost : and as for aome that be present, and of late 
time, they he fittei' to be i-ead once for some pleasure, 
than oft to be perused for any good Imitation of them, 

/ SermoTwm : as ' Officii Glceromitf 
\ et Ethica Aristotdk, 
Fhaosophicum, in i Cg^entionmi,^mtheI)iQ}ogaesof 
\ Plato, Xenophonj and Cicero. 
Of which kind of learning and light Imitation 
thereof, Carolus Sigonius hath written of late both 
learnedly and eloquently : but best of all, my friend 
Joan* StnrmiuSj in his commentaries upon Gorglm 
Plat&nis ; which book I have in writing, and is not 
yet set out in print. 

[ Stthlme. 
Examples of tliese three in the Greek tongue be 
plentiful and perioct, as Lysias, Isocrates, and Demos- 
thenes ; and all three in only DemostheneSt ^ divers 
omtions, as myUra Olytn^donim, in Leptine^n, and 
pro Ctmlphonte, And true it is, that Hennogenes 
writeth of Demosthenes, * " That all forms of eloquence 
be perfect in him." In Cicero^a Orations, Medii/m et 
tSyMime, be most excellently handled : but Humikf in 
his Orationsj is aeldoin seen: yet, nevertheless, in 
other books, as in some part of his Offices, and spe- 
cially m FmctUiombm^ he is comparable in koc Immili 
el disciplinahUi genere^ even with the Im-it that crver 



* See Hermogeaes'i firat book de Formis Oritiiojiis^ cap. L 
I have Qot the Greek by me^ And the L&tia is not worth citing* 
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wrote in Greek. But of Cicero more folly in fitter 

place. And thus the true difference of styles in every 

author, and every kind of learning, may easily be 

known by this division, 

/' Poeticum, 

_ ^ 1 ffistoricum, 
In Genu8< di*? i* 

\ Oratorium, 

Which I thought in this place to touch only, not to 
prosecute at large ; because, God willing, in the Latin 
tongue, I will fully handle it in my book de Imitaiume. 

Now to touch more particularly, which of those 
authors, that be now most commonly in men's hands, 
will soon afford you some piece of eloquence; and 
what manner a piece of eloquence ; and what is to be 
liked and followed, and what to be misliked and 
eschewed in them ; and how some again will for^ish 
you folly withal, rightly and wisely considered, some- 
what I will write, as I have heard Sir John Cheke 
many times say. 

The Latin tongue, concerning any part of pureness 
of it, from the spring to the decay of the same, did- 
not endure much longer, than is the life of a well-aged 
man ; scarce one hundred years, from the time of the 
last Scipio Africanus and Lselius to the empire of 
Augustus. An d it is notable, that Velleius Paterculus * 
writeth of Tully, "how that the perfection of elo- 

♦ HistoricoB (ut Livium quoque priorum »tati adstraaa) 
prseter Catonem et quosdaqi veteres et obscuros, minus LXXX 
annis circumdatum sevrun tidit : ut nee poetarum in antiquius 
citeriusve processit ubertas. At oratio, ac vis forensis, per- 
fectumque prosse eloquentise decus, ut idem separetur Gato, 
(pace P. Crassi, Scipionisque et Laelii et Gracchorum, et Famui, 
et Ser. Galbse dixerim), ita universa sub principe opens sui 
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quanee did so remain only in him, and in liis time, aa 
befoi-e Hm were few wlucL might nmch delight a man, 
or after him, any worthy admiration, but saoli as Tally 
might have aeen, and such as might have seen Tally." 
And good cause why : for no peiiection is durable. 
Increaso hath a time, and decay likewise ; but all 
perfect ripeness remaineth but a moment ; aa is plainly 
seen in fraits, plums, and chenies ; but more sensibly 
in flowersj as rosea and ancH like ; and yet m truly in 
aJl greater matterta* For what * naturally can go no 
higher, must naturally yield and atcmp again. 

Of this short time of any pureness of the Latin 
tongue J for the £rst forty years of it, and all the time 
before, we have no piece of l<?aming left, save Plautus 
and Terencfl, f with a little rude unpeifect pamphlet of 
the elder Cato, And a.^ for Piautus^ except the school- 
master be able to make wise and wary choice ; first, in 
propriety of words, then in framing of phrases and 
sentences, and chiefiy in choice of honesty of matt€r i 
jour ficholai* were better to play, than learn all that 
is in him. But surely, if judgment for the tongne, 
and direction for the manners, be wisely joined with 
the diligent rea<Hng of Plautus, then truly Piauitus, for 

empit Ttdlio ; nt delactari nuta eum paucissInuB^ mirari vero 
aeminem possis, nisi aut ab illo Tismn^ aut qui ilium viderit/* 
Paterculus. 

* ** Alit lEttmlnitio iogeaia : et aunc imriiiiA, nunc ndmiratio 
incitAtioaeiii acceodit. Mature quoque (jso / tJdnM it should be 
rtftid) qwid auiumo stuilio potitiiia est, i^scendit in aummurn : 
diiHeiHaquo in perfocta mora eat j naturahterqTie quod pro- 
cedure uou potest, reoedit" Idem. 

t Oa© would imagine that Mr* Ascham hiid never «©eii 
Victorius'a ©ditioti of Cato» tie Re ^icntica ; muce he here caUa 
it a little rude imperfect pamphlet. And yet it wtia printed 
by Ilob. BtepheuB, anno 1543. 
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that ptireness of the Latin tongue in Bome, "when 
ErOine did most flourish in well doing, and so thereby 
in well speaking also, is such a plentiful storehouse for 
common eloquence in mean matters, and all private 
men's affairs, as the Latin tongue, for that respect, 
hath not the like again. When I remember the 
worthy time of Rome wherein Plautus did live, I must 
needs honour the talk of that time, which we see 
Plautus doth use. 

Terence is also a storehouse of the same tongue for 
another time, following soon afber ; and although he be 
not so full and plentiful as Plautus is, for multitude of 
matters, and diversity of words; yet his words be 
chosen so purely, placed so orderly, and all his stuff so 
neatly packed up and wittily compassed in every place, 
as by all wise men's judgment, " he is counted the cun- 
ninger workman, and to have his shop, for the room 
that is in it, more finely appointed, and tiimlier ordered, 
than Plautus's is." 

Three things chiefly, both in Plautus and Terence, 
are to be specially considered : the matter, the utter- 
ance, the words, the metre. The matter in both i& 
altogether within the compass of the meanest men's 
manners, and doth not stretch to any thing of any 
great weight at all ; but standeth chiefly * in uttering 
the thoughts and conditions of hard fathers, foolish 
mothers, unthrifty young men, crafty servants, subtile 

* In this is chiefly contained the subject matter of all 
comedies, which Ovid has ingeniously comprised in two 
verses : 

** Dmn fallax servus, dams pater, improba lena, 

Vivent, dum meretrix blanda; Menandros erit." 
And so has Terence before him with no less art, in the pro- 
logue to his Eunuchua. 
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bawds, and wily harlots ; and so is much spent in find- 
ing out fine fiitcheg, and packing up pelting matters^ 
such as in London commonly come to the hearing of 
the masters of Bridewell. Here ia base stufi* for that 
scholar that should become hereafter either a good 
minister in religion, or a civil gentleman in service of 
Ma prince and comitry (except the preacher do know 
Buch mattei-a to coniiite them), when ignorance surely 
in all such things were better for a civil gentleman 
than knowledge. ** And thus for matter, both Plautng 
and Terence be like mean paiatei's, that work by 
halves, and be cunning only in makiog the worst part 
of the pictnre ; as if one were skilful in painting the 
body of a naked person from the navel downward, but 
nothing else," 

For word and speech, Plantua is more plentifiil, 
and Terence more pure and proper. And for one 
reqject, Terence is to be embraced above all that ever 
wrote in thi;^ kind of argument^ because it is well 
known bj good record of leamingj and that* by 
Cicero's own witnessj that some comedies beamg Te- 
rence's name, were written by worthy Scipio and 
wise Laelius ; and namely Reautmitimonmienos and 
AddphL And therefore^ as oft ajs I read those come- 
dies, so oft doth sound in mine ear the pure fine talk 
of Rome, which was used by the flower of the wor- 
thiest nobility that ever Rome bred. Let the wisest 
maOj and best learned that liveth, read advisedly over 
the first scene of Heautont%fiwrume7wSf and the first 

• ** Sequutufl aum, mon dico Cfflcilium, Mane fd is^ porta in 
Fin^mm {maluB emm auctor Latinitiitifi eat), a«d Terentiiitti, 
cujna fabeUffi, propter elegantiam bototohIs, putabantiir a C* 
Lwlio scribi % Hcri alhjmt udokacentuXl coimtM in Fkmmm." 
Qk. Ub. 7. Epiat ad Atti«. Ip. 3. 
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£^J_^ ami Teraneo. 



icene of AdeipM^ and let him considemtely judge, 
wketLer it is tlie talk of a servile stranger bom, or 
rather eveB tbat mild eloquent wise speech which 
Cicero * in Brutus doth so liTelj express in Julius. 
And jet, neyei-thcless, in all this good propriety of 
wordsj and pureness of phrases, which be in Terencej 
you must not follow hijii always in placing of them ; 
because for the meti^ satcj some words in him some- 
time be driyen awry, which require a straighter placing 
in pkin prose ; if you will form, as I would ye should 
do, your speech and writing to that excellent perfect- 
neee which was only in TuUy, or only in Tnll/s time, 
_, The metre and verse of Plautus and 
Terence be very meaUj and not to be 
lowed ; which is not their reproach, but the fault of 
the time wherein they wrote, when no kind of poetiy 
in the Latin tongue was brought to perfection; as 
doth well appear in tJie fragments of Ennius, Csecilius, 
and others, and evidently iu Plautns and Terence; 
if these in Latin be compajed with right skOl with 
Homer, Euripides, Aristophanes, and others iu Greek 
of Eke sort. Cicero himself doth complain of this 
imperfectneasj but more plainly Qnintilian, f aaying, 

• " De ipsiiis Lselii et Scipionia ingenio, qnaaquam ea 
jam eai opmio^ ut phirimrmi tribufttur ambobus ; diceodi 

tamea kas est in LeqUo illustrior.^ — — Nam ut e% beUica 

laade adapirar^ ad A£ricaniiin nemo pot^t, in qua ips^ egt-e> 
gitim Ytriati bello rG^riraiis fniaa© Lsshum : eie mgenii, Ut«- 
rarom, doqueatii^j sapientLBQ deaique, etai titrique prlmas, 
priorefi taxaen libeater def enmt LsaUo, " Cie. de cloris Orator. 
In which phoB he has drawn a full comparison betwixt 
I^Dliufi and Galba. 

t "la comoedia marame ckudicsLmiis : licet Vairo dicat, 
' MuftaB,*^2ii Stolonis eententiak, ' Plaiitino BennoDjG loqnutams 
fitliae, $i Latine loqui velieut j' licet Cse^ilium veteres kudibaa 
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In commdm mc^me claudkamus^ et Yix leuem coti- 
^equimur lutnhram : Etnd most earnestly of all, Homce 
iu Arte Foeiicm. Wliich he doth namely propter mr- 
meu lambwumf and refen'eth all good students herdn 
to the imitation of the Greek tongue, sayings 

*' Yob exemplaiia Grseca 
Noeturnii veraate monu, vcrsate diuma/* 

This matter maketh me gladly remember my sweet 
time spent at Cambridgej and the pleasant talk whiclt I 
had oft with Mr, Cheke andBIr, Watson of this &ilt, not 
only in tJie old Latin poets, but abo in our new Eng- 
liah rhymera at this day. Tkey wished, as Yirgil and 
Horace were not wedded to follow the faults of former 
fathers (a shrewd marriage in greater matters) ^ but by 
right Imitation of the perfect Grecians, had brought 
jMjetry to perfectness also In the Latin tongue ; that 
we Englishmen likewise would acknowledge and un- 
dei^tanil rightfully our rude beggarly rhyming, bronglit 
first into Italy by Gotha and Huns, when all good 
verseSj and all good learning tooj were destroyed by 
them ; and after carried into France and Grermany, 
and at last received into England by men of excellent 
wit indeed, but of fimall learning and less judgment in 
that behal£ ^^ 

But now, when men know the difference, and have 
the examples both of the beat and of the worst ; surely 
to follow rather the GiDtha in rhyming, than the Greeks 

ferant i licet Terentii acnpta ad Scipionem AfiiciULtna referan- 
tttr: qivjs tamen eunt in koa geaere eleguntiasiina) ct pliis 
adhuc habjtimi gratiro^ si intra versus trimetroB atetiaBeDt* 
Yix levBut oonflequimur tunbram ; ;wieo ut milii aermo ipie 
RouumuH non redpei^ %idcatur illAm aoUs conceBBaiD Atticia 
Veil e rem, quaudo ema ne Grseci quidem in ^i*> geaere lingua 
obttnueriut'* Qumt, de Infitit Orat liU 10, capi 1, 
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in true veiBifymg, were even to eat aiK>rn3 ifrith gwine, 
wh&tL we may froely eat wheat bread amongst men. 
Indeed Ciiaucet, Tha Norton of Bristol, my Lord of 
Surrey^ Mr. Wiat^ Tho, Phaer, and other gentlemen^ 
ia tranBlating Oyid, PaEtigeuIuSj and iSenec% Lave 
gone as far to theii' great praise as the copy they fol- 
lowed coidd carry tJiem- Eut if such* good witg and 
forward diligence, had been directed to follow the best 
examples, and not have been carried by time and cus- 
tom to content themselves witb that barbarous and 
rude rhyming, amongst their other worthy praises, 
which they have justly deserved, this had not been the , 
least to be counted amon^t men of learning and skill, 
more like onto the Grecians than nnto the Gothians, 
jn Kaiidhug of their verse* 

Indeed our English tongue, having in use chiefly 
words of one syllable, which commonly be long, dotli 
not well receive the nature of carmen It^mcum; be- 
cause Dact^lu», the apteat foot for that verse, contain- 
ing one long and two short, is ^Idom therefore found 
f in English, and doth abo i-ather stumble than stai^d 
npon monosyllables. Quintilian, in \m learn ed chapter * 
de Oampositionef giveth this lesson de monosyUitMs 
before mo ; and in the same place dotli justly inveigt 
again^ all rhyming^ that if there be any, who be 
angty with me for mislildng of rhyming, they t may be 
angry for company too with Quintilian also, for the 

* *'Etiam monosyllabo, si phtra snnt, mole cod tinu&faimtur, 
^nia ueceeia est, uompositio multifi ckuEulis oon^iBA mib^ult^t. 
Ideoque ctiam brevium vfirhoriim ac nomiijum vikuida coa- 
tmnfttio, et G3£ diverBq quorpie longonun : (kffenuit enim 
qTUadam diceudi t^rditateiiL Ilia qtioque vitk simt ejuedein 
loci, d cadentia flimihter et simliter desiii)8iitifl» ©t eodem 
modo dedinata, miiltu jungaDtur*^ Id^m, lib. 9, cap. 4 

f ' They * ii omitted in the old editiotu. 
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flame tiling* And yet Quintiilian had not m just cause 
to mislike of it then, as men have at thiB daj. 

And alttougli ca/rnien Ji^xmn^trwm doth rather trot 
and hobble, than ran smoothly in our Ikiglish 
tongue ; yet I am sure onr English tongue * will re- 
ceive carnwei iamMiyumi as naturally as either Gi-eek or 
Latin* But for ignoi-ance men cannot Itke^ and for 
idleness men will not lahouj', to come to any perfect- 
ne^ at all. For as the worthy poets in Athena and 
Borne were more careful to eatiafy the judgment of one 
leamedj than rash in pleasing the humour of a rude 
multitude ; even bo, if men m England now had the 
like reverend i^gai^i to learning, skill, and judgment, 
and durst not presume to writej exeept they came with 
the like learning, and ako did use like diligence in 

* This our mcomparable Mr* Milton, not inferior to any of 
tke ancients, well imderatood ; b» ind&sd he did evety thing 
elfle worth knowing, m the wholo compaas of learning. He 
that reada Mm with right jiidgment, will easily observe, what 
use he maktss of the Iambic, jmd how frequently in the second 
place^ to give atreogth and firtnooss to his ver&ei Am for in- 
etancei in these, whbh I never read without the greatest 
ndmiration : 

** Part on the plain, or in the air aubliine 
Upon the wing, or in ai^ift race oontend. 
As at th* Olympian games, or Pythian fleldfl." 
And a httte after, in this sweet verse, where all the feet^ ex- 
oeptii^ the fourth, are Iambics, 

'* For eloquence the soul, song charms the Bensa'' 

This exoelleticy almost peonlia^ to himself in our language, 
fts also his setting aside rhyme, aa uo true oFDament of verge, 
I question not Imt Mr, MUton owes in a great measure (uext 
to his own natural goniua), to the authority and reason of this 
wise and ingiunious writer. It is certaiQ he bad the memory of 
E\T John Cheke in great veneration ; and to me he seenu, in 
th© fihort Account of \m Verse, printed befoi^ his poeoif t© 
kkve had ouf author in his eye, 
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searching out, not only just measure in every metre 
(as every ignorant person may easily do), but also true 
quantity in every foot and syllable (as only the learned 
shall be able to do, and as the Greeks and Bomans 
were wont to do), surely then rash ignorant heads, 
which now can easily reckon up fourteen syllables, and 
easily stumble on every rhyme, either durst not, for 
lack of such learning, or else would not, in aroiding 
such labour, be so busy, as every where they be ; and 
shops in London should not be so fall of lewd and 
rude rhymes, as commonly they are. But now the 
ripest of tongue be readiest to write. And many 
daily in setting out books and ballads, make great show 
of blossoms and buds; in whom is neither root of 
learning nor fruit of wisdom at all. 

Some, that make Chaucer in English, and Petrarch 
in Italian, their gods in verses, and yet be not able to 
make true difference, what is a fault and what is a 
just praise in those two worthy wits, will much mia- 
like this my writing. But such men be even like 
followers of Chaucer and Petrarch, as one here in 
England did follow Sir Thomas More; who, being 
most imlike unto him in wit and learning, neverthe- 
less * in wearing his gown awry upon the one shoulder, 

* Of this ridiculous and servile Imitation, wise men have 
always complained. Horace is full of it ; and so is Quintilian, 
and so is Martial But none so apposite as Tully, in his 
second book de Oratore : 

<*Nihil estfacilius, quam amictum imitarialicujus, aut statum, 
aut motum. Si vero etiam vitiose aliquid est, id somere, et 
in eo vitiosum esse, non magnum est : ut ille, qui nunc etiam 
amissa voce furit in repubUca Fusius, nervos in dicendo C. 
Fimbri», quos tamen habuit ille, non assequitor ; oris pravi- 
tatem, et verborum latitudinem imitatur.'' 
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as Sir Thomaa More was wont to do, woiild needs be 
counted like irnto liim. 

Tkia Biisl iking of rh jtmng beginnetb not now of any 
new fangle singuJarityj but hath been long mialiked of 
many, and that of men of greatest learning and deep- 
est judgment* And such that defend it, do so either 
for Ia<ik of knowledge what ia heat ; or else of very 
envy that any shoidd perform that in learrxingy where- 
unto they (aa I said before) either for ignorance can- 
not, or for idleness will not labour to attain unto. 

And yon that praise this rhyming, hecauae yon 
neither have reason why to like it, nor can show 
learning to defend it ; yet I will help you with the 
authority of the oldest and leamedest time. In 
Greece, when poetry waa even at the highest pitch 
of perfectness, one Simmias Rhoditis, of a certain 
Bingulaiity, wrote a book in rhyming Greek verses^ 
naniing it ^ou containing the fiihle how Jupiter in 
likeness of a swan begat that egg upon Leda, whereof 
came Castor, Pollux, and fair Helena. This book was 
BO likedj that it had few to reatl it, but none to follow 
it; but waa presently contemned, and soon after both 
author and hook so forgotten by meUj and consumed 
by time, as scarce the name of either ia kept in me- 
mory of learning. And the like folly was never fol- 
lowed of any, many hundred years after, until the 
Huns and Goths, and other barbarous nations of igno- 
rance and rude singularity, did revive the same folly 
again# 

The noble lord Thomas ^rl of Surreyj first of aH 
Englishmen in translating the fourth book of Virgil ; 
and * Gonsalvo Perij:, that excellent learned man, and 

♦ Amoog Mr. Aschaai*! Letters^ there ie on& to tkia learned 
Bpaiuard, wherein h« recojumenda the amb&e&ador, Sir WU* 
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oacretarf to Hug Hiilip of Spain, in transktijag tbe 
UIjEaes of Homer <jiit of Greek into Spanish, have 
bcith by good jndgraeiit avoided the foolt of rlijniiDg : 

yet neither of them hath folly hit perfect and true 
versifying. Indeed they observe jnst number, and 
even feet ; but here is the fii^lt, that their feet be feet 
withont joints^ that 13 to say, not distinct by true 
quaatity of syllables. And so such feet be but be- 
numb feet ^ and be even as nn£t for a verse to turn 
and run roundly withaJ, as feet of brass or -w^ood be 
unwieldly to go well withaL And as a foot of wood 
is a plain show of a manifest miiini ; even so feet in 
our English versifying without quantity and Joints, be 
sure signs that the verse is either bom deformed, ttn- 
natural, or lame ; and ao very unseemly to look upon, 
except to men that be goggle-eyed themi^elves. 

The spying of this fault now m not the curiosity of 
EngHi^ ejesj but even the good judgment also of the 
befit tiiat write in these days in Italy ; and namely of 
that worthy Senese Felice FigUueci ; who,* writing 
upon Aristotle's Ethics so excellently in Italian, as 
never did yet any one in mine opinion, either in Greek 
or Latin, amongst other things^ doth most eameatly 
inveigh against the rude rhyming of verses in that 
tongue. And whensoever he expresseth Aristotle's 
precepts with any example out of Homer or Euripides, 
he tranalateth them, not after the rhymes of Petnu-ch, 
but into such kind of perfect verse, with like feet and 

lifltn Cecil, to Mb acqumntance and Mendahip. The super- 
icription of the Lotted is, " Clamsiiiio vtro, D. Qouaalvo Peri- 
Bio, Regis Catholici Secretario primario, efc Caoailijuio intimo, 
Amlcp mm caiiasima." 

• The title of this Italian hook b, '* Filoeoiia Morale i 
il 10 libri d'Efcliica d'Ariatotile." 
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qnantity of syEablea as he found ttem before in the 
Greek tongue, exhoi'tiiig earuestlj all the Italian na- 
tioa to leave off their rude barbariousnosa in rhjining, 
and follow diligently the excellent Greek and Latin 
e3:anipl©a in. true versifying, 

An.d you, that be able to undeistand no more than 
ye find in the Italian tongue; and never went fur- 
ther than the school of Petrarch and Ariostus abroadp 
or elge of Chaucer at home ; though yon have pleasore 
to wander blindly still in your foul wrong way, envy 
not others that seek, as wise men have done before 
them, the fairest and righteat way ; or else, beside the 
just reproach of malice, wise men shall truly judge 
that you do so, oa I have saidj and say yet again unto 
jou, because either for idleness you will motj or for 
ignorance ye cannot, come by no better yourael£ 

And therefore, even as Virgil and Horace deserve 
most worthy praise, that they spying the unperfectnesa 
in Enniua and Plautus, by true Imitation of Homer 
and EuripideSj brought poetiy to the same perfectuesa 
in Latin bb it was in Greek ; even so thoae, that by 
tlie same way would benefit their tongue and country, 
deserve rather thanks than dispraise in that behalE 

And I rejoice that oven poor England prevented 
Italy, first in spying out, then in seeking to amend 
tins fiiult in learning* 

And here, for ray pleasure^ I purpose a little by the 
way, to play and sport with my master ToJiy^s saying 
Tnlly ; from whom commonly 1 am never ^4^5^^?^ 
wont to dissent. He himself; for this ^i^i^i^ 
point of learning, in liis verses doth halt a little, by 
his leave. He could not deny it, if he were alive, nor 
those defend him now that love him b^i Tlds fault 
I lay to his charge ; becauie onee it pleased him, 
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thongli somewHat merrily, yet orer-imcourteomly^ to 
rail upon |>oor Eogland, objeeting botk extreme 1 
gajy and mere barbarionsncss unto it^ writing thus * 
unto hm Mend Atticus : *^ Tliere is not one scruple of 
silver in tliat whole ifile, or any one that knoweth 
either learning or letter, '^ 

But now, master CicerOj blessed be God and bia Son 
Jeeus Christ, whom you never knew, except it were aa 
it pleased Him to enlighten you by aome shadow, as 
covertly in one place ye conies^ sayings VetitiUu ta?^ 
tvm itmhram co^iiM^ta^mur^ aa your master Plato did 
before you : blessed be Godj I say, that sixteen hun- 
dred year afler you were dead and gone, it may truly 
be said, that for silver, there is more comely plate in 
one city of England, than is in four of the proudest 
oitiea in all Italy, and take Rome for one of them : 
and for learning, beside the knowledge of aU learned 
tongues and liberal sciences^ even your own books, 
Cicero, be as well read, and your excellent eloquence 
is as well liked and loved, and as truly followed in 
Ibgland at this day, as it is now, or ever was since 
your own time, in any place of Italy, either at Ar- 
pinum, where ye were bora, or else at Kome, where 
ye were brought up. And a little to brag with you^ 
Cicero, where you yourself, by your leave^ halted in 
some point of learning in your own tongue, many in 
England at this day go straight up, both in true iikill 
and right doing therein* 

This I write, not to reprehend Tully, whom above 

■ Bntaimid beUi exttoa eicspectatur : constat emm adiNsi 
mBidi& esse nmnitoti dirijficu looIibiuL Etmm illud jam eog- 
xytum est, neque aigraiti sompiilmii qbsci uUuia m itLi in&ula^ 
ceque ^dlom ^mm pnralfle, iiiai «x mandpiia : ex quibns niiUofl 
pfiLlo te hterifl aat miisids emditoi ^x^cpectare.'^ Ci^iv hb, 4^ 
E^t. ad Attic. efiL l€i. 
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all Gtkest I like and lore best ; but to excuse Terence, 
because in hia time, and a gcjod while after, poetiy 
vafi never j^erfected in Latin, imtil bj true Iniitntion 
of the Grecians it was at lengtli brought to perfection ; 
and also therehj to exhort the goodly wits of England, 
which, apt hy nature, and Tvilling bj desire, give tliem- 
selvea to poetry; that they, rightly understanding the 
barbarous bringing in of rhymes, i^ould labour as 
Tiigil and Horace did in Latin, to make perfect also 
this point of leaming in our English toi^gue. And 
thus much for Plautus and Terence, for matterj tongue, 
and mi3tre ; what h to be followed and what to be es- 
chewed in theni. 

After Plautua and Terence, no writiog remainetk 
nntU Tullj's tune, except a few short fragments of L. 
Craa^us^s excellent wit, here and there * recited of 
Cicero for exionple sake ; whereby the loyei'S of learn- 
ing may the moi-e lament the loss of such a worthy 
wit. And although the Latin tongue di<i fiiir bloom 
and blossom in L. Craasus and M. Antonius ; yet in 
Tully*a time only, and in Tidly Inm^lf chiefly, was 
the Latin tongue fully ripe and grown to the highest 

• In the first book ds Ofatore, Antouiua reel tea this paaaag© 
oijt of Cniaaiia'a Or&t ioii to tto Uotmnona of Home ; * ' Eripite 
HOB ex mijsei-iia ; eripite n&s ex faucibiis eonim, quorum crude- 
lit&a nostra aanguini^ nou potest expleri: uoHte suiere noa 
euiquiun eervire, qIbi Tobia nidveraifi, quibua et poasumuB, et 
debemua" 

And in hia introduction to the third, Tully produces thia 
shor^ but admirable fragment^ out of his speech, dehver^ ia 
the Benate-house against thti conaui Fhihp ; ^^An tu, quum 
omu0in aatstoritatem uujversi ordiuiB pro pignore pntaria, 
aufique in conapectu populi Eomaui condderi», ine Ms pig- 
noribits existimas f>oss6 terred ? Non tibi Hia sunt oedenda, 
si Ci-assuni vis eoercere, H^bc tihi est excidenda lingua : qua 
vel evuU&, spiritu ipso liWdinem tuam Ubei'tos luea refutabit. 

iij. 17 
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pitch of all perfection. And yet in the same time, it 
began to fade and stoop, as Tally himself, in Brutus de 
claHa Oratorilyua* with weeping words doth witness. 

And because amongst them of that time there was 
some difference, good reason is, that of them of that 
time should be made right choice also. And yet let 
the best Ciceronian in Italy read Tully's Familiar 
Epistles advisedly over, and I believe he shall find 
small difference for the Latin tongue (either in pro- 
priety of words or framing of the style) betwixt Tully 
and those that write unto him : as Ser. Sulpicius, A. 
Csecina, M. Caelius, M. & D. Bruti, Asinius PoUio, 
L. Plancus, and divers other. Bead the epistles of 
Lucius Plancus t in x lib.; and for an assay, that 
epistle namely to the consuls and whole senate^ the 
eight epistle in number; and what could be either 
more eloquently or more wisely written, yea by Tully 
himself, a man may justly doubt. These men and Tully 
lived all in one time ; were like in authority, not un- 
like in learning and study, which might be just causes 
of this their equality in writing. And yet surely they 

* " Etenim si viveret Q. Hortensius, csetera fortasse deside- 
raret una cum reliquis bonis et fortibus civibus ; hunc autezn 
et prseter ceeteros aut cum paucis sustineret dolorem, quum 
forum populi Romani, quod fuisset quasi theatrum illius in- 
genii, voce erudita, et Romania Grsecisque auiibus digna, spo- 
liatum atque orbatum videret. — 

** Nam mihi, Brute, in te intuenti crebro in mentem venit 
vereri, ecquodnam curriculum aliquando sit habitura toa et 
natura admirabilis, et exquisita doctrina, et smgularis indus- 
tria. Quum enim in maximis causis versatua esses, et quum 
tibi setas nostra jam cederet fascesque submitteret, subito in 
civitate quum alia ceciderunt, turn etiam ea ipsa, de'qua dis- 
putare ordimur, eloquentia obmutuit" Cie. de daris Oiat. 

t Ep. Planci, x hb. Epist. 8. 
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neither were indeed, nor yet were counted in men's 
opittiooB, eqiial with Tully in that faculty. 

And b-ow is the difference hid in his Epistles? 
Verilj, as the cunning of an expert seaman in a fair 
caka fresh river, doth little differ from the doing of a 
meaner workman therein ; even so, in the short cut of 
a private letter, where matter hi commonj words easy, 
and order not much diyeraej small show of difference 
can appear. But where Tully doth set up his sail of 
eloquence in some broad deep argmnent, caiTied with 
full tide and wind of his wit and learning ; aU other 
may rather stand and look after him^ than hope to 
overtake him, what coui^e soever he hold either in fair 
or fouL Four men only, when the Latin tongue wag 
full ripej be left unto ua, who io that time did flourisli, 
and did leave to posterity the fruit of their wit and 
learning ; Tarro^ Sallust, OEesar, and Cicero, 

When I say these four only, I am not ignorant that 
even in the same time most excellent poets, deserving 
well of the Latin tongue, as Lucretius, CatulluSj Yir- 
gil, and Horace, did write, But because in this little 
book I purpose to teach a young scholar to go, not to 
dance ; to speak, not to aing, (when poets indeed, 
namely Epici and Li/riel^ as these be, ai*e fine dancera 
and trim singers :) hut Orator&s and Ilutoricl be thoee 
comely goers and fair and wise speakers, of whom I 
wish my scholar to wait upon first ; and after to good 
order, and due time, to he brought forth to the singing 
and dancing schooL And for this considemtion I do 
mean these four to be the only writers of that time. 

YAERO, 

Varro in his Ixioks de Lingua Latina et Aiialogia, as 
these be left mangled and patched unto its, doth not 
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enter there into any great depth of eloquence, but as 
one carried in a small low vessel himself very nigh the 
common shore, not much unlike the fishermen of Rye, 
and herring men of Yarmouth, who deserve by com- 
mon men's opioion small commendation for any cun- 
ning sailing at alL Yet nevertheless, in those books 
of Varro, good and necessary stuff for that mean kind 
of argument, is very well and learnedly gathered to- 
gether. 

His books of husbandry are much to De Re BustUa.' 
be regarded, and diligently to be read, not only for 
the propriety, but also for the plenty of good words in 
all country and husbandmen's affairs, which cannot be 
had by so good authority out of any other author, 
either of so good a time, or of so great learning, as out 
of Varro. And yet, because * he was fourscore years 
old when he wrote those books, the form of his style 
there compared with Tully*s writing, is but even the 
talk of a spent old man ; whose words commonly fall 
out of his mouth, though very wisely, yet hardly and 
coldly, and more heavily also, than some ears can well 
bear, except only for age and authority's sake; and 
perchance in a rude country argument, of purpose and 
judgment he rather used the speech of the country 
than the talk of the city. 

And so for matter sake his words sometime be some- 
what rude ; and by the Imitation of the elder Cato, old 
and out of use. And being deep stept in age, by negli- 

♦ For this we have Varro*s own words, in the b^inning of 
his first book of Country Affairs : ** Otium si essem consequutus, 
Fundania, commodius tibi hsec scriberem, quse nunc, ut po- 
tero, exponam, cogitans esse properandum : quod, ut dicitur, 
si est homo bulla, eo magis senex. Annus enim octogesimus 
admonet me, ut sarcinas colligam antequam proficiscar e vita." 
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gence some words do so escape and fall from him in 
those books, as be not -woi-tli the taking u\y by liim 
that b cai-did to speak or write true Latin ; * as that 
sentence in hitn Romani in pace a mstiais tdebantur^ 
et in helh ab his tmbantur. A good student must be 
therefore careful and diligent to read with judgment 
over even those authoi^ which did write in the most 
perfect time. And let 1dm not be afraid to tiy them, 
both in propdetj- of words and form of atjlej \sj the 
touchstone of Csssar and Cicero^ whose purity was 
never soiled, no not by the sentence of those that loved 
them worst 

All lovers of learning may sore lament The luaa of 
the loss of those books of Yanroj which 
he wrote in bis young and lusty yeara with good lei- 
sm'e^ and f great learning, of all parts of philosophy ; 
of the goodliest arguments pertaining both to the com- 
monwealth and private life of mim ; as de Eat lane 
Sttidii^ et de Llbmin Edttcfindi^ ; which book is oft 
redted and much praised J in the fragments of Nonius, 

* This citation I have corrected fmm Victoriua'a edition. 
Th^ wbol^ Eentesce is ttiia : *^ Itaquc noa sine causa majores 
noBtri ei urbe in a^i redigebant euos civcB^ qwod. et in pace a 
roflticifl RomMkis alebantur, et in heUo ah his tutshioiturJ' XAh^ 
3| cap. 1, § 4 

t Quintilian^s charsurtcr and judgment of this learned writer^ 
we have in his tenth book (fe Imt Orat ** Altcmm Hlud est, 
et prius Satyrro genus, quod non aok carminum varietate mis- 
tuni c^jnththt Tert^ntiua Varro, vir RomatiormiL eruditmimuB ; 
Plurimos hie Hbros, et doctissimos compoBuit, peritisaimua 
lingUfiB Latinaa, et omnia antiquitatis, et renmi Grcecamm mm- 
trarumque ; plus tamea sciential collaturufl, quam eloqucutise.** 

X One instance I shall produce out of his chapter de Gtrter^ 
VeiUmenloruiri. * * Encomhomata^ et Pamacidaa, genera vcb- 
tium pueUarum.** Varro de iiberis Educandii ; " Ut pudiee 
hftbeajit potius in veatitu chlamydaa oticombomata^ »c paruap 
iMsM^ qiiam togas, '^ 
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even for authority sake. He wrote most diligently 
and largely also the whole hiatory of the state of 
Borne; the myst-eriea of their whole religion; their 
laws, castoxufl, and government in peace. ; their man- 
ners and whole discipline in war* And this is not my 
giiessiiig, as onej indeed that never saw those books ; 
hilt even tlie very judgment and phiin tefitimony of 
Tully himself who knew and read these hooks, * in 
these words ; *' Tii a&tatem patrise ; tn descriptiones 
tempomiii ; tu sax^ronim, txi aajcerdotnm jura; tu do- 
mesticamj tu bellicam disciplinam ; tu sedem re^- j 
onum, locorum; tu omnium divinarum humanarum- 
que rerum nomm% genera^ offici% causas aperuistij" 

But this great loss of Tarro is a little recompensed , 
hy the happy coming f of Dionyaiua HalicamftssffiiiS 
to Borne in Augustus's days ; who, getting the pos- 
seBsion of Yarro's Ubraiy, out of that trea^Rire-house 
of learning did leave unto us some fruit of Yarro's wit 
and diligence ; I mean hia goodly books de AntiquUor 



* Thifl paasa^ taken out of Tully^i first book of Mi Acade- 
mical Qnestiotifl, [i, 3, § 9] St, Aiigiistiiie has alao cited aom^ 
^'hat more folly in his sixth book dt Vmiaie Beu 

f *E7«1j KaTOTrXfvo-o? ds 'iTaXiai', tijia T^ KaTokvB^imt. tAv 
*l£,^v\top TTiSXt^ov virh tov ^r^ao-Tov Kaia-apos, TMa account 
he g^ves of himself in the Introdnction to his Hiatory ; and in 
hia second hook he makes this honourahle mention of Vmto z 
Aryfii 6c A Tf/>fWiOi' OvappLiv iv ' hpy^amh-ty^Utit typrnj^rVf 
dif^p Twv Kara r^v avr^v JiXtKiav aKp^travratv TrokvjrtipoTaroS' 
The lofis also of many of Dionyaius's hooks we may justly la- 
meat ; for had they been preaerved entire^ we should much 
less have perceived the want of Varro'a learning and diligence j 
or, to use Balthaaar Bonifacitia'a words, ^* Si hiHtoria Dionyaii 
int*igra exBtaret, nihil esaot cur Varronia theaaaros qaierere- 
muB*" 
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tibm Rommiu. Yairo was so esteemed for Ids excel- 
lent learmngj as Tully Mmself Lad a reverence to Ins 
judgment in all doabts of learning. And Antonius 
Triumviiv his enemy, and of a contrary faction^ wlio 
had power to kUl iind baniah whom he listed i when 
Yarro*8 name among others was bronght in a schedule 
imto liim, to be Doted to death, he took his pen and 
wrote bis warrant of safeguard with these most goodly 
words : Vivat YarrOj vir dmiwsiftms. In later time 
no man knew better, nor liked nor loved more Yairo's 
learning, tban did St. Augustine; ae they do well 
nnderstand that have diligently read over his learned 
books de Cimiaie Dei ; where he hath tliis moat not- 
able * sentence : " When I see how much Yan-o wrotej 
I marvel much that e^er he had any leisure to read ; 
and when I perceive how many things he reiid, I mar- 
vel more that ever he had any leisure to writej'^ kc. 



♦ Tho Beoond chaiJter of Bt. AuguBtme^a sixth book is wholly 
epetit in admiratioa of Varro's leaimng and industry ; wbera 
this followiiig passage is^ to whioh Mr. Aacharo &Uudea ; 

** Iste igitur vir, tam infiignifl exci?lleiitisque peritia;* ct quod 
de illo etLanL Terentianus elegantisaimo versicido bre\4ter ait j 

* Vir doctieaimuja undecunque Varro ; ' 
qui tarn multa legit^ ut aliquid d soribere vacaaae nurenuir : 
tarn multa Bcripsitr quam multa vix qaeaqiiam kgera potuiase 
arbitror." 

The number of his works ia ahnoet incredible* AuIub Gel- 
Has rdatea from Varro's own words, that in hi$ 84tli ye^ be 
had writ four liundi^ and ninety booka ; but that his library 
having been plundered during his proacription, several of them 
were afterwards missing* 

**Tnin ibl addit, m quoque Jam duodeclmam annomiti heb* 
domadam ingreasmn mse, et nd ©nm diem septnaginta beb- 
domadas hbrorum oouBcripaisse ; ex qnibus ahquam tnultoi, 
quum pmacripttts esset^ direptia bihliotheeiB auli^ non com^ 
paruiaae/' 
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And surely, if Yarro's books had remained to pos- 
terity, as by God*8 providence the most part of Tull/s 
did, then tnily the Latin tongue might have made good 
comparison with the Greek. 

SALLTJST. 

Sallust is a wise and worthy writer ; but he requir- 
eth a learned reader, and a right considerer of him. My 
dearest friend and best master that ever I had or heard 
Sir John cheke's ^ learning, Sir John Cheke, (such a man, 
judgment and as if I should live to SCO England breed 
reading of Sal- the like again, I fear I should live over- 
long,) did once give me a lesson for Sal- 
lust, which, as I shall never forget myself, so is it 
worthy to be remembered of all those that would come 
to perfect judgment of the Latin tongue. He said 
that Sallust was not very fit for young men to learn 
out of him the purity of the Latin tongue ; because he 
was not the purest in propriety of words, nor choicest 
in aptness of phrases, nor the best in framing of sen- 
tences ; and therefore is his writing (said he) neither 
plain for the matter, nor sensible for men's under- 
standing. 

"And what is the cause thereof. Sir?" quoth L 
"Yerily," said he, "because in Sallust*s writing isH 
more art than nature, and more labour than art; and / 
in his labour also too much toil ; as it were, with an 
uncontented care to write better than he could; a 
fault common to very many men. And therefore he 
doth not express the matter lively and naturally with 
common speech, as ye see Xenophon doth in Greek ; 
but it is carried and driven forth artificially after too 
learned a sort, as Thucydides doth in his Orations." 

" And how cometh it to pass," said I, " that Caesar 
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and Cicero'it talk !a so natural and plaiiij and Sallust^a 
writing so artificial and dark, when tkej all tliree 
lived in one time V* **I will freely tell you my fency 
herein j" said he, 

** Snrely Csesar and Cicero j beside a singular pre- 
rogative of natuml eloquenee, given unto them hy God, 
both two by use of life wei-e daily orators amongst 
the common people, and greatest counsellors in the 
senate-house ; and thexefore gave themselves to use 
such speech aa the meanest should well understand, 
and the wiseat best allow; following carefully that 1 
good counsel of Aiistotle, LoqumuLum^ ut mvlti: sa^-^ 
midum^ uipmm. J 

*^ SaUust was no auch man, uoitlier for will to good- 
ness nor skill hy Jeaming ; hut ill given by nature, and 
made worse by bringing up ; spent the most pai-t of 
his youth very misorderly in riot and lechery^ in the 
company of such, who never giving their mind to 
honest doing, could never inure theix tongue to wis© 
speaking. But at last, coming to better years, and 
buying wit at the dearest hand, (that is, by long ex* 
perience of the hurt and shame that conieth of mis- 
chief,) moved by the counsel of thera that were wise, 
and carried hy the example of such a^ were good, 
first fell to honesty of life, and after to the Ioto of 
study and learning ; and so became so new a man, 
that Ctesar being dictator, made him pr«&tor in No- 
mi dia- where he, absent from his country, and not 
inured with tbe common talk of Rome, but shut up in 
his stud J, and bent wholly upon reading, did write 
the Hktoiy of the Romans. And for the better ao* 
complishing of the same, he read Cato and Piso in 
Latin, for gathering of matter and truth ; and Thncy* 
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didea in Greek, for tli© order of his Iiistory and fiir* 
nishing of Ms style, 

I " Cato {as hia time required) liad more truth for the 
I matter than eloquenco for the style. And so Sallust,* 
lay gathering truth out of Cato, smolleth mitch of the 
roughness of hia style; even m a man that eatetb 
garlick for health, shall cany away with him the 
savour of it also, whether he will or not. And yet 
the use of old words is not the greatest cause of Sal- 
lust's roijghnes53 and darkne^a. There be in Salluat 
some t old words indeed, as Fairare hdUmi^ Duclure 

* Hia extireine affectation, and foadnjesa for Cato*B language, 
IB Eieverely censured ia mi old epigroan, miwle by ao Mead^ as 
it appears of SoIIusfs, and mentioaed by Quintiiiaa. *'* Hee 
jamuB iLoto Sa^ustiufl qiigraimrEate moesaitmr, 

* Et verba antiqui multma furate Catonia, 
Crkpe, Jugiirthmnj conditor historicc/ " 

t '^M midtitudo togatorum fuisspt, quBO Namidaa iase- 
quentea prohihuit, imo die inter duos rega^ co^ptum atque 
patratiim foret bellum : " m Ida Jugiirthin© War. And ogdn^ 
in the same history ; ** Tamen »pe patrandi helli" So like- 
wise, ■ * iNictare exerdtiim," in hia C&tiUnarian CJonapiracy ; 
** Quin On. f omiJems inviauB ipai, magnum cxercitum dud^- 
bat," And in his History of Jngurtha; **Ipse quasi Ttta- 
hundtifl^ per saitnoaa loqa ot traniitefi cxerdtum ductare. " 

Thfjae expressions in SaUuat, QuintiUan does mdeed take 
notice of ; but aot so much to iind fault with the hiatorian 
for using them^ aa with the age wherein he lived, and some 
idle wits, who ttrauued the signiBcation of these words to a 
loo8« and wanton meaning, quite contrary to the histonan'S 
intention and design, 

*' ¥el hoc vitium eit, quod KaKofpor^^v vocatur r aive mala 
conanetndine in obsciBnum intelketura sermo detortua eat, ut, 
ductare excercitum, et patrare belimn^ apud Sallustiimi dieta 
iancte et antique, ridentur a nobia, si diis placet : quam cul- 
paui nom soribentitun cjuidom judico, aed legentinm : tamea 
vitaadfti quatoiiua verba honesta moribua petdidimufl, ©t evia- 
ceatibua etiam vitiie cedendum eat. 
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exerdtum^ well noted by Quintiliaiij and Tety mndi 
xmsliked of Lim. And *supplieimjh for suppliccUio/ 
a word ameUing of an older store than the other two 
BO mklikad bj QuintiliaiL And yet is that word also 
in YaiTO, speakiog of oxen tiius, B&ves ad idctmm» 
faciuTilj atquB ad deorum servtmi aupplma ; and a few^ 
old words moiu 

" Read Salluat and Tully advisedly together, and in J 
words ye shaD find small diiierenee: ye% Sallust is 
more givea to new wonls than to old, though some 
writera say the contrary : as + clariituio for gl&ria^ ex- 
aeii for perfeciej Xfa^ui^ia for ehqmntim. These two 
last wordflj exacie and facmidiaj now in every man's 
month, be neTer (as I do remember) nsed of Tnlly : 
and therefore I thiak they be not good* For surely 
Tully speaking every where so much of the matter of 

* "Itaqiie seoatxii ob est feliciter acta diis immortaJibiis 
Bupplicia decemere,'* Bdh JuguHMno, The foUowing paa- 
sage i& ill Yarro'a second book de Be Buatkai cap. 5, but iU 
printed in the former eilitioii ; ** Tametai quidam de Italicia 
quoa propter araplitndinera proestare dicimt, ad victiniaa far- 
duntf atque ad deomm scrvajit aupplicia^" E, R^ 5, 10. 

t Quiua prseaertim tarn multae variseqiie eint ortee animi, 
qnibufi smnma. daritudo paratur;" in his pneface to tbe 
Jugurthine Wan And a htti© aftt?r, speaking of Jugiirtha ; 
'* In tantam cUntucUneni brevi perveoerat, uti oostria veLS' 
menter coniffj Nimiaotinia maxtmo terrori eaaetJ' 

t **Facandia GrEBCoa, gloria bdh G alios ante Eomanoa 
fuuee/' Bdlo Catil, And in his Jiigiirthine : * ' Sed, qiioniam 
ea t^npestatfi Eomso Mcmmii facundin. clara pollcnaqne fuit," 
How wtatever TtiUy's reasDna were for refoBing tMs word, yet 
Ovid, it is certain, wm not ao nice, 

"Neve mibi noceat, quod vobia eemper, AoLivi, 
PtoMt ing^niuiD : moa^ne hti^o facundu^ m ^ua est, 
Qu!e nunc pro domino, pro robii eepe locuta eit, 
Invidia careat." 
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eloquence, would not so precisely have abstained from 
iiie worAfacundia^ if it liad been good ; that is, proper 
for the tongue and common for menu's use. 

" I could be long in reciting many such like, both 
old and new words in Sallust : but in very deed, nei- 
ther oldness nor newness of wcm^ maketh the greatest 
The cause why difference betwixt Sallust and Tully : but 
like TuUy. first, strange phrases, made of good Latin 
words, but framed after the Greek tongue ; which be 
neither choicely borrowed of them, nor properly used 
by him : then, a hard composition and crooked framing- 
of his words and sentences; as a man would say, 
English talk placed and framed outlandish-like. As 
for example first in phrases : 

" Nimius et cmimus be two used words : yet *H<yrM> 
nimiua cmvmi is an unused phrase. Vvlgus, et amaty 
etfierif be as common and well known words as may 
be in the Latin tongue : yet \Id qtwd vulgo cmuUfieri^ 

* This phrase, as I remember, is only in his Fragments : 
'' Impotens, et nimius animi est." In the same sense is that of 
Horace, "Nimium mero Hylaeum." 

+ If I mistake not, this expression is nowhere to be found 
in Sallust ; but is formed by Mr. Ascham in imitation of his 
style in other places. Quintilian in his ninth book has a 
passage not unlike it : Ex Grsoco vero translata vel Sallustii 
plurima: quale est, 'Vulgus amat fieri.''* And in his Ju- 
gurthine War : " Tametsi multitude, quae in concione aderat, 
vehementer aocensa, terrebat eum clamiore, vultu, s»pe im- 
petu, atque aliis omnibus, qu» ira fieri amat, vicit tamen im- 
pudentia. ** 

In this place, we have amat either used as an impersonal, or 
else (what is still more harsh and repugnant to the Latin con- 
struction) in imitation of the Greek tongue, joined to a nomi- 
native pluraL In which language <^€i is frequent enough 
in this sense ; and so are oidc, ariararoi, w^vKXy, but mcurd 
especially among the poets. 
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for solet fieri, is but a strange and Greekish kind of 
writing. Ingens et vires be proper words; yet *vir 
ingens virium, is an improper kind of speaking. And 
so be likewise, ceger consUii, promptisdmus belli, ter- 
ritus animi, and many such like phrases in Sallust, 
borrowed, as I said, not choicely out of Greek, and 
used therefore unproperly in Latin. 

"Again, in whole sentences, where the matter is 
good, the words proper and plain ; yet the sense is 
hard and dark ; and namely, in his prefaces and ora- 
tions, wherein he used most labour. Which isnjlt is 
likewise in Thucydides in Greek, of whom Sallust 
hath taken the greatest part of his darknes& For 
Thucydides likewise wrote his story, not at home in 
Greece, but abroad in Italy ; and therefore smelleth of 
a certain outlandish kind of talk, strange to them of 
Athens, and diverse from their writing that lived in 
Athens and Greece, and wrote the same time that 
Thucydides did : as Lysias, Xenophon, Plato, and Iso- 
crates, the purest and plainest writers that ever wrote 
in any tongue, and best examples for any man to 

As to the word itself, whatever objections it may be liable 
to in prose, where every thing should be plain and easy ; yet 
I see no reason why it should be excluded in poetry. Horace, 
I am sure, had no such scruple against it, as appears from 
these lines, secure of any censure : 

" Aurum per medios ire sateUites 
Et pemimpere amat saxa, potentius 
Ictu fulmineo." 

* This expression is only to be met with in the Fragments : 
" Ingens ipse virium, atque animi" And so is " consilii 
sger. " And likewise this sentence : ' ' Neque virgines nuptum 
a parentibus mittebantur, sed ipsse belli promptissimos delege- 
bant." And lastly, *' Tetrarchas r^gesque territos animi firm- 
avit." 
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follow, whether he write Lattia, Italian, French, or 
English, Thucydides also seemetli in his writing, not 
so much beneiited hy nature, as holpen by art^ and 
carried forth by desire, ^ study, labour, toil, and over- 
great curiosity; who spent twenty-seven years in 
Dionya.Haifcar. writing his eight hooks of his Hifltory. 
Hist. "nine. SftUust Ukewiae wrote out of iu8 country, 
and followed the £a,ults of Thucydides too much ; and 
borroweth of him some kind of writiug, which the 
Liitin tongae cannot well bear ; as * casus Twminaiitnts 
in divers places absolute podiiis; as in that place of 
Ma JngurtMne War, speaking dk L&piilanw : — Ilaque 
ab impertUore famk quas p^tehant mhpti^ mmm sutU ea 
dowries Zigwmm qualuor* This thing in participlea, 

♦ Here, for wamt of better copies, these two learned gen- 
tlotnen were led aside to a wrong censure of their authon For 
tliia passage, beyond aU dispute (as later editions have settled 
it), i& thus to be read : " Itaque ab imperatore facile, quse 
petebaat, adepti Misaaa aimt eo cohortea LignraiD qnabi]or» 
et C. Atmiua praefoctusJ' It is a. short seheme of apeeeh^ 
familiar to Sallust aad other writers; wherein the auxiliary 
verb sunt is elegantly left out. In the same manner, livy, 
speaking of Tullua Hostilius: "Imperitabat tuto C. Cliuliiis 
Alhis : utrinque leigati fere sub idem tempus ad res repetend^ia 
raisal'* (c. 77»|4) 

And is not this a demonstration of the neceimty of correct 
and accorate editions \ WILL not this also teaeb some men of 
lettara civility and good maimers ? Will not this oblige them 
to mod^ty^ if thoy chance to aoe a little better than othi^ra 
in the same argument^ and discoyer a mistake that has escaped 
the observation of such as have gone before? Will any one 
pron ounce his fellow-student ignorant and iUiterate for some 
littk omission or inadvertency, wheu he sees two such cham- 
pions in all jxilite learning, foiled for want only of one single 
point ftxed in its right plaue ? So Uable to error is human 
frailty t so short-sighted k the keenest eye t and so Jiftrrow 
and confined is the most comprehenjsive understanding \ 
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used so oft iti Thiicydides, and other Greek authors 
too, may better be borne -withal ; but SalluBt useth 
the same more strangely and boldly,* as in these 
words; Muliis sibi quisqiw iwpm^tm ptUnlihts. I 
believe the beet grammarian in England can scarce 
give a good rule, why qahque^ the nominative case 
without any verbj is bo thrust up amongst %o many 
oblirjUG casea." 

Some mim perchance will smile, and laugh to acom 



* " Sed postqnam in Hiapania Herctilea, «icut AM putant, 
interiit ; exerdtua ejus, ocimpoaituB ex getitibua vama, amisBO 
duce, ac paeaim multis Bibi quieqxie iniporjum petentibujs, brevi 
dilabitur." 

Tbia 13 tbe aeutence at length ; and I pereeive learned men 
havo given themselves no amall trouble, though indeed to 
little purtJoae, in recondJing it to the rujeft of commaQ eyntax 
And yet wh&t can be more easy, if we thus apply what ia 
dsrtaitily to be underatood ? **Miiltia (sibi quiaque acUiDet 
petebat) imperiiim peteotibuSi" Tlda I taktj to be the right 
way to account for it. One sentence, wherein atrongcr aifiroui* 
tioD is made, reapectiiig each iudmdita,!, in a short 8uc<jinct 
form of speokiiigt is iacluded id another, 

But if this be thought so difficult a question^ as te have the 
ablest grammarian in Enghtnd caHi^d upon to clear it ; what 
shall we say to this construction in Livy, " Raptini quibua 
qnisque poterat elatis^'* which I take to be much more knotty 
&nd intricate ? It is in his firat book, where he m describing 
the ruins of Alba. Here, if I mistake not, we have a pure 
Attic idiom brought to Rome; the relative and antecedent 
being jcinetl in the same case. In plain bngnage fully ex- 
presse^l, it ought to have been, "Eaptim iia, quag qiiisq^w 
poterat efierre, elatia." 

Thcao constructions I look upon a^ pleasing irregtdaiities, or 
fond innovationa, what the Greeks call{r;^9^(iTa Kaivowp^miav 
«it first forwardly introduced, and afterwards by use 
and custom established. Of this nature are, * ' Cui nomeii 
Inlo :" ami, " Lactea nomen erat," and auch hke j thought, no 
questioDj to be beautiea, like melea in a fair face. 
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this my writing, aod call it idle euriositj, thus to busy 
myself in picking about thes^ small points of gram- 
mar; not fit for my age, placo, and callings to tiifiie in. 
I truBt tbat maji, be be never so great in authority, 
never so wiiae and leiimed, either by other men's judg- 
ment or his own opinion, will yet think that be 113 not 
greater in England than TuUy was at Home ; nor yet 
wiaer nor better learned than Tully was himsell'; who 
at the pitch of threescore yeara^ in the midst of the 
broil betwixt Cffisar and Pompey, when he knew not 
whither to send wife and children, which way to go, 
where to hide himself; yet in an earnest letter, amongst 
his earnest coimeels for those heavy times^ concerning 
both the common state of his country and hh own 
private great affairsj he was neither unmindful hop 
ashamed to reason at large, and learn ghidly of Atticus,* 
a less point of grammar than these be, noted of me in 
Sallust ; as whether be should write ad Fir meat or in 
rirtmat or in PircBernn^ or^ Pirce&UTHj sine prmpasitmne. 



* ** Venio ad Pireeett, in quo magis reprehendendufl mmi^ 
quod homo itomanuB Pircem scripeeriiu, uon Fh'm^im (do 
enim omnea nostri loquuti sunt) qiiam quod in addiderim, Hon 
irnim hoc ut oppido pnepoaui, sed ut loco : ct tamea Diouyaiiia 
noater, qui «sat aobiscum, et Niciaa Cous non rebatiu', oppidum 
es^e Piraeea ; »ed de re videro. Nostnuti quidein ai est j>ec- 
catuni, in eo est quod non ut de oppido loquutofl aiim, md ut 
de iooo ; eequutujqu© Bum, uon dico Cnjcilimu, * Maoe at ei 
portu in Pirs^enm ; ' (malas enim auctoir Latmitatis eat) Bed 
TerentiiLm, imjuf) fabelJE© propttsr elcgantiam patabantnr » C 
LoqUo mrM : * Heri aliquot adolescetitnU ooiimue in PijfBeuuu' 
(It 18 much better In the editiona of Terence, hi Pir8&eo| et 
idem, 'Mercator hoc addebat, Captam e Sunitt.* Quod si 
bfiiiovs oppida osse TolumuB ; tarn eat oppidnm Sumiuu, qnam 
Pirweufl. Sed, quoniam Orammatieua ea, ai hoc mihi (^trj^a 
pereotyeria, magua me moleaiia bberaria. Ad Att liU 7« 
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And in thme heavy times he waB so careful to know 
tiiis small point of grammar, that lie addetli these 
■words : jSi hoc mihi ^rjrrffia persolmrisj magna me «w>- 

If Tully at that age, in that anthorityj in that care 
for hia countiy, in that jeopardy for himself and ex- 
treme necessity of hia dearest friends, being aluo the 
prince of eloquence himself, was not ashamed to de- 
scend to theae low points of grammar in hia own 
natural tongiie ; what ahoiild scholars do 1 yea, what 
should any man do, if he do think weVi doing better 
than ill doings and had rather he [>erfect than mean ; 
sure than doubtfitl ; to h« what he should be indeed, 
not seem what he is not in opinion 1 He that maketh 
perfectneaa in the Latin tongue Ins mark, must come 
to it hy choice and certain knowledge, and not 
Btnmble upon it by chance and doubtful ignorance. 
And the right steps to reach nnto it be these, hnked 
tlraa orderly together, aptness of nature, love of learn- 
ing, diligence in right ordev^ constaucy with pleasant 
moderation, and always to learn of them that he best ; 
and m shfdl you judge, as they that he wisest And 
these he those rules which worthy Miiater Cheke did 
impart unto me concerning Sallnst, and the right 
judgment of the Latin tongiie. 

CjESAIL 



for that Httle of him tbat is left unto ub, * 
is Uke the half face of a Tenus, the other part of the 



• ''Accsedit eodem testis locuplea Poaidoniua, qtii Gtiam 
iCTibtt in qnadam epigtola, Pub, EutiUiim Riifuni dicere sokre, 
qui PaneetiiLro amMerat* ut nemo pictor esset inventua, qui 
Coffi Yenens earn partem, quajD A^tellea iui^hoatam nliqiUSKat, 

HL 18 
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head being liidden, tlie body and the rest of the mem- 
bers unbegun ; yet so excellently done by Apelles, as 
all men may stand stiU to maze and muse upon it ; 
and no man step forth with any hope to perform 
the like. 

His seven books de Bello GaUico, and three de BeUo 
Civili, be written so wisely for the matter, so elo- 
quently for the tongue, that neither his greatest ene- 
mies could ever find the least note of partiality in him 
(a marvellous wisdom of a man, namely writing of his 
own doings), nor yet the best judgers of the Latin 
tongue, nor the most envious lookers upon other men's 
writings, can say any other, but all things be most 
perfectly done by him. 

Brutus, Calvus, and Calidius, who found fault with 
Tully's fulness in words and matter, and that rightly ; 
for TuUy did both confess it, and mend it : yet in 
Caesar they neither did, nor could find the like, or 
any other fault. 

And therefore thus justly I may conclude of Csesar ; 
that where in all other, the best that ever wrote in any 
time, or in any tongue, in Greek or Latin (I except 
neither Plato, Demosthenes, nor Tully), some fault is 
justly noted ; in Csesar only could never yet fault be 
found 

Yet nevertheless, for all this perfect excellency in 
him, yet it is but one member of eloquence, and that 
but of one side neither ; when we must look for that 
example to follow, which hath a perfect head, a whole 
body, forward and backward, arms, and legs, and alL 

absolveret (oris enim pulcritudo reliqui corporis imitandi spem 
auferebat), sic ea, qiuB Pansetius praetermisisset et non per- 
f ecisset, propter eorum, quas perf ecisset, prsBstantiain, neminem 
esse persecutum." Cic. de Offic. lib. 3, § 10 ; Ad /am, 
i. 9, § 15. 
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Thus ara we come to the ond of wliat is left \ia on this 
subject, by this tnJy learned, and ingeniona lyriter ; whose 
excellent judgment aud abilities aeem little inferior to the 
ablest mastera of antiquity j and had he lived to hare perfected 
what is here but a rciugh draught at best, an unfimgbed work, 
I muoli (question whether any rhetorician, eith^ Greek or 
Roman, would have been of mora um in the study of oratory, 
or deserved greater esteem of learned men. But here I mtiBt 
add his own aimilitude^ and compare him, as he did Ca^ar, 
to the inimitable face of the Ooan Venue, drawn by the hand 
of ApeU^ ; unhappily left imperfaetj antl ever so to remain^ 
for want of an able artist of equal skill to give it its jM&t 
beauty, and to »dd fiome little oolotmn^ and ornament wHoh 
■eem defective. 

In order to make the piece complete {as I think), a full and 
distiDct aharacter of Tully, togothcsr with a whole chapter 
about declamation, or the constant exercise and practice of 
invention, la still wanting. Tujly by our author is joined with 
Varrg, Sallust, and Ge&b^, as the most unexceptionable y 
writers of the purest ?^^ and best patterns for imitation. 
And how comes he, whom Mr. Astiham chiefly admirtia, when 
the other three are so largely des^jribed, to be paaeed over in 
iilenoe ? And yet thk he seems to promiae, before^ in these 
words : " But of Cicero more fully in fitter place :** unJess we 
iay, he reserved this for his Latin work j which doth not seem 
probabla Again, elae where, Mr. Ascham tella us, " There arcs 
six ways appfiinted for the learning of tongiiea and increase of 
eloquence," which ho deaigns to treat of. Declamation is the 
last there mentioned, and ytit we bave not one word about it. 

But Lf any one is not yet satisfied with what I say ; 
Mr. AAcham^s Letter to hia friend Sturmius of Htr-Tsburgh, 
wbemn he gives a full acooimt of his Schoolmaster, will 
sufi^icieutly convince him. In one place, he modestly deairea 
leave r»f his friend, to make use of the same instance out of 
TuHy, for a further illufitration of the argument in hand, as 
he bad done before him. And afterwards, near the end of the 
sauie letter, he earnestly entreats Sturmiua to send him, with 
ftU Epeed, what ho had lately writ on the same siibject ; that 
his Schoolmaster, as yet almost naked and unsightly, might 
thence receive some better dress, before he appeared in pubbc. 
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Bat these pusagee being no where to be fonnd in this treatiBe 
before tub, prove beyond exception, that aa exoellent as this 
vork ia, yet it was designed for farther improvements and 
greater perfection, Lad the author enjoyed a longer life. 

This is what I thought necessair to acquaint the reader 
nith, before I took my leave of him ; not doubting in the 
least of his candour and ingenuity, either towards the author 
or myself. 



LATIN POEMS 
BY KOGEK ASCHAM. 



DISERTISSIMI VIRI ROGJERI ASCHAMI POEMATA. 



Ad potentissimum prtncipem Henricum Ootavum, 
Anglic FiiANCiiB, et Hibernls begem. 

Singula prisconim virtus fiiit inclyta regum, 

Illustris singlis singula lausque fuit. 
Imperii quoddam decus exornavit Atridem, 

Extulit uEacidem forma manusque trucem. 
Hostes prudenter cautus prsevertit Ulysses : 

Consilium fluxit Nestoris ore grave. 
Sunt qui divitias jactant, ut Croesus opum vim, 

Fortuna Caesar nixus ubique sua. 
-^thiopes nullum regem signare volebant, 

Insignis qui non corpore clarus erat. 
Hsec, Henrice, tibi natura insueverat uni, 

In te vim cunctam fuderat ilia suam. 
Imperio digna est majestas, allioit ora 

Digna Venus regno, formaque digna deo : 
Consilio superas maturo quosque Lycurgos j 

Hostes perfregit aurea virga tuos. 
Si regem monstret prsestantia corporis, unum, 

^thiopes alt'rum non maluere ducem. 
Eortunse nullus locus hie, fors exulat onmis, 

Hie clavum virtus inclyta sola tenet. 
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Jam Angiifl splendida^ 

E«dit felicitas. 
Komana bestia, 
Et fbx dogmatica, 
Procul hinc ppocul omnia 

Facessant impia. 
Quies et pax inclyta, 
Salus et mens consona, 
Sua jam tabemacula 

Ponunt in Anglia. 
O decus AngliflB ! 
O metus Scotise ! 
O terror Gallise 1 

O princeps maxime ! 
Sis patri, sis patrise, 
Henrico et Angliae, 
Longo solamini, 

O princeps optime • 
Sis fiautor Uteris, 
Sis author studiis, 
Musarum otiis 

Et Cantabrigiae. 
Sic pater sic est tuus 
Henricus optimus, 
Princeps nobilissimus, 

Consuetus facere. 
O spes, O pignora ! 
patris, O patriae, 
salus unica ! 

Tuis temporibus. 
Floreas diu prospere, 
Decus et spes patriae, 
Vivas diu integre, 

Saeclis perennibus. 
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Oremus precibus, 
Ad coelum manibus, 
Et votis omnibus, 

TJt Angliae solem : 
Qui trinus et unus est, 
Qui solus, qui bonus est, 
Servet, qui potens est, 

Edvardum principem. 



DIALOGUS ITT/Ta^ioj 

. IN OBITUM 

CLARissnn viKi Antonii Dennes. 





Interloguutorea Sevog, "A.yy\ta. 


s. 


Kai Ti£ yvvY/ irevBHSeg ^fKpieafievrj ; 


A. 


'07\fita TTOT oKKa vvv TpicrdKyos Ky^/hiou 


s. 


Ev(pYJfjLeu 


A. 


OtTwj eoTiv. 


A* 


Amoi/ ie Tt; 


A. 


^Ayet fie koi (pepei KaKov BerjKarov. 


s. 


Tl\ifi6g; 


A. 


OVK. 


2. 


*HAo//xo'j; 


A. 


OvSafiMS fiev ov. 


S. 


'AW' ear) 7ro\e/xoj ; 


A. 


Ma Ai'. 


E. 


Ov fieil^ov KaKov, 
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A. UoKv /xe?foi/, cbj ^ao-iV UpofptjTfj^ kou TLKartdv. 
A> Ti TTOTe Ti ear ; 

A. ^Orav yuev e^alpet 0eaj 

Tijg yrj£ apiorov avSpa, ^ev fieyedov^ KaKov. 

A. OifjLot ToKouva, olyerau 

Be\T/OToj avSpHv Si/ wod* ^A/of ^Kenet 
'AvTcSwoj Aevvato;, 'Aty^/kj icAeo;. 

S. noTof /xei/; 

A. Ofo^; ^i\o7roXif icai d6o0/\of^ 

Nocoi/ SeoKra, icai Ae«ya)v voovjJLevtz, 
Kai ^T/jLiaTO)!/ KpelrrtAVy kcu ^<T<rci>v ovSevog 

S. T/ vCv iro/eT; 

A. MeyiOTip evxpfiou 0eoS. 

S. T/ itpSnov aheis ; 

A. T/; davovTi <rvvdaveiv 

Merexpvira koK&v Si/ eiceivof TUT^avei. 

S. T/J€UT€|OOV; 

A. TLoKtv avdt^ avrov elg fitov 

'EKBeiv &v ; 'Ayy\o7s To7(rt vvv itoBo^ fieyou 

A. E/ff TOV 0601/ 

Trjv TtltTTiv ainovt eij I3a(rt\ea rovSe vovv. 
El J Koivov av fieXer^v, (ptKo)^ ^lova fiev 
Tolovg TjDoTTOi/f, davovffi ^ av roiov reKo^m 
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Carmen cabmini bedditum Latine. 

Hospea, Qusb tristis Lsec est velle puUa femina ? 

Anglia, Olim beata, nunc miserrima Anglia. 

Ho8, Meliora Dii ! 

Ang. Sic est. 

Ho8, Eefer causam miliL 

Ang. Graviter premit me coelitus missum malum. 

Ho8. Famesne? 

Ang, Minime. 

ffo8. Pestis ? 

An>g. Haud illud quidem. 

Ho8. At Mars? 

Ang. Nequaquam. 

Ho8. Gravius his nullum est malum. 

Ang. Ah. ! gravius, ut Propheta memorat et Plato. 

ffo8. Tandem quid est ? 

Ang. Quando optimos tollit Deus 

Yiros, id offensissimum arguit Deum. 
Ho8. Quem sustulit ? 
An^. Me miserum ! eheu nuper perit 

Vir optimus, quos sol vidit, vir optimus : 

Antonius Dennseus, Anglim decus. 
So8. Qualisfiiitf 
An^. Patriam colens, colens Deum, 

Menti probatsB sermo consonus fuit, 

Nummis superior, abstinens, purus mali, 

Aliis quibusvis multa comparans bona. 

Soli sibi prodesse tardus et pudens. 
Ro8. Quid nunc agis ? 

Ang, Ter maximum precor Deum. 

Ho8. Primum petens quid ? 
Ang, Common illi mortuo, 

Ejus beatsB facta sortis particeps. 
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Ho8. Quid proximum 1 

Ang. Ut superstes ille denuo 

Eemigret in lucem, quod optat Anglia. 

Hoa. Quid intimis petis tuis % 

Ang. Erga Deum 

Ejus fidem, erga principem mentem integram, 
In publicam rem, curam, amicis posteris 
Mores suaves, mortuis talem exitum. 



oJ©{o 



DIALOGUS 'EmTa(t>ios 

IN OBITUM LECnSSIM-ZE MULIEItlS MARIiB CeCILLJE^ 

UXORIS CLARISSIMI VIRI GULIELMI CeCILLI ET 

JOANNIS ChECI SORORIS. 



Interloquutores — Vita, Mors, Mania CedUa. 

Vita, Quid sic jaces suspensa dubio pectore ? 
Utrum eligenda vita sit vel mors tibi 1 
Hanc pelle curam, dirimam banc litem breyi. 
Ego beata ; cuncta mors miscet mala, 
Ego laeta, suavis ; mors gravis, trux, borrida. 
uEtasne sic florens abibit 1 Sic decus 
FormsB peribit splendidse ? quin respicis 
Ad me potius, et disce quanta commoda 
Ex me capesses, Longa primum tempora, 
Et larga rerum te beabit copia, 
Latusque dtdcis turma cinget liberAm. 
Vir qualis ./Emon fuerat AntigonsB suse, 
Talis tibi est : fraterque doctorum chorum 
Sic vincit, ut minora Luna sidera. 
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Viget parens veneranda, germanae yigent, 
Quum tanta me sequuntur ergo commoda, 
Ne tu relinquas tanta, si sapis, bona. 

Mors. Quae pollisetur Vita, non dabit tibi 
Quid umbra, pulvis, bulla, quid fumus daret % 
Incerta quae sit, certa prsestaret bona ? 
Quae vana sunt, caduca, fluxa, perfida, 
Yires, voluptas, forma, lucra, gloria, 
Yita hac fluunt ac refluunt, instar maris. 
Quod ventus ater voluit imo gurgite, 
Fortuna, spes, firatus, cura, soliciti metus, 
Humana cuncta agunt feruntque tempora. 
His Vita ducibus usa, gressus labiles 
Semper ciet, semper vagatur lubrica. 
Quo Vita plures voluit annorum vices, 
Hoc gravius animos turbat hominum miserids, 
Seges malorum crescit indies nova. 
Ergo sapiens Menander : " Hie curae est Deo, 
Quem prima dulci lux sinu matris rapit.'' 
Fallacis igitur ac fugacis aurulaB 
Usura, naturae parenti reddita, 
Ne tua fatiget amplius praecordia. 
En, certa Mors, quae certa largior bona, 
Adsum tuis finem datura miseriis : 
Gravium laborum meta, gratus ultimae 
Portus quietis, ordo fatalis viae, 
Quam pedibus aequis cuncta calcabit caro. 
Extremus omnis medicus aegritudinis, 
Vitae fugacis finis, aetemae gradus, 
Clavis salutis, qua, recluso carcere 
Mortis perennis, Christus omnium salus. 
Iter salutis pandit omnibus piis. 
Ergo bonis et incertis certa praeferas, 
Vitae cadentis fluxa linques commoda : 
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Et me capesses Iseta, namque ego brevi 
Yitam dabo, quam Yita non dabit idbL 

Ma/ria GecUla respondet. 
Utrmque sat dicjtuin est : silete, vivitur. 
Satis placet Mors, Yita non placet mibi, 
Nam Yita non est vita, vita quae fdit, 
Sed bulla in aures lapsa flatiles levis. 
Quse Yita dat, vires, opes, anni decus, 
Fallacis sevi mera sunt ludibria, 
Mihi vita solus Christus est, hie omnia : 
Hie vir, parens, frater, sorores, liberi, 
Ut, Christe, sinu isthsee relinquam singula, 
Sic vivere juvat, grande sic lucrum mori, 
Nee me fugacis cura vitae detinet : 
Yixi satis, quod, Christe, sat vixi tibi 



GULIELMO BILLO 

SODALI SUO CANDIDISSIMO. 

O Bille belle, x^'^P^y mi bellissime ! 
Quum sol Capri nivosa linquit comua, 
TJdaque vultum spargit unda splendidum, 
Circumque de integro retexens annuum, 
Mos est vetustis devolutus sseculis, 
Yel inter ipsos perpetuatus rusticos, 
Mittendo mutua humanitatis symbola, 
Ista revocare caritatis foedera : 
Nos ergo, Bille belle mi bellissime, 
Quos inter arcta vincla stringunt pectora : 
Quos inter eadem mens, voluntas consona, 
Nos ista sacra nos sinamus orgia, 
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Ab usque prisco deglomerata tempore, 
Sic spreta nobis, sic jacere sordida) 
Hoc, Bille, faciunt, quos juvat discors dea, 
Quos mens amens edaxque liyor distrahit. 
Quae turba nimium crescit indies mala, 
Heu facinus ingens, heu malum auditu grave ? 
Quos Cbristus unit, hos separet discordia ? 
Quos literse oment, foedet Los mens fellea ? 
Nos fata nos meliora, Bille, ducimus, 
TJterque nostrum Pieridum gaudet choro, 
Dese Latinse nos, deae Pamasides, 
Fovent, amant, et indies juvant magis. 
TJterque Checum, utrumque Checus diligit. 
Quod in bonis summis ego locayerim. 
Nos ergo quos tam firma jungunt vincula^ 
Summique amoris summa nectant foedera : 
Sic usque firmius adglutinemus pectora. 
Quae fiindit ergo nostra musa carmina 
Incompta, rudia, vasta, dura, exsanguia. 
Sunt certa nostri, Bille, amoris pignora. 
Quae si serena fronte capias, ut soles. 
Nil petimus aliud, sic habemus onmia, 
O Bille belle mi, vale, bellissime. 



R. A. IN DOMINUH BUCEBUM 

COMMIGRANTEM EX HOC YIT^ EXILIC 

IN VERAM PATRIAM. 

^mula Teutonicae quum inviderat Anglia genti, 
Bucerum abdudt : Coelum indignatur, " Iniquum " 
Exclamans '^ factum; meus est!'' rapit, avolat: omnes 
Nunc omnes stupid! &endentque fremantque papistae. 
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Omnibus inTitis fimis, Bucerus ab isto 
Exilio liber, demuinque solutus in altum 
Sublimis, patriam veram petit sethera, cujus 
Coelestis factus, ChriBto regnare cohseres. 



In eundem. 

Bum mens nostra gravi camis depressa gemiscit 

Mole hac : dum mundi fulmina dira fremunt ; 
Dum firaudes tendit Satanas, dum vincla minatur, 

Non patria est, non urbs, non domus ulla piis. 
Qtiicquid delirant ventres, stolidique papistse, 

Hsec vox, Paule, tua est, vita, Bucere, tua est. 
Desinat exilium Babylonica carpere turba, 

An civis, quisquis non prius exulj erit ? 
Civis erit coeli nemo, qui baud exulat ante : 

O gratum exilium, quum dare tanta soles : 
Exilio cedat patria ergo, vitaque morti, 

Quse patria et vita hsec non dabit, ilia dabunt, 
Exilium grata tulit ergo mente Bucerus, 

Optatam patriam quum dedit exilium. 



I s a g ' 



AD DIVAM ELIZABETH AM, 

PRO INSEQUENTIS ANNI FEUCI AUSPICIO. 

Salve, diva, tuse patriae decus, optima, salve, 
Princeps Elizabetba, tuis dea magna Britannis : 
Pande tuis jam fausta novi nova tempora secli 
Civibus, imperium placidum, mundumque benignum, 
Lsetaque temporibus nostris da tempora, diva. 
Tu Britonum, tu sola salus, tu sola columna 
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Docirinse verse Christi, sanctseque magistraB 
Vitae ; tu vitse lex intemerata pudic«. 
Tu propugnatrix belli, tu pacis alumna 
Perpetuae, morum moderatrix, regula legum. 
Principe nam sub te, sic sacrosancta potestas 
Legum cuncta regit, nunc ut dominetur ubique 
Consilium, non vis ; ratio, non caeca voluntas. 
Nee vis dura premit legum, nee gratia crimen 
Laxat, projecti sceleris tolerantia nulla est. 
Sic mediique modique tamen rarissima cultrix; 
Ut mage sis juris ve tenax, vel amantior aequi, 
Sit dubium, tanto moderamine cuncta tu^ris. 
Ensis nee justis metus est, sed terror iniquis : 
Nee cives urges odio, sed ducis amore : 
Quoque metus minor est, tanto est reverentia major : 
Teque tui metuunt et amant, pariterque timeris, 
Diligerisque simul : nee tu diffidis amari. 
Nee cupis ut facias, facit ut vis dira tyranni. 
Et licet ad summum rerum tua summa potestas 
Pervenit, majora tamen, quam maxima quae sunt, 
Conditor omnipotens rerum tibi contulit uni. 
Munera fortunae naturae munera vincunt, 
Omnia sed virtus superat, fateantur ut omnes 
Te dignam esse cm vasti moderamina mundi 
Cunctarum et rerum commendarentur habenae. 
Scepti-aque quid stulti mirantur mascula regum ? 
Grallica quid posthac jactent sua foedera Galli ? 
Bex aliis Mars mas, nobis tu femina Pallas 
Praesidias, praesisque diu tu docta Minerva, 
Anglia si multas similes ferat, Anglia posthac 
Sollicito repetat cur sceptra virilia voto ? 
Regnat vis ubi vir regnat, Regesque propinqui, 
Et Suecus et Danus, gens Belgica, Gallus, Iberus, 
Sunt testes, qui nil aliud cogitantve studentve, 
m. 19 
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Quam misero miserum populum ponsumere bello. 
Mascula nam virtus, magnorum et turba vironim, 
Magnanimi, fortes, aniinosi, lumina regain : 
Cynis, Alexander, Pompeius, Csesar, et omnes, 
Fulmina sunt belli, tristis sunt pondera mundi. 
En res humanas misero qui turbine volvunt, 
Imperiumque virile et mascula sceptra sequuntur ; 
Exilia, et spolia, et tristis confusio rerum : 
Ferrum, flamma, fames, sanguis, csedesque cruentse, 
Intestinorum series et longa malorum. 
Quae ssepe et tulit et vidit flens Anglia : sed tu 
Virgineus flos, foemineum decus, optima princeps, 
Aurea Satumi revocas jam tempora prisci : 
Virgineoqne tuo ductu, clarissima virgo, 
VirginesB redeunt virtutes, primaque virtus, 
Publica justitia est, regni tutissima custos : 
Hanc sequitur bonitas, sequitur dementia IsBta, 
Castaque temperies, castas comes optima vitaa. 
Imperiumque tuum ducibus virtutibus istis. 
Sic grato populi studio, sic plebis amore 
Firmas firmatumque tenes, ut nulla potestas, 
Sive erit ingratus civis, sive exterus hostis, 
Te regnante queat nobis infligere damnum, 
Virginea haec setas sseclo coUata priori, 
Prsesens praeteritis tanto est praestantior aetas,. 
Annos si repetas animo bis mille peractos, 
Anglia quando fuit regno subjecta virili, 
Feminese ut laudi tantum laus mascula cedat, 
Et princeps praesens tantum nostra unica multos 
Virgo viros superet, quantum sol lumina vincit 
Caetera, vel quantum luces tu, luna, minores. 
Omnia tuta domi, foris et vis nulla timetur. 
Ast, heu fando nefas, alios pia viscera nostra, 
Nostros vicinos, Cliristi quos foedera, quosque 
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Una fides, quos una salus, quos dira perida 

Conjungunt nobis nimium furor impius urget. 

Sus Eromana furit, rabies Babylonica ssevit, 

Sanguineasque minas spirat sua vota cruore 

Jam sperat saturare pio, sanguisque piorum 

Vindictam votisque piis precibusque reposdt. 

Una et cojispirant Olophemus et impius Hammon, 

Jam Cacus et Geryon, tristis monstra horrida mundi, 

Consilium, vires, firaudes, atque omnia jungunt, 

Ut, quicunque suum nomen tibi, Christe, dedere, 

Omnes e medio tollantur, ut omnia mundi, 

Ut reges cogant papse juga dura subire. 

Atque ut perficiant scelera haec, scelera omnia tentant. 

Tristia quam nunc sunt passim pia vota piorum. 

Quos tot circimistant gravium discrimina rerum ? 

Circumcirca volat tristis fox horrida belli : 

Ardent vicini, nee res, sed vita piorum 

Nunc agitur, rabiesque pios sese armat in omnes : 

Reque licet petat hos, at spe jam devorat omnes, 

Omnes, quos verse fidei pia foedera jimgunt. 

Leges natuwe violant et foedera sacri 

Conjugii rumpunt ; juris jura omnia solvunt. 

Hie propriam sobolem tollit, necat ilia maritum, 

Non parcunt propriis, aliis hi parcere possunt ? 

Et nondum natos tollunt, jam jam morituros 

Obtrudunt morti ; nee est veneranda senectus, 

Nee tenera est eetas, tutum quae reddere possit, 

O tristem rerum faciem ! mors ipsa stupore 

Aspicit hanc rerum fisusiem, facieque reflexa 

Respicit horribilem hanc indignabunda tyrannim. 

Ardent vicini : quid nos spectamus inertes 

Nunc spectatores, actores forte futuri ? 

Hue volitat fumus, dubiumne an flamma sequatur. 

Alterius, si non proprise, sed oura salutis 
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Nos moveat tantos rerum non tenmere motus. 
Nam niisero hoc motu, misero hoc discrimine rerum, 
Quo totus diris odiis discinditur orbis, 
Non rex, non populus, non gens, non natio, non est, 
Non urbs, non privata domus, non femina, non vir, 
Non sexus, non setas, quin discordibus omnes 
Distractisque animis studia in diversa trahantur. 
Sed quorsum tandem tanta hsBC discordia tendit ) 
Hoc in temporibus solum contenditur istis, 
Aut papa, impietas, vis, via, furorque malorum : 
Aut Christus, pietas, et vita salusque bonorum. 
Sunt possessuri jam jam moderamina rerum. 
Nil videt is qui non videt hsec, sed csecutit ipse 
Cemens, et tenebras rebus prsetendit apertis : 
Quique secus sentit, nil sentit, vel male sentit. 
Hostis non (avis, licet is pia nomina civis 
Jactet, qui clam, sub specioso nomine pacis. 
Voce gerit pacem, voto fi^mit horrida bella ; 
Optat spe turbas, volvat licet ore quietem. 
Nee facies una est scelerum, simplexve malorum : 
Mille manus, et mille pedes, et mille nocendi 
Artes improbitas habet hsec : tantum nee aperta 
Vis nocet, involucris quantum fraus tecta dolosis. 
Cogere si femim nequeat fraus, adhibet aurum 
Bestia, septenis munitum collibus antrum 
QusB tenet, et mundi meretrix Babylonica reges, 
Quse sibi subjecit, qusB jam sic territat orbem, 
Quse jam cunctorum solvit sua claustra malorum 
Auri prsesidio, quod nunc gens impia mittit 
India, tu sseclo, tu non audita priori, 
O si temporibus non esses cognita nostris : 
O tua quam multos inopes opulentia reddit ! 
Quam multos miseros fiacit et tua copia rerum ! 
Auri namque tui nimia est fraus, decipit orbem. 
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Si quid sit rectum, si quid siet utile, vires. 

Vel tollit, vel diminuit, vel distrabit aurum. 

Fidus si quis sit, si quis conjunctior alt'ro, 

Tolli si nequeat ferro, violabitur auro, 

Aurum si violare potest ; majoraque tentat : 

Publica consilia, et privata cubicula regum, 

AulsB magnatum, quid non divenditur auro ? 

Aurum quo penetrare potest ? O regia felix, 

In qua non aurum regnat nee decipit : in qua 

XJsibus humanis regina pecunia servit : 

Ast nimis haec setas prsesens nimis aurea hsec est, 

Terrea sique esset, melior et tutior esset. 

Nunc nimium nimiumque potest : nunc omnia turbat. 

Publica solicitis permiscet tempora curis, 

Omnia privatse tollit bona gaudia vitse, 

Cordaque multorum miseris cruciatibus opplet. 

At quo nostra ruis nimium querebunda Camoena, 

Has tristes voces alieno tempore fundens ! 

Lseta ast sunt Isetis tribuenda bsec tempore rebus. 

Hsec mens, hoc studium nostrum fait, optima princeps, 

TJt suscepta pie pia nostra et justa querela, 

Non tibi tristitiam moveat, sed suscitet iram, 

TJt dura haec facies, et fata hsec tristia mundi 

Sint.tibi virtutum stimuli, sint semina laudis, 

Perpetuum et nomen pariant, famamque perennem. 

Namquse laus major, quam si pia vota piorum 

Solaris, monitis felix, vel viribus ultrix, 

Consilio paeans, vel frangens viribus hostes ? 

Hsec sola, lisec nostri solaminis ultima spes est : 

Inque hac spe sola spem nostram condimus omnem. 



Hsec carmina paucis ante mortem diebus inchoavit, 1568, 
mense Decembris, quae in initium novi anni insequentis prsepa- 
raverat : sed, in hisce condendis, morbo correptus, e vita exces- 
sit, et sic ea imperfecta reliquit. [Gh'anfa oiiginal note.] 
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GRANT'S ORATION 

ON THE 

LIFE AND DEATH OF ROGER ASOHAM, 

With Dedicatory Letter to Queen Elizaheth, and 
Address to the Reader, 



SeRENISSIM^ PoTENnSSIMiEQUE PeINCIPI EuZABETHiE, 

AnguuE, Francle, et Hibeenle Regin^, &a Col- 

LEGII WeSTMONASTERIENSIS ET SCHOLiB LlBERALIS- 
SIMiE FUNDATRICI.* 

Tribus fere abhinc annis, serenissima princeps, nobi- 
lissimus heros Dominus Burghleius, summus AngliaB 
thesaurarius, majestatis tuae prseclarissimus thesaurus, 
RoGERi AscHAMi prsBceptoiis olim tui perdilectus ami- 
cus, domino Doctori Goodmanno, collegii tui Westmo- 
nasteriensis dignissimo decano, per literas commenda- 
vit ^GiDiTJM AscHAMUM, ejusdem Rogeri Aschami 
filium natu maximum, ut in tuorum hie alumnorum 
numerum adscriberetur. Tanti viri et de nostro col- 
legio et schola tarn optime meriti Uteris et commenda- 
tione, ac patris stii optimi et pereruditi viri majestati 
tuae de meliori nota cogniti caussa, nos omnes permoti, 
eum gratis animis recepimus, et constitute nostrse elec- 
tionis tempore, in eorum numerum cooptavimus, qui 
regalibus tuis stipendiis hie apud nos enutriuntur et 
bonis Uteris operam navant. Erat equidem vigilan- 
tissimo decano, doctissimis prsebendariis, et mihi gra- 
tus et acceptus : et eo nomine nobis omnibus gratior, 
quod multis jam prseterlapsis annis patrem Rogerum 

♦ This dedication is much abridged in Grant's fourth edition 
of the Ep%8tol(B, 1578. 



IPISTOLA DEDIGATOIUA. 
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AscHAaruM adolescentiam tuam bonis HteriE effinxmee 
et infortnaaae, ingemumque illud tinim immortaiita.te 
dignum liberaliljus aitibus excoluiaae intelligebamuaj 
et proximia s^iperionbua annia eo honomto in loco ma- 
JGstati tuse inaervisse animadvertebamus^ quo ante% 
regnaiita Eegina I^IabxAj majestatis tnie sorore caimi- 
m% perfuBgebatur. 

Per hunc j3ilGiDruM Asghamum bonae epei puemm, 
paterniB virtutij et eruditionia sp€9*o bEeredem, in ma- 
11U3 meas pervenenmt Taria eaqtie pererwdita acnpta, 
ejusdem Rogeri pi-opria manu exarata, auavl nt muRi 
existimant, mira ut ego judico orationia elegantia et 
fitrnctura contexta. Inter ea quaedam litei^as, quaa 
olira lib vims ad majestatem tuam aliosque nobilisai- 
mo8 viros eb ornatissimos amicoa miserit, (ulniodutn 
libenter et magna mini tuhniratione legebam, Libenter 
qiiidemj quia ex iUia, qnanti tuam majestatem fecerit^ 
qtiantia landibaa excellentise tusa ingenium, in^lolem, 
ad litems imbibendas propensionem, et in omni excel- 
lenti virtute etudiuin et prudentiam omaveritj penitua 
intellexi : cum admiratione vero, partim quia niJiil in 
eo genei^e nberinsj nihil aptius, nibO suavinj, nihil 
maps omnibns luniinibna illnstratimi fieri potemt; 
paitim autera qi^od tam illustre scribendi genus ad 
tuam omandam majestatem contnlerit. Quae omnia 
scripta, miro orationia lepore condita, quum plena 
pergustassoni, statiu coutiuuo mecum transcriliei'e, et 
ex vai-iis ebartulia, qiioe prima fueruut eaLempiaria, 
in unum coepi fascicuium eiegantiaaimas colligerCj 
quo majorem in ilHs legendia et pervolvendis volupta- 
teai capei-em [fif] ntilitatem nonnnlltira et frnctum meis 
etudlie pereiperein. Htec aic collecta com mend a- 
bam mnltis, scribendi geritis laudabam plnrimis ; os- 
tendtbam etiam nonnullis qui et ipai eniditione Dt 
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judicio prsestant, ac auctoritate possont plurimum : qui 
me et verbis allicere, quum auctoritate cogere et bene- 
ficiis in me collocatis impellere possent, et quotidianis 
persuasionibus commovere coeperunt, ut ^o illas pere- 
ruditas epistolas in omnium studiosorum et nostratium 
et exterorum gratiam excudi curarem. Ad horum 
etiam persuasiones accessit nobilissimi viri Domini 
BuRGHLEii approbatio, qui et ea videbat libentissime, 
et meum in ea re conatum, quse sua est prudentia, non 
vituperabat. Horum ego allectus verbis et incitatus 
suasu, malui lisec Hogebi Aschami scripta, inepto licet 
a me ordine disposita, in hominum oculos emittere ac 
in publicam Latinse lingusB studiosorum utilitatem 
divulgare, quam pati, ut diutius domi apud me in 
abditis musei mei angulis delitescerent et blattas et 
tineas perpetuo depascerent. Nolo certe in alios videri 
injuriosus, quum sine meo damno multis possim pro- 
desse et nonnullos adjuvare plurimum. Sed quum de 
illis, communi jam et recepta scribentium consuetu- 
dine, dedicandis cogitarem ; et de Bellona quae defen- 
derat, et de Pallade, quae sua segide contra cruentos 
hostes protegeret et circumcirca communiret, altius me- 
cum animo agitarem ; veniebat statim in mentem 
mihi majestatis tuse, princeps excellentissima, quse 
olim eo es usa prseceptore; et quaillius nunc demortui 
scripta possint uti contra clandestinos nonnullorum 
ictus et latratus potentissima patrona. Quse et ea 
voluntate et humanitate abundas, ut paratissime velis 
hujusmodi epistolarum defensionem suscipere: et ea 
doctrina et eruditione flores, ut cupidissime soleas 
prseclaros conatus acerrime propugnare : ac, quod om- 
nium est maximum, ea auctoritate, potentia, viribus 
praestas, ut facillime possis invidorum hominum non 
ferendas intolerantias vel vultu comprimere, et impro- 
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bortim ac indoctoniiD imolentiam et tdmiam audadam 
val nutu retiindere et profligare. 

Fmi enim excellentiae turn probe perapecta KoQERt 
Ajs€HAMI probitas, pnidentia, usus rerum, imiiastriji, 
oratLonis sttavitas, scnbendi aacidtas et promptitutlo, et 
prseoipua etiam in tuam majestatem observantia atqua 
£de3» Qui ille omiiiti noa solum amom officia, sed 
honoris etiam omiimenta iibentei' detulit; quaa vel 
ejus erga tuam majesftatem amor^ yel tui tan tee prin- 
cipis dignitaa postulare Tidebatur. In Anglia com- 
plurimi^ m Germania mnlti, in Gallia et Italia non 
pauci, in Lnsitaiiia prs&cipae unus HiEBOifYaa'S Oso- 
Eitia, ex litem ultTO citroqae rai^tatiBj probe intel- 
lexenint, quo studio, animo, obscrvantia Rogebub 
AscaAMUs tuam celsitudinem semper est prosequutiia 
Is enim egre^m virtutL^j et enitlitionig laudibus bomo 
omatLasimus, omnora siiam ToluntatenL, operam, ora^ 
tionem, ad majestatis tuae dotes exornandaa et excel- 
lentisB tuffl landea illuatrandas^ ct docantandas semper 
aggregavit Felicem te jndicaiit multij q\iBe talem 
babniati praeeeptoreni ; fellciorem ego mtdto existimo 
mum, lit olim Joankes Sturmius Argentoratenais de to 
ad ilium scripsit, cui talis contigit discipula. Cujus 
ingeniuni in concipiendo divinum et admimbile ; me- 
moria in retinendQ felix, ^x-ii, stabilia ; voluntas in 
discendo ]>orniagna ; studium in progrediendo avidum ; 
animus ad kborandum promptua, iudustria ad quasvia 
devorandas mole^tiaa iiamtiaaLma, Cujus etiam in 
omiii floreutisairai regni obeiinda ration o, tanta elucet 
quum Terse pnid entice laus, turn aummse nobilitaib am- 
plitudo, ut feliciome sis, vel quia nata es ex tarn illuB- 
tri prLucipe HEjrfUCO octavo [latre, vel quia inatitiita 
es a tain pnidentibua pi-ueceptoriVius, Ginui^LMo iii]>ri- 
UUB Grikbaixo, RooiRi AacHAMi piipillo, laudatisiiiiuo 
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qnidem juvene ; ac deindo a Rooeko Asohjjto ejus 
tiitore^ non possum faoile quidem statuere. Hie pu- 
pillus in te doeendo primum locum occupavit, non sine 
omm fortasse tutoria cousilio* Sequutiia est pupiBitDi 
tutor omni emditionis laude cumiilatisaimus, qui et 
ill am peifecit doctrinae eiiigiem, quam ille alter et 
primus AvEi^Lm tantum inchofiveratj uondum ad Buen^i 
immatiira morte coiTeptus perdu3:erat, Inauditum 
hoc et valde admirabOe, ut post Apellem alius piotor 
exsurgeret, qui in ejua suffectus locum, et posset op- 
time, et pertentaret telicissimej admimbtlem Ulam oiis 
pulciuitudinem reliquaram coqwris parfcium accessione 
illustrare, et splendid ioribus cofeiibus nobiliorique ar- 
tificio reKqna lineamenta exprimere, delineanij et per- 
ficere. Sufjeravit hie Apeu^em Apelles, et erat in- 
Tentns Apelleb Apelle superior ; hoc nuHus unquam 
pictor effi-cere potuit Neque ki fiierunt ima^ini] 
Bed mentium pictores, non penicillo eed iiigenio, non 
colorihns sed emclitione et artihus hanc diixerunt im- 
aginem mentis tn^^ prudenitissiiitE Elizabetha. Dens 
bone, qnae est hsec doctrine effigies, quam admirandum 
artifieium, quod nndiqne omnibua numeriSj omnibus 
partibus et coloribus est absolutbaimum ! Qua& qnuni 
ita se habeant, cui ego potius eruditisaimi prajceptoiifl. 
eruditas elucubrationes conseciurem, quam oruditijs 
ejuadem discipulse 1 Cni prius fideliseimi servi et hu- 
niiUitui subjecti perdoctas epistolaa dedicarem, quam no- 
bilissimse principij gratissimse et human issimse re^nasl 
Cui denique citing offernem Eogeri Aschamj i>eiju- 
cunda scripta, qiiam serenifisiniSB Euzaeeth^ ejusdem 
RoGERi araplisftimje, liberalisaimBe carissimss dominae ? 
Offero igitur majestati tuse has epistolas magna orati- 
otiia^ Buavitate conditos, et duici iententiarum ooncin- 
idtatti eonscriptas : qne eerte et E^oebi Aschami qm 
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»cfipsit, siTigularis erga tuam Bereaitatem atnidii mani- 
festum teatimoiiiuni ; ac paratiflsimas mere, qui non 
sine omni labore coUegi et dispogiii, erga tuiim celsitu- 
tlinem observaDtias ofiicuciiie aportissimiim argumea- 
tum «6se pQasimt Atqu© cum hisce patrb epistolii 
euflcipe qiiseJio, clementissima princeps, in tuarn tutelam 
liimc EooKRi filiiim ^gidium AscfHASiUM, pauperem 
quidem, et ab amicis inopem, ac l>enigiia liberalitato 
iim effice perpetuo tmim, Anikit patrem qui fiHum 
tueretur, qui utilitati consuleret, qm sumptibus edu- 
candum ct in Acidemia inKtituenduin eiiraret. Amieit 
inquanij patrem , benignum patrem, emditum pati^m, 
et voluntate ad auxiliaaduin paratum, et amore a4 
ttiendum et omanduni filium satia inflammatuiu* 
Habet Tiiatrem suas edacationis aatia studioaam : sed atl 
institutioniB sumptua guateDtandoa non satis habilem 
et potentem. At quid de felici bujus pueri in bonis 
Uteris progtTe^a dubifetmuSj quum tuam liabeat majes- 
tatem patiis demortui memorenij Bo0£Bi AflCHAHi am- 
plissimam domitiamj ac oi^haDorum benignisaiDmni 
matrem f Hnnc igitur puenim, et parente orbum, et 
amicia destitutmn, majeatatis tusB mando et committo 
fidei : ac mirum in modum oro, ut eum accijjias, ac- 
eeptum serves, nt dixit ille apud comicum adolescentn- 
lus, Tu potea quantum via, velia igitur quantum 
potesj nee patere divinam tuam in hunc EyOdEBi As- 
00 AMI filium beiLignitjitem claudier* Deua emm op- 
tinius te, ojitima princeps, nobis Anglia ttiis, primum 
ad ruligionem quasi Gxpiaiidam : ad impietatij fibrua 
imliuitus exti-ahendaa, Christique gloriam latissime 
propagandam restituit, deinde ad inopes sustentandoa, 
ad gjTonasia fovenda et constabiUeuda, ed literaa ex- 
dtandaa, scholastiooaqne tuis largiaBinaia benificiia e 
solo et pulyere ad iiumnnm Hterarum ^ojatigium eiigen- 
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doa HUicitavit^ ac postremo od iimnortalem famam 
notniQijque celebritatem et pevenBem et nmiquatn 
morituram gloiiatii ex hostium criidelissimoruin fauei- 
bus reaervavit Sed quo vehor 1 Sum, fateor, longior 
quam mstituemm. Sed in hanc me loquacitatem con- 
jeeit Mc j^GiDiuB AaoHAMus discipulus mens, tiiuBj 
spero, futurua, benificiiB tiiia astnctior. Mallem eqid- 
dem, clementmima priuceps, honeata petendo videri 
nimifl molestus et inaigniter impttdens, quam diaeipii- 
lum desei-endo nimis ingmtusliaberi. Si majestas tua, 
ea qua es dementia et libei-alitatej hmo petitioni ao- 
qnieverit} et diTriniia aurea ad has obscurisBimi Lominis 
Biipplicationes arrexerit * hmc puero rem vatdo utileM, 
matri gratam et optatam, sed dignitate ac majestate 
fcua dagnisaimam feciase videberis. Accipe igitiir nir- 
sua, illuatrissima regina^ liaee qm& ego ofiero observan- 
tiflB et officii mei erga tuam excellentiam testimonia : 
ac acribentia pneclaram indolem egi^egiumque in literia 
conscribendis artiiicium, cum colligeutis et in lucem 
proferentis indu stria, benigno vultu quoeso amplectere. 
Deu3 Optimus Maximns tuum felicissimum imperimn 
latiasime propagetj et longissime precor perpatuet et 
proroget ; ut vel majorum tuorum Hknkici Tei-tii, ac 
Edyabdi Tertii iniperandi annoa felicisaime attingas, 
vel HEimici PatriBj d humana te fragilitaa sinet, 
triginta octo aimorum imperium cum snmnio tuorum 
gaudio condupUcea. Quod solum nos txu Lie coD^ii 
membra possumua, a Deo quotidiauis precibus valde 
oontendemua, ut ealiitem omnem et felicem in tenia, 
et perpetuam in cojlis, tuffi majestati sua bomtate con- 
cedat. E schola majestatis Westmonasteriensi FebmaJii 
xvii, 1576p Seremasimffi majestatis tuBe hiimillimua 
iervus, at scholse tuws Weatmonasteriensia moderator, 
Edvardus Grant. 
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BENIVOLO LECTORI. 

Epistolas omnes, optime lector, prima editione im- 
pressas in tres distribui libros : primus eas complec- 
titur, quas ad omatissimum disertissimumque virum 
JoANNEM Sturmium Argentoratensis AcademisB rec- 
torem scripserit ; suaves illas quidem, et summa ele- 
gantia conscriptas, dulci lepore et mira orationis 
venustate conditas. Has ego prseposui, non quod 
tempore erant priores aut antea ad Joannem Sturmium 
missse, quam aliae quae secundo libro sequuntur ad 
alios scriptse : sed eo consilio de industria hoc feci, 
quod et literarum longitudine, et orationis prsestantia 
cseteras prsecedunt. Et fateor equidem illam primam 
epistolam De ImitcUione, primo libro prsefixam, com- 
movisse me, ut literas postremo missas priore libro 
collocarem. Liber secundus eas literas continet, quas 
ad amicos miserit, quum Cantabrigise bonis Uteris ad 
suam magnam gloriam, ad illustrissimse Elizabethjb 
felicem in Uteris progressum, ad totius reipublicse 
maximam utilitatem, felicissime operam navaret. 
Tertius eas comprehendit, quas et post abitionem ex 
Anglia in Germaniam, et k reditu ex Germania in 
Angliam, ad amicos dederit. Neque hie omnes in sua 
propria loca eo quo erant tempore scriptse, detrusi et 
compegi : hoc enim fieri a me non poterat, nee a Bembo, 
Sadoleto, Longolio, aut P. Manutio hoc observatum 
video. Nam multse defuenmt, varise amissse, complu- 
rimse aut combustse, aut nonnullorum incuria laceratse, 
nonnullsB in eorum manibus, ad quas erant scriptse : 
ita per omnia tempus et ordinem nuUo modo observare 
possem. Habes igitur perelegantes epistolas, sed 
ineleganter et inornate a me dispositas. Hisce tribus 
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familiarium epistolarum libris, prima editione excusis, 
adjunxi commendatitiarum, petitorianim, et similium 
hujus generis epistolarum, aliorum nomine, ad alioa 
conscriptarum, librum unum. Quae certe ex eadem 
officina prodiere, et eandem orationis suavitatem re- 
dolere videantur. Addidi Lac postrema editione 
JoANNis Sturmii, Hieronymi Osorii aliorumque epis- 
tolas ad Eogerum Aschamum, aliosque nobiles Anglos 
missas. Eas onmes, et priua editas et nunc postremo 
adjunctas, eo tu animo, optime lector, complectere ut 
soles : sic rem et tibi utilem, et mihi non ingratam 
feceris. Bene vale. 

Fro captu lectoris Iiabent sua fata libelli 



AD ADOLESCENTULOS LATINS LINGUA STUDIOSOS, 

EDVARDI GRANT 

ORATIO DE VITA ET OBITU ROGERI ASCHAMI, 
AC EJUS SCRIPTIONIS LAUDIBUS. 

Proditum est memorise, studiosi adolescentes, Octa- 
VIUM AuGUSTUM, imperatorem Romanum, et artibus 
excultum et rerum gestarum gloria florentem, egre- 
gium illud et memorabile Publii Virgili Maronis 
jSineidos opus, ad poetse perennem famam, ad literarisB 
reipublicsB summum fructum et ad Maroniani nominis 
perpetuam celebritatem, ab igne et flamma conservasse. 
Moriens enim, ut probe meministis, Publius Maro 
testamento jussit, ut illud opus nondum ad finem 
perductum igne consumeretur. Sed putavit prudentis- 
simus princeps, poetse nomini consultius et omni 
posteritati salubrius fore, si tot labores ab igne con- 
servaret, quam ut legum severitati et supremse Maronis 
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Tolnntati, ad sTiinmuiii literarum detri men turn, ad poetsi 
perpetuam obliFioiiem, mdulgerct. Qaamobrem, sub- 
ductb utrinque lationlbuSj et operis utilitate commotui 
*st Yfiirsuiim creraaHdomm dispendio perterritus, in hmc 
verba prarupisse dicitur : 

FratigAtor potiufi legam TenGrondik patestaa, 

Quain tot coogestda npcteaque diesqiie Isboi'ea 

Hiiuaerit una dies, rivat Mabo doctus ubifiue, 

Ingratusqiie aibi, atudioriLinKiue iiHiHdua cirlu, 

LaudGtiiFf yige&t, placeat^ relegatur^ ametur* 

In re feare simili, di versa tamenKLtione, excubuciniiit 
omnes oogitationes nie^, omneg curaj, omne studium, 
BoGERUS AscfHAMtra, quciu ego oraandum in pn^eaen- 
tiartini siiscepi, ntillum hiijuamodi opus in mambus 
babebat iiicboatum. Eeliquit bfi&c scripta, md niiiltia 
chart^ilis dispersa, non in unum faaciculum congcsta ; 
liic et illic dissemiiiatftj non collecta, nee ordiDe 
disposita ; non jussit Ymo concremari testamento, quaa 
ego collegi meo studio. I^on ab ignibua, sed a blattia 
et tineis xeservavi ; non ad meam laiidem, eui nulla 
debetur; md ad AscHAia perennem gloriam, quam 
obidxe ejus nomini jmrare conor, in luoem et bominum 
ocij]oi3 piMaduirL 

H^c iuprimis ad meam utiUtatem, et nonnnllani 
fortasse delectatione?n, situ fere obducta et cmssis 
obscurata et eircumfusa tenebris, collegia Non ad 
aliquam hinc aucujmndam intitieni glori am, quainTanam 
et futiletn judico ; Bed ad dootissiroi vin perpetuam 
eelebrandara memoriam, qnarn semper floi^ntissinram 
esse cupio, divulga^i. Ego ue nnquam quidom ulliua 
existimationis tarn sitiensj vel AsrHAMl iauilis tarn 
inviden&j vel mexe tennitatis tam insolens prsBdlcn-tor, 
vel sumnue Rogeri Aschami emditionis tam jwircua 
et restrictua seetimator fnerim^ ut vol mo in hominum 
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vooulas ad inanem quandam et fumoaam quffirendam 
laudem committere veUem, vel ad Aschami famttrn^ 
meo studio perpetuo concelebrandani, noraen meum ad 
gravissimos casus extremosquG i^iominiae scopitlos 
impingere noUem. Qui sic aeutiuut, prof ee to de meo 
satb pudenti pudore mmia impudenter aentiimtj et 
quibus mtionibiis commotus caussisque adductus htec 
CYulgaveri m, non satis pmdeater intelligunt. Y idemus 
oomplurimos hoc factitasse : conapicimus nmltos talibua 
ratioTiibiis pi-olectatoSj bujusmodi operara in amieorum 
scnptia colligendis piLTgandis et eyentilandis posuisse. 
Quid impediet> quo iiiiniis ego idem ad meam utilitatem, 
ad meorum friictura, ad nonuuUorum explentlam 
avidam expectationem, in Rogbri Aschami scriptis 
colligendia et er teneWis in lucem proferendia, quibus 
mea nunc opera, ad veatram scio expectationem et 
fnictum spero nonnulhitn, fruemini, qnaa alioqui 
peiiiasent, feliciter pertentem ] An aliquid de hia quf^ 
in RoGERO AacHAJao aumina fucrunt detmctum ei^t, si 
ego in quo omnia simt vix mediocria, ad landem nulla, 
ad. eruditionem perexigiia, lianc auscipiam provinciam, 
qnam aHi, qui meHua pneetare potuissent, nee attingere 
propter horum seriptorum penuriaTo, nee adomare 
propter laboriosam hivjusmodi epLstolanim conquiai- 
tionem potuenint? Atque qnemadmodum nunquani 
emm vel exeellentis Rooeri Abchami laudis et iugenii 
tam ignarus qmn veheraenter exoptarem, ut alii hoc fa- 
oerent, neo eminentis alionim emditionis tam iuvideus, 
aut mei obliviscens, ut non semper cognoscerom csoni- 
plurimofl et prope inniimerabiles utriusque academife 
alumnoa, bujuamodi kborum conficientiasimoa et ad 
haec prflBstanda munem longe aptiasimos : sjc profecto 
atultum niniia, puerile, et a communi utilitate abliorrens 
fuisaet, tam durum in meipsum, tam difBcilem erga 
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aliosi tarn averaum st litarark. republica esse^ ut 
pul^irem me onmino ad hoc adQnia.iidum munua iueptum 
et inutilem ease. Quidni ? Nactus hsec scripta ad 
aliomm fructum in Incem non profeiTem 1 aut ctin(|Tii' 
escentibiis aJiisj Lunc kborem comiuuuis utilitatis gi atia 
mibteifugerem ? Ad hujus igitur muneria euBceptionem 
non aliqtia laudia exspectatio^ quam e3t PuBUi Yirgiui 
MABomB praeclaro opere adeptus est Octaviub, me 
impnlit sed Tolimtaa mea ad litems pamtkauua, 
studiosommque adolescentulomm provebenda studia 
satb proijensa, coramoYit. Kes graYes et pemecessaa-us 
attrabere me potuksent, utpote summua mefiia ei^ 
BoGERUM AscHAiruM amor, egregia homiuis lau^ ex- 
ceUentis doctriiue adiairatioj tacitje atntliosDruin de 
iUiuB ingemo et eloq^neiitia cogittvtionea ; quse ouinia 
ego Don neglcxerim, aed privates meonim studiorum 
rationes et animi delectatioj qiiie mihi in ejua legendJj 
diailiilis obrepserit^ ut hunc potissitnuiB laborem 
ausciporem, in jmniia adduxenmt In hia enim legeiidis, 
scribeodi &uavitate valde delectabat; in Htteiis per- 
lectitandii*, orationis alliciebar lenociniis ; in sententiis 
diligentiuB appendendis totus in ejus ingenii et doctrinos 
admirationem rapiebar ; in verbomm copia, omatu et 
stmctura intuenda, mim perfundebar voluptate. Tran- 
sciipgi Btatim omnia, et varib lo<*ia dispersa in unuin 
faadculum redegi* Ex quo consiiio meo operaque in 
banc rem coUocata, si iilla ad Ycstin etudia utiiitas 
e^dre atque emanare potiierit; turn satis me laudis 
pamyisse nberemque bibom laei finactum percepiBa* 
arbitrabor. Nee hoc a me an-oganter factum existimaii 
voljjn, ai de AiCHAMO meo ilJud carmen Talda fortassi* 
amaiiter praedicemj ut or dine ultimum iic mea aententin 
dignitate pnmnra et hnic meo proposito aptum, quod 
HI, 20 
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de Buo ViBGiiJO OcTATiUB valde landabiliter ubof- 
pavit: 

Laudetur, vigeat, placeat, relegatur, ametur. 

Sed de Aschamo meo longior mi hi vobiscnm insti- 
tnendus est sermo, ingemii adoleso^ates. Et de 
Aschamo qnidem, et Aschamt laudibuB et scriptiB 
multa dicenda videntur. Yerum enimvero, ut ego 
rectus mild dicendi de eo cursum et instituam, et vos 
melius et fiaicilius, quae a me rudi quodam modo et 
jejuna oratione dicentur, perdpiatis, statui triplidter 
de Aschamo dicere ; primum de tota vita et obitu ; 
deinde de ejus scriptionis, et dictionis laudibus pauca ; 
postremo vos adhortabor, licet mea non indigeatis ad- 
monitione, ut hsec ejus et borum Rimilia, diligenter 
perlegatis. Et quo citius vos bine finctum aliquem 
capere possitis, ostendam quibus modis et viis ad banc 
quam ille cum aliis adeptus est, scriptionis elegantiam 
et dictionis puritatem facillime pervenire possitis. Et 
licet sus Mtnervam docuerit, malui tam^Q meam in- 
eptitudinem prodere, et infantiam propalam patefisusere, 
ut mei bine saltem aliquid addiscant, quam officium 
in bac re meum imprudenter deserere, aut laborem justa 
data occasione negligenter subterfugere. Nihil fictum 
aut &lsum ejus laudibus affigam, nihil vanum aut non 
necessarium introducam, nihil inutile licet vobis fortasse 
notum et cognitum, in medium proferam, ut vestros 
animos satis ad studia propensos, ad bsec et aliorum 
simillimorum imitanda scripta alliciauL Ea tantum 
de Aschamo dicam, quae vel oUm a prseceptore meo 
Joanne Bacstero erudito quidem et bonestp viro, ejus- 
dem coUegii eo tempore alumno saepissime audiverim, 
vel a E.OOERI Aschami amids et notis complurimis, 
prfiBcipue a perdilecto amico meo Gultelmo lBLAin>o 
ejusdem Rogebi Aschami olim pupillo, aliisque pr»- 
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stantibus viris in summa dignitate constitutis, diligenti 
perquisitione didicerem ; vel quae potissinmm ex ejus 
Bcriptis et liteiis vel Anglice vel Latine exaratis ex- 
Lauserim et eruerim. Prsebete quseso mild vestras 
attentissimas aures, dum haec a me proposita tenniter 
pertractata fderint. 

BoGEBUS AscHAMUS, * Kirby Wiske, nt iertur, in 
agro Eboracensi, lionesta et generosa familia natus est, 
circa annum Domini MDXY. Pater illi Joannes 
AscHAMUS fuit nobilissimi viri Domini Scegupi familise 
ceconomus. Qui ea vitse . integritate, ea morum 
gravitate, honestate, et in rebus gerendis prudentia et 
modestia floruit : ut non cum vulgari genere hominum 
illius regionis sequandus, sed cum optimis sui loci atque 
ordinis viris jure comparandus esset. Mater erat 
Mabgabeta Aschama honestissima etcastissima femina, 
multis generosis viris cognatione et sanguine propin- 
quissima. Hi, quum tres filios, Thomam, Antonium, 
et hunc Rogebum Aschamos, filiasque procreassent ; 
et iis disciplinis, Uteris, et moribus, quibus puerilis 
setas imbui solet, summa cura effingendos et informandos 



• Non J^rly Wkhe : ita enim iibri apud gentes exteras 
impressi, et Fuxlebus noster in Historia virorum A nglke U- 
lustriumi evnlgaront : sed J^rby Wiske legendum esse constat. 
Est enim is vicnlns quidam sive parcecliia in argo Eboracensi, 
ad ripam flnminis Wiske, et in vicinia Northallertonse oppidi 
situB. Aschami nostri ortn, non tantnm dams ; sed et genere 
Domini Palliseri, reverendissimi archiepiscopi Cassiliensis 
penllustris : et GsoRGn HiCKEsn ibidem natali die ; viri et 
omni genere virtutis et pietatis et doctrinse vera lande cnmn- 
latissimi, semper futorus oelebernmus. Natmn eo loco se 
fnisse testatnr vir eruditissimns, in dissertatione de usu Un- 
guarum sqptentrionalmm epistolari, qnam ad Showerum sumn 
omatiBsimum scribit, in theaauro earondem veterum linguarum 
a^tentrionalium doctissimo quidem et instractissimo, p. ] 55. 
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curassent : * qnadra^ntaque septem annos conjure- 
tisaime conjugea vixissent ; una die et eadem fere hora, 
una ad Cliiistiimjmorte etiam ipsa jiagati commigraruut. 
Hie E.0QERIJ8 a patre dixmssms, in clarLssima Winq- 
FiELDiANA familiaj oiiiatissimi viri Domini Antonu 
WiNGFiELDi aempiternas memoriae viri impensia, pueri- 
tkm aiiam honeatisaime sustentatatti transegit. Oujua 
etiam singulari beneficaque provisionej una cum ejus- 
dcm Domini Ajjtohii filiis^ sub R. Eon do communi prse- 
ceptore, quem patria in loco pei'petuo kabuit et uuice 
semper coluit, prima literarum adeoque virtutia omnia 
non infelicia nee poenitenda fundi\raenta jecit Puer 
am bagenio et Bingtilati iiidustria orat, magno quoclain 
literarum de^iderio iuSammatus ; libris Anglieis, a quo 
semel literarum elementa didicisset, perlectitandis 
miiifiee deditus. Quod quidem quasi apertum quodilam 
omen fuit futurae diligentias et ^iXojroi^iar in pervolvendia 
et Grrocis et Latinia libi-ia : ex quibuB, belnyscente jam 
satate et matureaeente, auavissimos eniditionia succos 
©xbauserit, Quum sic sub H. Bondo in ca familia tiro- 
cinium poauisset, et quum prseceptorL* industria, turn 
aui ipsius ingenio, et ad literaa propensionej ad eam 
emditionis maturitateni perTenisset, nt ad clariora jam 
doctrinal domicilia easet promovendua : summa ejusdem 
domini Antonii Wingfeldi prudentia, conailio^ ope, et 
atixiJio, in graviaaimum litenitissiiaoiiim viroruui no- 
bilisaimi divi Joannia ETangeliatee coUegii Cimtabrigi® 
coefcum aaeriptus eat, drca annum Domini MDXXX. 
Himc Dominum Antomium Wingfeldum semper in 
omnibus vitse rationibus, turbulentisaimiaque rerum 
aeerbitatibuSjtam propensum adjutorem^ tam beaignum 
at liberalem patronum estpeHuj* est, ut quocunque 
animo et cogitatione converteret^ videWt^ ut de se dijtit, 

* Vid epiat. IX, lib. L 
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promeritft ejus veluti densa quBedam apnm eKamitia, 
fiic undique meinoriam suam circiimsepire, ut illia re- 
ferendis minqtiam ee pareta futunijn prae^sugiret* 

In hoc nobili oollegio tutor illi erat Hugo Fitzhek- 
BERTUSj ejiiBdem collegii sociuSj doctrina, Yirtutc, et 
modestia prsea tails, et Hobkrto Pembeeo intmia 
fkmiliaritate conjuBctbsiiaus. Quern Pemberuw Bumma 
caritate complex ub est FitzherbertuSj et ad omnetn 
Lotiestatetn sacneqiae scripturse kctioneia melliflua 
oratione esepissime vocavit et ainiciBsime instruxit 
Hie etiam Eogebum oh egregiaa animi dotes, unice 
dilexit et bonis Hteria virtu te et pietate instituit, Erant 
eo tempore, quo Kooerus AscHAmja Luie eollegio fuit 
emanclpatus, in luic academia omnium liberal! um 
aitium doctorea et magistri egregii Imo certe in lioc 
tmo eollegio, quod ea o&tate aingula totiua orbis lite- 
raruM domicilia et doctisaimonmi tlieologorum nnmeroj 
eruditiasimonim philosopliorum turba, eloqu^entiasimo- 
rum oratorum multitudino, yel juste adaequare vel longe 
mii)eraTR posaet, ei-anteomplurinii bominea, omnipolitiori 
literatura linguammque cognitione prsestantis^mi, 
Quorum, ille provocatus oxemplia, et literarnm imbiben- 
darum ardoro incenisua, brevi^ propter admirabilem 
ingeiui rim et indefessam in HtutliiB industriam, tantoa in 
OrsBclB Latinisque Uteris progressus fecit, ut omnes 
ffiquales ai non superaret certe tinus siugulos adiequarct 
Eo inquara tempore Cantabrigiam venit quo literse et 
Griocse et Latinae efflorctscere, et pneclara studia in ea 
academia herbescere, et ad aummum bujus regiii oma^ 
meiitum matureacere eceperunt* Ea setate postea 
fiomit, qtta GEOEGiua Dai us, JoASJfEs Eedmanijub, 
KoBisRTirs Pemberus, Thomab SmithuSj Joannes 
Cheous, Kicolaus BiDLjiiua, Edmunbus Geihdallxjs, 
Thomas WatsonuSj Gualtekls Haddonus, Jacobus 
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Thomas WilsqkuBj JoA>ns"Ea Setos^us, et infiriiti alii 
exceUenti doctiiaa prseditj, et perspecta vitne morumque 
probitate ornati, magna academiaa eo tempore lumiiia, 
masima postea totius reipublicce ore amenta, viguermit. 
Hi enim, et ex Ms ptaeeipue Thomas Smithus, 
academisB spleador, et Joannes Chegxts Cantabrigiae 
decu3, QUO exemplo, eruclitioue, diligentm, constantia^ 
conailioj non studendi isolum sed recte vivendi ordine, 
ad pneclam ^udia onmes adduxenmt et concitaruntj 
qiii ab eo tempore ad hunc iiaque diem in Cantabrigia 
succreveruntj et ad eminentem aliquam doctrbajn 
surrexermit. Erant in lioc piiero, prseter pneclaras 
in genii dotes yirtutumque semina, literarum a\4dum. 
desidenum qnsedam etiam incredibOia modestia, piidor 
singulamj et gravita^ qutedam, ut Feuberits dioere 
solebtit, major qnam qiise ab iHa puerili setate ex- 
peetanda easet. Jf agnam multia de suo aeH ingenio, 
ram indole, et magna in literia delibandia indiistna 
spem excitabatj praEcipue Roberto FEMBeito, homioi 
Grseeea linguiB admimbili facultate excultiaaimo. Is 
enim prcedicare solebat AfiCHAMUJl piierum, jam jam 
pi-opodiem inter viros excellentos et utiiusqu© lingu® 
perifcissirnos coUocandtim foi*e, vel apud moroaos et 
iniquos judtcea, Multis et magnia viria a primo statim 
anno acceptisdmna ; doetis et eniditis gratissimus : a 
JoASTNE Cbeco perdilectusj eiqne Gnecse lingtiie studio 
poatea coiijanctus : ThoMje Smitho valde familiaris, 
JoAHTJl EEDMAimo magna amicitia copulatus j KlDLAO, 
Daio, et reliquLS hnjua notas viris ciiriaaimiia ; a siii 
fiimilibtia Yaldtt amatius. Hunc Robertus Femberus 
unice amabat, amjdeitabatiir, in raanibus habebat,,- 
iaudabat, ad majora in dies et prseiBenM sermone 
tibaenfi Uteris exdtabttt 
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A pueritia Gi^cia liteiia valde delectabatur, eas 
f»iiai(liie metlittibatur, et cum Latuiia ad aiiam utilitatem 
quotidie CDnjungebtit Et quo citius ad Gi*s&cai-um 
literamin cognitionera peiTeniret, ipse puer pueros 
Orwcas literas docebat, quod Pembeho irtaximum 
videbatur admirabilis cujusdam in eo futuj-se eniditiQnis 
aT^gumontum, Hortabatur earn Pemberus ut hi.>e 
a^aidue faoeri^tj ad suain augend am et locupletaiidam 
in ea lingua facultatem. Laudabat in hac re conatum 
industriamque ejus indies, Et ad emn peraeqnendum 
eursuiu exacuebatj et virtus certe laudata crescit* 
Excitabat etiam in hoc puoro Pembems magnum 
desidenum pulsandi lyram^ inuaanini, ut i]>so putavit, 
cultonbus aptissunam, et AscLamo, quod muaicjim 
vocakm probe callebat, faoillimam. Is quadam in 
epifitula ad Eoqebuh Aschamum scripta emn aflatur 
liisee verbis* 

Bqg^re carifsime, ago tibi gratias pro epistola tna Gra&cc^ 
qam vel Atlieim videri pdtuemt scrij>taj adeo ad ungueiii 
mi rov 'EXXijjftcr/^iff obaervaati j et eat elegautiHsiine depicta, 
quod in te perpetuum est. Dous^UM et Pilsonum felicea 
piit^j sed tu adLac adolesceutuliis et fiene puer utnimque 
IfmgisBiuKJ auporas intenrnUo ; sive id stutlio aive natune debca 
aut utriqiie iiotius. Sum Jjteirantm timrum cupidisHimnB, qu:o 
iiie uiiriticu deltsctoJit, vd ecriptioiiia Qlegaiitia vel ipgartLni 
pnioataiitia. Da opeKUii^ nt aic perfectua, uou Stoic us uKku 
Avpiitii^i hoc eat^ ut belle pids^ea lyraoi. Perlege, ut facie, 
Orieeum aliquid pueria ; pltia utilitatifi alktura est tibl siuica 
fabellft ^^opi |>erlecta a1)a te, quam ai audi»>ec9 totaui Ili&di^ 
l«atiue a doctissimiB eoajratum, PLl??tUM lege, in quo rerum 
tJQgnltit> eat maaiiua, t;t Latin sd liugaos op©a iioridiflsiime. 

Haee Pemberus* Pra?terea admirabilem prorsus in 
pingendo gi^tiam aasequebatur^ quotidieque eani beJli- 
orem pictumtiorGmque u»u efficiebat. Ccepit jam, 
luaturescenle setate, utri usque lingua auctorea assidua 
legerej piivatia exercitiis indulgerej diaJectim diaputa- 
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tionibus, et domi et foris interesse, prselectionibus et 
privatis et publicis adesse, philosophiae et eloquentise 
amore exardescere, in Uteris humanioribus tempus con 
terere, historianim suavitate capi et delectari In 
quibus quum aliquot annos, ad suam maximam. ntilita- 
tem, ad aliorum magnam admirationem versatus fiiisset, 
et ejus ingenium et eruditio non solum domi eminere, 
sed foris in publicis scholis circumsonare, et in quod- 
dam quasi ingenii theatrum prodire ccepisset, erat 
tandem, juxta morem et consuetudinem Academise, 
summo totius Acadenise assensu, in Baccalaureatus 
gradum, tanquam primum industrisB et doctriiwe 
suae prsemium et sertum cooptatus, anno Domini 
MDXXXIV, Februarii 18, setatis suae agens annum 
decimum octavum : et paulo post in die electionis so- 
ciorum proximo sequente Martii 23, erat opera et 
clandestino auxilio Nicolai Medcalpi, collegii Divi 
Joannis eo tempore magistri, in sociorum coetum asci- 
tus ; qui dies omnium in vita jucundissimus, et quasi 
dies nataJis ei visus fuit. 

Nee hoc novo Lonore elatus studia deseruit; sed 
hoc tanquam virtutis et eruditionis omamento incita- 
tus, magis ac magis in studia incubuit, et in musseum 
se omnino abdidit. Ciceronem sibi, Platonem, Aris- 
TOTELEM penitus pervolutandos proposuit; Ciceronis 
diligentissimus culbor, maximus amator, prudentissi- 
mus imitator ; hunc et unice amplexus, et ad stuporem 
usque admiratus est ; hujus limpidissimis fontibus 
suos rivulos adauxit ; hinc dulcissimos purioris dictio- 
nis succos exhausit. Hinc suavissimas cultioris ora- 
tionis aquas ad suam immensam laudem, ad pupil- 
lorum, quos jam habuit, prseclarum uberemque fruc- 
tum, ad totius Academise maximum omamentum, pro- 
fluenter exsuxit. Hunc auctorem, si quis alius, et 
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constanter pervolvit et prudenter imitatus est, suisqne 
scriptis et exercitationibus quum publicis turn privatis 
optime expressit. Si quid postea in dictionis puritate 
scribendiqne prseclara fisicultate excelluit, id omne 
M. T. CiCEBONi et C. Caesabi acceptum ferre debet. 
Maluit enim ex ipsis footibus plenissime haurire quam 
rivulos inde deductos consectari Flatonem to tins 
Grsecise Inmen, Atbenamm splendidissimam gemmam, 
et volvebat ssepissime et ejns prseceptia animnm utilis- 
sime excolnit. Nee &igide ant supine l^ebat, sed ad 
maximum fructum, et dicendi judicandique facultatem 
perlegebat. Ex Abistotele philosophorum principe, 
abditarum rerum cognitionem, et praeclaros sapienti^e 
tbesauros diligentissime excerpsit. Thtjcydideh et 
H^BODOTUK optimos Historiograpbos ; Dehosthenem 
et IsocBATEM suavissimos oratores privatim discipulis 
prselegebat. Varios pbilosopbos, oratores, poetas, aut 
publice in collegio, aut privatim in cubiculo expone- 
bat. Ex quibus studiis et exercitationibus, tantam et 
eruditioms accessionem et tam plenam utriusque 
linguse ^undtatem est adeptus, ut nomen ejus magis 
atque magis enituerit. Et jam praeterlapsis in hisce 
studiis et exercitiis trium annorum cnrriculis, maximo 
totius Academise applausu, in celeberrimis comitiis 
Cantabrigise babitis, anno Domini MDXXXYII 
die Mards post festum Divi Petri et Pauli, artium 
magister inauguratuB est, annum tetatm su^e agens vi- 
cesimum primum, quum jam clarisfdmae memorise 
princeps Henbicus Octavus viginti novem annos reg- 
nasset^ et Edvabdum nobiUisdmnm filium ex uxore 
JoA2niA Semebia regina progenuisset 

Erat moribus faciUimL^ animo aperto et simplici ; 
natura erat lenis et mitis, comitate af^abi]ii^ amicis 
fidelissimus: Tita honestus, homo ad amidtias cum 
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bonis et eruditis copulandas natus, et ad conciliandas 
et devinciendas homumm voluntates aptissimus. Ami- 
cos summa fide, maximo studio, et quibus potuit 
officiis amplexus est, coluit, observavit. Nemo majore 
diligentia majore cura pupillos instituebat : nemo 
majore fide, arctiore amicitia suos discipulos diligebat. 
Vix crederes, quo studio, qua animi contentione 
eorum saluti utilitatique consuleret. Et non solum 
literis Grsecis et Latinis prudenter excoluit, sed bonis 
moribus, optimis praeceptis, virtute, pietate, valde lau- 
dabiliter instruxit. Eorum studia partim hortatione, 
partim suo exemplo accendit et inflammavitj ac ad op- 
timos quosque utriusque linguae auctores studiis exco- 
lendos mirifice commovit et incitavit. Hujus pupiUus 
fiiit GuLiELMUS Grindallus juvenis laudatissimus, 
praeclaris emditionis laudibus omatissimus : quem a 
parvulo inter cubiculi parietes, septem fere annos literis 
Graecis Latinisque instituit. Is enim Grindallus 
Graecis Uteris ita fuit excultus, ut nemini in ea acade- 
mia vel ipsius Eoger Aschami judicio post Joannem 
Checum et Thomam Smithum concederet: ita erudi- 
tione et philosophia instructus, ut onmes in eo coUegio 
aequales superaret. Qui postea ex Academia, Aschami 
tutoris opera, in aulam vocatus a Domino Joanne 
Checo, brevi post tempore, doctor ad instituendam 
illustrissimam Dominam Elizabetham adhibebatur. 
Ad quem Robertus Pemberus sic scripsit in (juibus- 
dam carminibus ad eum missis, antequam ab Academia 
commigraret. Quas quoniam sunt quasi certum homi- 
nis testimonium, non pigebit adscribere : 

Ad me quos dederas, juvenis doctissime, nuper 
Versiculos legi terque quaterque tuos : 

Ulis te mirabiliter, Grindalle, prof ecto 
Pembemm credas exhilarasse tuum. 
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Dictio tarn facilis tua erat bene tamque Latina, 

Tarn dulces numeri, tarn lepidique tui : 
Ut multos aut jam versus fecisse per annos, 

Ad Musas natus vel videare mihi : 
Ad Musas natus, qui talia carmina pangis, 
Judicio appares, docte Guilhelme, meo. 
Hue quo te natura vocat ducitque benigna, 

Ingenii vires tu quoque flecte tui. 
Non doctos, sed nos dociles natura benigna 

Produxit, doctos cura laborque facit. 
Nature dotes industria perficit, ilia 
Si desit, f elix nil valet ingenium. 
Contigit ingenium multis naturaque felix, 

Ast in perpaucis cura laborque vigent. 
Inter perpaucos iUos, Gbindalle, videris, 
Tu quoque conspicuum velle tenere locum. 
Hujus etiam pupilii fuerunt, prseter alios quorum 
non occurrunt mihi nomina, Joannnes Thomsonus, 
Edvardus Ravenus et Gulielmus Irlandus : ita lite- 
ris GrsBcis Latinisque instructi, ita moribus suaves, ita 
liberalium artium splendore conspicui, ut Eogeri As- 
CHAMi discipulos facile possis agnoscere. Rogerus 
AscHAMUS jam juvenis, magnis ingenii omamentis 
adjutus, maximis naturse praesidiis omatus, sunmiis 
diligentisB et literarum beneficiis prseditus, ad Graecam 
Linguam publice in scbolis, Academise nomine, totius 
Academise sufi&agiis, cum satis luculento stipendio 
erat ascitus : priusqum munificentissimus Princeps 
Henricus Octavus, Lectionem suam GrsBcam in Can- 
tabrigia instituisset. Ek quo tempore etiam Grsecam 
linguam quotidie in Collegio Divi Joannis, ubi socius 
fuit, longo tempore praelegebat. Hie inprimis novam 
GraecsB Linguae pronunciationem, ab omatissimis viris 
totius Academiae luminibus, Thoma Smitho et Joanne 
Checo felicissime introductam, imitari et amplecti 
nolebat : et ob eam caussam in initio, cum Poneto 
juvene ingenioso et diaerto Reginei Coll^i socio velita- 
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batur : sed in earn graviter ac aperte invehi, propter 
Checi et Smithi auctoritatem, non audebat : quos 
suos omatissimos amicos, doctissimos semper prsecep- 
tores agnovit. Cujus pronunciationis vestigia paulo 
post mente sua impressit, et ad extremum usque 
spiritum acerrime propugnavit : ut in quadam ad 
HuBERTUM epistola, virum Graecse LingusB cognitione 
instructissimum, comiti Palatino Rheni a secretis, 
tertio libro dilucide apparet. Honestas oblectationes, 
honesta exercitia, utpote qusB erant docjto homine digna, 
amabat plurimum ; sed ea potissimum, quae et corporis 
prodessent sanitati, et animi robur et firmitatem au- 
gerent. Sagittando se multum exercuit, et quanta 
peritia exercuit, liber a se doctissime conscriptus, et 
Henrico Octavo ante profectionem in GaUiam ad ex- 
pugnandam Bononiam oblatus, anno Domini 1544, 
testicari potest. De quo libro Bobertus Pemberus 
hsec duo carmina lusit : 

Non minus liic arcu est quam lingua clarus utraque ; 
Sic ornat patriam, sic juvat ille suam. 

Nee defuerunt, qui ei banc sagittandi oblectationem 
vitio vertebant : qui si cum Aschamo comparentur, 
aut prudentia, linguarum peritia, ingenio, rerum usu, 
scribendo, excogitando, boneste vivendo, pupillos dili- 
genter instituendo, plane frigescerent. Honesta exer- 
citia bonestam et studiosam decent vitam : nee in vita 
boneste agenda sunt negligendse bonestse oblectationes. 
Etenim bonesta oblectatio molestiam a severioribus 
negotiis coUectam fugat, et bomines laboribus reparat 
et restaurat. Quam rem, ut tanquam licitam et legiti- 
mam, semperque omni bominum generi concessam com- 
probem ; necesse est, ut paululum excurrat et ex suis 
limitibus expatietur oratio mea, dum ostenderit Ro- 
oero Aschamo probe licuisse, ad animi relaxationem, 
bonestis exerciis uti ; et eum maxime, ad conservan- 
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dam eorporia sanitatem^ dabuisse taHbtis indulgene 
delectatiombTis. Licet ille ipse banc rem, in initio 
primi libri De m-te EotjUtaria^ doctissime tractaveritj 
iinde defensio satis hones ta et resjKvnsnm satis apt urn 
peti possit : tamen, qiioniam tempiis postnlat et occasio 
oblata didicendi materiam submimatratj non gmvab<»r, 
pace quod fiat vestraj rem eandem, licet non eisclom 
viribna, communire, et exemplia rationibnsque ckiis- 
sime illuBtrare* Lfigimns Scifionem et L^LitrM, par 
verse am^icitiie claiissimum, nt Yalerii Maxibh verbfjg 
ntar, hoc est is obleetatiombug sese dedi^se. Qui mre 
fenantes puerilibus ludis animum relaxabantj ot ad 
Cajetam portum Cain pan iie Lncrinumqiie lacum Cam- 
panile concbasj id est diiriorea testas piadum, ut pur- 
pure, TOuriciB, oatrearnm, et nmbelicosij id est rotuiidoe 
calculos, nitidos, poHtos in speciem nostri umb<5lici, 
pueromm moi*e coUigere et ad omnem animi remi^io* 
nem ludumque descendere solehant. Hoc relaxationis 
gonui in otiosis viria et inertihua turpe ; in Scipionb 
vero Afsicano minoro et Caio LjELIo Siipiente gumma 
amidtia, teste Cicerone, conjunctia ; omnium virtutmn 
inter se societate, ut Yaleeius MAXiMtia refertj copu- 
la tls^ videttir fuiaae honestissimnm. Keaciunt hi ho- 
mines nimia iniqui rernm sestimatores, QtriNCTUM BoM- 
VOLAM Crassi socerum ao Caii LjELU gonermuj foren^ 
sibus negotii^ minbteTilsque defatigatum, alea, et ca!- 
culisj interdnm pila, lusi^isse. Ignorant hi tetiiei et 
severi judicea Catonem minor em alcas et potation ibna 
indulsisse^ Socratek more puerorum anmdincm as- 
cendisBe ; Amasim -^gypti regem compotationibua se 
dedisse jocoque, morionem et scurram egiaae, postqnam 
fori negotia cnrasset et aerii^ occupationibus se defati- 
gasset. Qui qunm e^^et ab j^gyptiis eo nomine accu- 
aatus, quod rem regi mm convemenfcem faceretj sapieu- 
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ter respondit ; Arcus, si semper intenti sunt, ruptmn 
iri ; ita si homines assiduo labori, continms studiis se 
dedant, nee ulla parte ad lusum uti velint, fore ut pe- 
detentim ant mente capti fiant aut membris. Unde 
prsBclare Ovidius : 

Quod caret altema requie, durabile non est. 
Optime Plutakchus otium appellavit condimentum 
laboris. Moderatis enim et honestis exercitiis corpora 
exercent stndiosi, ut ad studendum laboresque in stu- 
diis perferendos alacriora et vegetiora reddant. Quem- 
admodum m'mia intensio frangit arcum, ita perpetuo 
deditum esse literarum studiis, nee unquam animum 
honestis laxare oblectationibus, facit, ut animus huma- 
nus nequeat diu durare in seriis studiis et laboribus. 
Crassus apud Ciceronem 2 De Oratore^ Catuli senten- 
tiam optime refellit. Dicit gymnasia non animi sed cor- 
poris gratia inventa et extructa fuisse ; et affirmat otii 
fructum non esse animi contentionem sed relaxationem. 
In hac illustranda sententia, utitur inprimis exemplo 
SciPiONis et IlElia, quo ego supra sum usus, qui fere 
rusticari et incredibiliter repuerascere solebant ; quum 
rus ex urbe tanquam ex vinculis evolassent. Deinde 
aliud sumit argumentum a similitudine avium, qua huic 
confirmandse sententise belle congruit. Quemadmo- 
dum, inquit, volucres videmus procreationis atque 
utilitatis susb caussa, fingere et construere nidos, 
easdem autem, quum aliquid effecerint, levandi laboris 
sui caussa, passim ac libere solutas opere volitare : sic 
nostri animi forensibus negotiis atque urbano opere, 
addam etiam, gravissimis studiis defessi gestiunt, ac 
volitare cupiunt vacui cura atque labore. Amoena 
hercule similitude, et quae hujusmodi hominum errorem 
et nimis severam censuram optime refutare videatur. 
Nimio enim studio ingenium obtunditur, moderato 
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exercitio reficitur: continiiia studiis corporis virea 
enervanturj hoaestis laboribus jucuntliasime refodl- 
lantur. Gontinuti quies, Tel Gai.eno testCj maximum 
est maliun ad corpom custodiara : at modem ta ctjr|mria 
motio, ipso Galeno judice, maximum bormm. Ob 
banc caussam Grseci in ubu babuai-unt ceitamiaa 
gjTiijiica, venatioTies, saltatiouea, nee non alia jilurima; 
qnibus qua^ YDluntariia exevcitiia, ad veros et uecei^ 
smoa bctlli labores juventutem acuebant, ne otio tor- 
pesceret Sic stutlioai, ue at^idendo sine intennissioiie 
iugeuJura obruerent aut coi^oiis vigorem labefactareut, 
babuenmt sua oblectamonta^ muaicani aut atbleticam 
aut alia bujuamodi, quibuB animug studendo fatigatus 
belUsdni© refioeretur. Quamobrem, si bonesta exer- 
citia molestiara fugeut et uoh laboribus restaui^ent ; hi 
SciPio et L-^LioSj gravissimi et sapientissimi viri^ 
conchas et uiubelicos pueronim more coUegerint : ai 
QuiNCTus Sc^voLA pila luserit, Cato alese indolserit, 
SooRATES aruBdijiem ascenderit, Amasis morionem 
egerit; si boneatee exercitationea corjjora ad susti- 
nendos labor ea promptiora reddant ; si Crassus apud 
OiCEKONEK bfjc idem confirmet; si ares, quum nidoa 
conatnixeriiit, levaudi laboiis caussa, labom vacuie 
Ubei^ %''oliteiit ; si coqjom continuia stuJiis enerventur, 
honestis exercitib reficiautur j si moderate© corporis 
mo ti ones eoqioiia sanitatem conservent, quies vero 
corporia viribua nooeat ; si Gi^ci gymnicis cerfcamini- 
bus aliiaque btijusmodi ae exercuerint; si denique 
studioid seinper animos studiis defeaaos aut musica 
recrearint aut corpora arte atbletica refocillarint ; non 
Tideo quid impediret, quo minuis Ro^erus AacHAMua 
sua haberet Uoneata oblectamenta, arcu uteretur, aut 
dMKTpvo^ay^ia interesset, Hmc ideo a me obiter 
sunt in medium producta, iit omni negligontias suspi- 
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clone hominem constantem, gnayum, et indnstriuin 
vinim liberem, et nimis curiosam aliorum vanitatem 
erroremque omnibus deridendum propinem : qui quum 
ipsum virfcute et Uteris adsequare non possent, invidere 
tamen, et ob honesta haec exercitia reprehendere non 
cessarunt. 

Yalde delectabatur sagittando, nee de se hoc tacuit 
quum Cantabrigisd esset : et nonnunquam studiis op- 
pressus hac exercitatione delectabatur. Sed haec sagit- 
tandi cupiditas eum a libris nunquam avocabat; sed 
ingenium ad literas Isetius et alacrius, Toluntatemque 
ad studia recolenda paratiorem reddebat. Multi enim 
dantur ad studia reditus, a quibus necesse est ut fiat 
saepenumero intermissio. Corpus habebat valetudi- 
narium, multis morbis afflictatum, cui si nunquam 
pepercisset et honestis laboribus refecisset, in suo statu 
diu durare non valuisset. 'AXXa ravra ytiv hri rmrra', 
jam unde digressa est conyertat se oratio nostra. 
Scripsit literas omnes, quas Academia ad regiam ma- 
jestatem, aut quoscunque alios honoratos viros, mul- 
torum annorum spatio, dederit : et tanta diligentia, 
tanta elegantia depinxit, ut nihil accuratius fieri, 
nihil elegantius depingi potuerit. PoKtissime qui- 
dem depinxit, venuste exaravit, hacque optima exer- 
citatione omnes tunc temporis studiosos et litteratos 
longe superavit. Si Latine literas exararet, nihil 
admirabilius ; si Graece scriberet, manu ejus nihil pul- 
chrius : si Anglice literas pingeret, Talde eleganter. 
Hac exercitatione postea docuit nobilissimum prin- 
cipem Edvardum Sextum, iUusiirissimam Dominam 
Elizabetham, honoratissimos £ratres, Henricum et 
Carolum Suffolcia duces, multosque alios et viros et 
feminas. Et, quod omnium prsestantissimum eique 
aptissimum fuit, frequens senatus Academiae, eum in 
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JoAKms CiiECi locnnij qui anno Domini 1544-, JnliiX, 
ah Acidemia atl cltH?endum iHustiissimuin princii>em 
Edvaedum, a nobilisiiiTno patre Hemiico Octavo erat 
avf>c4ttii% tmaiiirai confsensii Oratorem jlciMiemisD desij- 
navit. Quod muuufl riovem fere aimos et prfesens et 
absens retinuitj aG tanta diligentiaj tanta dignitatej 
taiita admirationej tanta den i que scribendi dicendiquo 
comnioderatione eo est j^erfunctus, ut a nemiue meliufl 
ant praeclariua adomari potuerit, Cujus suavitatemj ut 
testahir CmilSTOPHERSOlfns in quadatn ad eum epistola, 

Itft miilti admirari aokbant, ut nihil plaixe fuerit, quod eoe 
ad |K>Utjori3 literaturfle gtudium ma^ incitavmt Cujus in 
oration egra vitas ea fuit, ut animos audientimn DOn ad pnidea- 
tiam solam erndire, v<£ruin etiam ita ppomovere potuit, ut quo 
vollet^ fiicib impeUeret. Cujus Mub^ otiam in acribendo tarn 
elegantes fiiertmt, nt suavitaa ne aermouia, qui tam concinne, 
artiticitJse, omal^iue cODstmctni fuit, an prudentia in seuteu- 
tiia, quse tarn crebraj erant iu oratione posits, magis oblecta- 
verit, i^me tiesdt^nt. 

Potui hujus rei locupletiasimoH testes adtere- sed 
non £^ peeessarium in re tam ct^rta et perspicua testi- 
buj3 11 ti non uecessariis. Ut letate et tempore, sic doc* 
trina, ingenio, linguarum peritiEj hnmanioribtta Uteris 
et hi8ti>riiii accrevit, ut illiua nomen uoii ujiius col- 
legii parietibus cunchidi, non in obscuri cubicuJi anguJis 
aWeondi posset, aed loiige latequo disseminatum per 
multotTxm voculai^ dispci-Bum fuit, et iti aj>ertum quasi 
t:KistinmtioiiLs canipum ii-nipit, Ifl^obilibus vim, dlua- 
trisjisimijj fendnis, doctifisiniiB episcopis innotuit. Quorum 
malfcorum gratiam aucupabatur, plurimomra benivo- 
lentiam condliabat, nonnullonim beuificam et libei-alem 
natmam seotiebat. Imprimis an tern ErvAano Ljeo 
archiepisciopo Ebotiicensi notissiraus fiiit : qui eum et 
auiu%4t pUiiiinura, et rnnltiH benliiciie annuaque pent^ione 
liberalis&ime adomavit. Duci BiiffolcieuiAi lectbaimiB 
iiL 21 
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feminse et ejus nobilissimis, filiis Henrico et Carolo ; 
nobilissiniSB feminse ANNiE, illustrissimi comitis Pembro- 
chiensis uxori, nobilissimique domini marchionis Nor- 
thamptonensis sorori ; sanctissimo viro domino Martino 
BucERO (defimcto jam Henrico Octavo anno Dom. 
1546 [i,e. 47] circa finem Januarii, et patri succedente 
Edvardo filio ad religionem instaurandam nato), qui ex 
Germania amplissimis prsemiis ab Edvardo rege erat ac- 
cersitus, lit CanliabrigigB sacram theologiam regio stipen- 
dio profiteretur. Qnis Bucero erat Booero Aschamo 
carior ? Quem majore amore complectebatur Bogerus 
AscHAMUS 1 Quem majore fide, observantia, studio ve- 
nerabatur, colebat, observabat Aschamus ? Hunc et 
setate, prudentia, consilio patrem, etdoctrina, moribus, 
vitae sanctitate, prseceptorem semper habuit diuque 
coluit. Postremo innotuit omnium adolescentularum 
Phoenici, generosissimae dominse Elizabethje, Henrici 
Oct AVI filise, Edvardi regis sorori, quae ei (propter Gu- 
LiELMUM Gmndallum cjus pupillum, qui eandem domi- 
nam Elizabetham tum Joannis Checi opera docebat), 
plurimum favebat. A qua, post Gulielmi Grindalli 
obitum, quum jam Bogerus Aschamus octodecim fere 
annos in Academia felicissime studuisset et inter illius 
memorise viros floruisset, setatis suae annum agens tri- 
gesimum secundum, a literario otio ad literarium 
negotium ; ab academia Chestoniam ; ubi ilia time tem- 
poris, ut fertur, commorabatur, accersitus fuit anno 
Domini 1548, circa mensem Februarii, impetrata a 
magistro et sociis absentiae venia, ut eam doctrinae 
imaginem, quam in ea Gulielmus Grindallus incho- 
averat, omnibus lineamentis, coloribus, formis et per- 
poliret et politissima arte perficeret. Hie pupillus in 
eam docendo priorem locum occupavit ; non sine omne 
foi-tasse tutoris consilio: sequutus est pupillum tutor 
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omni emditioEis latide cumuladBSLmus : qui et illam 
peifecit doctrinae effigiem, qiiam iHe alter et piimua 
Apelles tan turn incboaverat^ lionduTn ad fiiiem im- 
m&tiira. morte correptus pei-duixerat, Iiiauditium hoc 
et vulde admirabikj ut post Apkllem alius pictor ex- 
surgeret, qui in ejus miffectiLs ItMi^iim, et posset optiTiie 
et peii^entaret felicisaiiao admirabibm illam oris ptd- 
clirttiidiuem, reiiqiiamm corporis partium accesaioTie 
illustrare, et splendidioribrjs coloribua nobiliorique 
artificio, reiiqiTa lincamenta exprimere et perficere. 
Sii|ieTavit Lie Apkllem Apelles, hoc iiullus uDqimm 
pictor cfficere potiiit. Neque hi fiienmt imtiginum sed 
mentium pic tores : non coloribua sed erudition e et 
artibus ; non penicillo aed ingenio banc duxcrunt 
imagincTn mentis iUustrissimse domtDse Elizabeths 
HI am ille taata diligentia, tanta, exjjerientia et studio 
duos aniios docuit^ et LQa ilium tanta cormtantia, 
labortj^ aaiore, voluptate audivit, ut illene majore 
quidem cum jucunditate et voluptate pnelogerit, an 
ilia lubentiore animo didicerit, non posaim quidem 
facile statuere, Unum hoc dicam, ab eo lilientisBinie 
Bt3« omues discere, quem magni facimus. Et magnum 
©erte ad nostros in literis progi'casus momentum adfertj 
d magnified de pneceptore seutiamus. Ilia Groecaa 
literfui avido quod am desiderio degustabat ; Latinas in- 
defcflso studio arripiebat. In quibua quantum profe- 
eerit, aliorum sit judicium, qui ct earn Latine Grseceque 
loquentem audivenint ct ad stuporem usque admimti 
gimt Perlegebat cum ilia Bomina Eliza betba inte- 
gnun fere Cicbronem, magnam partem Tjti LiviIj 
aelectiores orationes Isocratis, Bophoglis tragcedias, 
GtiiHJUm Test amentum, locos communes PinLfPPi Me- 
LAUCfTHONis, cvim aliia hnjusmodi insignioria notte 
auctoribus. Quo amore, toto hoc tempore, et qua 
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benivqlentia xinica hac feminarum Phoenix Bogerum 
AscHAMUM prasceptorem prosequuta est, et qua obser- 
vantia, studio, officio, ille earn coluit, malui ego in tacita 
tantse principis opinione relinquere, quam inepte et 
fiigide aliis commemorare. Hsbc omnia aperte ostende- 
bat ille invitus ab ilia, non satis consideratus ut ille 
postea fassus est, discessus : quum, domina sua Eliza- 
beth a invitissima, Cantabrigiam ad recolenda et cele- 
branda Vetera studia reverteretur. Nee aliquid unquam 
magis eum dolore afflixit, quam quod ilia invita ab 
ilia discederet a qua maximum sui laboris fructum 
expectaret ; ut postea felicissime contigit, quum domina 
Elizabetha ad rerum gubemacula evecta fuit. 

Quum aulica turba sic liberatus et veteris otii lite- 
rarii suavitati restitutus Cantabrigiam rediisset, ubi 
antiquum in collegio Divi Joannis locum possidebat, 
Grsecas literas docebat, Oratoris munere perfungebatur, 
satisque honestam conditionem Regis Edvardi beni- 
ficentia obtinebat ; nolo dicere, quanta hie voluptate 
perfundebatur, quum ad Vetera recurrenda ingenii 
curricula, ad veteres redintegrandas amicitias, ad fide- 
lissimos amplexandos amicos, ad sanctissimum vLsen- 
dum patrem Dominum Bucerum, ad gratissimos aspi- 
ciendos pupillos, juvenumque inspicienda et promo- 
venda studia reverteretur. Sed hie diu fortuna, sive 
ut verissime dicam Deus, eum non est passus pedem 
figere et vitse quasi tabemaculum ponere, ad illustrioi'a 
peragenda munera natum, et ad majores res in re- 
publica conficiendas aptum et habilem. Anno Domini 
1550, sestatis tempore, amicos sues in agro Ebora- 
censi visit : ubi quum parvo temporis spatio commo- 
ratus fuisset, erat inde statim prseclarissimi equitis 
Joannis Checi Uteris ad aulam accitus, ut cum oma- 
tisaimo viro Domino Richardo Morysino, ad Carolum 
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carissimus, in Italia pluribus familiaritaj^ conjunctissi- 
mus vixit. Taceo Joannem Sturmium, quem antea 
Uteris ex Anglia salutaverat, quem diu amavit, 
nunquam vidit, licet semel viseiit Argentinam, et 
suum Sturmium domi non invenerit. Quara cams 
alter alteri suit, liber primus Epiatolarum ad Joannem 
gtwrmium conscriptus indicat. Et ipse Joahkes^Stur- 
Mius in multis ad eum et ad alios Uteris hoc testatur. 

Non erit supervacaneum hie verba adfigere, qu» in 
quadam ad Dominum Pagettum epistola, idem Joan- 
nes Sturmius scripserit. 

Ego AscHAMUM, iTiquit^ amo, quia me ab eo amari sentio ex 
suis ad me studiosissime scriptis Uteris, qus mihi semper 
fuerunt gratissimse : deinde ob simiUtudinem studiorum, ut 
non solum idem apud auctores iatelligere, verum idem velle 
videamur : turn propter doctrinam, qus nisi magna esset, non 
posset ita ad me scribere, ut scribit. 

Et in aUa epistola ad eundem. 

Incredibile est quam ego diUgam et amem Aschamum, motns 
ejus Uteris, prudentia, doctrina : quorum utrumque ex Uteris 
intelUgo, quae mihi semper exstiterunt suavissimss. 

HsBC Sturmuis. AugustsB VindeUcorum in mul- 
torum doctorum mutuam amicitiam incidifc : sed cum 
Hieronymo Wolpio pnecipue magna necessitudine et 
familiaritate vixit. Ita cams fuit multis Germanise 
principibus et civitatibus, ut Joannes Sturmius optime 
in quadam ad Dominum Pagettum epistola est testi- 
ficatusy 

Propter prudentiam, humanitatem, elegantiam, doctrinam, 
suavitatem, quas virtutes ex se habuit : deinde propter ami- 
corum commendationes, quas ejus virtus merita est, ita inquam 
gratus et cams fuit, ut dignus videretur, qui in perpetuis esset 
legationibus ; sed ita doctus, ita studiosus, ita idoneus ad 
Uterarum studia, ut Joannes Sturmius optaret eum perpetuo 
esse in schoUs doctorum hominum. 
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Dominus Richardus Morysinus legatus regius eum 
ad omnia sua consilia, ad omnes deliberationes, quas 
de maximis gravissimisque rebus in Germania habuit, 
propter prudentiam et rerum usum semper adhibebat. 
Et tantum etiam ejus fidei, ingenio, et prudentia) 
singulari tribuebat, ut omnes curas et cogitationes suas 
ei libentissime impertiret. Quern adeo studiosum, 
honestum, industrium, officiosum, literatum compeiit, 
ut ejus consortio valde delectaretur. Et quamvis 
natura inflammatus magna tenebatur res foris in 
Germania gestas videndi cupiditate ; tamen magna 
constantia et voluptate, officio suo erga dominum 
legatum domi perfungi cupiebat. Proponam vobis 
magnam hominis industriam, quam in variis Uteris 
Anglice scriptis ex Germania in Angliam perspicio. 
Dicetis Hogerum Aschamum in Germania non fuisse 
otiosum, nee communi peregre proficiscentium in alias 
regiones more tempus incassum contrivisse; qui 
saepissime nequiores ac quandoque etiam stultiores sane 
redeunt, quam exierant. Prselegebat domino legato 
AugustsB totum Herodotum, quinque tragoedias 
SoPHOCLis, aliquot Euripidis j viginti tres orationes 
Demosthenis, ab ejus adventu in G^rmaniam Octo- 
bris xii 1550,* usque ad xii Augusti 1551. Singulis 
diebus legebat bis,et hoc faciebat quatuor uniuscuj usque 
septimanfiB diebus : tempore antemeridiano tres aut 
quatuor paginas Herodoti interpretabatur ; pomeri- 
diano tempore, ducentos et duodecim aut ducentos et 
tredecim versus Sophoclis aut Euripidis explicabat. 
Reliquis tribus hebdomad® diebus transcribebat literas, 
quae erant a domino legato in Angliam missae. Non 
miramini hominis diligentiam, industriam, studium, 
qui sic continuis premebatur occupationibus, et tamen 
omnia elegantia suavitate summa prsestabat? Quod 
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tempus jam quieti, otio, amicorum confabulationibus, 
scribendis in Angliam ad amicos Uteris relictum? 
Nocturao tempore hoc factitabat : nocturno tempore, 
diario suo res auditas, factas, aut visas mandabat. Si 
aliqua racui temporis portiuncula a reliquis negotiis et 
studiis concedebatur, id tempus Kbentissime singula 
oppida, ubi cum domino legato commorabatur, videndo, 
doctos adeundo, mores et instituta urbium discendo, 
nova audiendo, totum consumebat. Ad manus ejus 
varia nova pervenerunt Turcica, Asiatica, Africanaj 
Papistica, Germanica, Csesariana ; quse quidem omnia 
diligentissime notabat : nihilominus tamen illse literse, 
quas a Joanne Sturmio reciperet, plenissimas erudi- 
tione, elegantia^ eloquentia, bumanitate, multo majore 
voluptate ilium perfuderunt. In omnibus literis e 
Germania missis ad amicos Cantabrigienses, Joannenses, 
ut ille vocabat, semper precibus valde contendebat, 
ut in ejus absentia, collegii divi Joannis alumni in 
literis Grsecis et virtutibus indies proficerent ; ut bonos 
mores ^t pietatem cum doctrina imbiberent; ut Oratoris 
munus, cujus ille absens fructum percipiebat, diligenter 
suppleretur. Vix crederetis, quo studio et contentione 
hoc postulabat, in variis litteris Anglice scriptis, quas 
ipse humanissime amplector, et custodio diligentissime. 
Quidam etiam ad me contenderunt ut has ederem, 
quum ob suavitatem linguae in qua sunt scriptsB, turn 
ob sententiarum splendorem quo sunt perpolitse. Sed 
quid hsec ? Quum CEnoponti et Halse in Italiae finibus 
commoraretur, generale conciKum Tridenti habitum 
Maii primo visendi tenebatur desiderio ; ut iUic illius 
generalis concilii et synodi statum, ordinem, et tracta- 
tionem aperte disceret, et studiose annotaret ; sed nee 
fJEicultas, nee facultates ei ad banc rem suppeterent. 
Dici vix potest, qua sedulitate omnia in illis regionibus 
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oppida perlustrare, quo etiam aniino omnes omnium 
civitatum consuetudines scire cupiebat. In tota tamen 
hac peregrinatione, in longa hac voluptate, qua profiin- 
debatur, exteras regiones peragrando, exterorumque 
mores et populi ritus perlustrando, vitse libere in 
studiis Cantabrigise actse, nullam vitam, etiam si splen- 
dida appareret, nee in republica Anglicana cum digni- 
tate nee in peregrinis nationibus cum multarum rerum 
experientia et voluptate, comparandam esse judicavit. 
Dulces iUic fortasse putabat esse studiorum comites, 
dulda colloquia, tutas et sine periculo suaves obambu- 
lationes, dulcissimas Musas, fidelissimos amicos, intimos 
omniimi consiliorum socios, quos idem amor, idem erga 
literas ardor, eadem studia arctissimis et quasi adaman- 
tinis amicitise vinculis copidabant. Est enim ea veris- 
sima amicitia, quam virtus conglutinat, non voluptas 
aut utilitas conjungit : quae ubi semel hominum animis 
recepta foerit, ibique radices egerit et coaluerit, num- 
quam extinguitur, etiamsi amici locorum intervallw 
sejungantur, per literas, vel per nuncios, aut alio modo 
amicitias studiose retinent, et fimussime conservant. 
Optime Cicero, ut semper solet, mihi dixisse videtur : 

Omniimi societatnm, nulla praestantior est, nnUa finnior» 
qnam qunm viri boni moribna similes sunt fanuliaritate con- 
juncti : nihil enim amabilius nee copulatius, quam momm 
similitudo bonomnu 

Praeferebat banc vitam Kooerus Aschamus omni 
splendori, omni dignitati, omnibusf^ue in republica 
splendidis muneribus. Et quam aliam ob caiLssam 
praeferebat, nisi ut quiete se Musis totum dederet, 
animum continuo Uteris excoleret, Grsecam lingnam 
qua mire capiebatur, Cantabrigiae doceret, et Demos- 
THENia, quem ille studiose semf)er studiasissime vero 
qunm in Oermania esset volvebat, succum, vim, auavi- 
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tatem, phrasim, veneres, omnibus Grsecae linguae stu- 
diosis enuclearet at exprimeret? Solebat dicere eos 
homines et res humanas nescire et jucunde actae vitae 
delectum penitus ignorare, qui non sequebantur unam 
ex illis rationibus, quas M. T. Cicero in prima primi 
De Oratore sententia commendavit, nunquam asse- 
quutus est : hoc est : 

Ferbeatos illos esse, qui eiun vitse cursum tenere potuerunt, 
ut vel in negotio, sine pericnlo, vel in otio cum dignitate esse 
possent. 

Quum jam in multis Germanise civitatibus et aliqui- 
bus etiamltalisB urbibus,cum magna et videndi voluptate 
et desiderii explendi cupiditate maximoque experientiae 
fructu ab anno Domini 1550, Septembris xx, usque 
ad annum 1553, commoratus fuisset ; Julii vi, nobilis- 
simus princeps Edvardus Sextus, immatura morte, ad 
hujus regni maximum detriment um, ad piorum omnium 
ingentem dolorem, ad omnium Anglorum immensum 
malum et Bogeri Asohami magnam calamitatem, diem 
obiit. Quo pessimo fato exanimatus Hogerus Ascha- 
Mus, quo dolore pene confectus, et curis, [inopia] soUici- 
tudineque valde implicitus, quod rex cecidisset, quod 
fortunulae suae periissent, quod amici onmes, evecta 
jam ad rerum gubemacula regina Maria, a pristina 
dignitate dejecti essent ; reditum festinavifc, et circa 
finem mensis Septembris, a Germania in Angliam iter 
apparavit. Magno gaudio perfusus Germaniam adiit ; 
summo moerore confectissimus domum est reversus. 
Erat jam omnibus exutus praesidiis, annuo stipendio 
spoliatus, amicis destitutus omnibus. Verum vere 
testante Seneca, 

Ima permutat brevis hora summis. 

Et praeclare sciibente OviDio, 

Passibus ambiguis fortuna volubilis errat. 
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Ac erudite docente Juvenale, 

Ex humili magna ad fastigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties voluit fortima jocari. 

Aspicite quseso varium fortunsB eventum. Nani 
rex clarissimse memoriaB Henricus Octavus, pro libro 
Be re sagitta/ria, quern ei dedicaverat, annua pensione, 
opera omatissimi viri domini Pagetti locupletavit : 
sed quum Henricus diem obiret, Aschamus pensione 
privatus est. Nobilissimus princeps Edvakdus Sextus 
insigni bonitate, ejusdem domini Pagetti erga Ascha- 
MUM amore, illud stipendium a patre concessum pa- 
trisque sublatum morte renovavit, liberalitate auxit, 
auctoritate confirmavit, et magno AngliaB sigillo, sed 
cum hac acerba clausula durante voluntcUe, commu- 
nivit. Mortuo rege Edvakdo, nullum ei relictum 
stipendium; nulla ad studia in Cantabrigia susten- 
tanda, prsemia, nee prsedia. Quarum rerum cogitatio, 
ima cum acerbissima regis Edvardi munificentissimi 
principis morte, in anxiferas curas eum conjecit. Sed 
ecce in durissimis hisce temporibus magna ei jam 
domum reverse Dei bonitas illuxit. Nam quum omnia 
amisisset, nee aliquid aut expectare aut sperare posset, 
omnibus carissimis amicis a sumraa dignitate jam de- 
pressis; erat subito ab Academia, ad quam post reditum 
ex Germania se contulit, ad regium consilium, beneficio 
WiNTONiENSis et domini Pagetti qui ei valde fave- 
bant, accersitus : et sancto coram regio consilio, adliibito 
juramento, secretarius pro lingua Latina designatus. 
Quod quidem munus antea ei, regnante Edvakdo, 
rogatu optimi et omatissimi viri domini Gulielmi 
Cecilli, regi Edvardo a secretis, concessum erat, quum 
absens in Germania peregrinaretur. Hoc omnium in 
vita splendidissimum, quod quum in summa rerum 
desperatione esset, regii consiliarii eum ex omni doctis- 
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simorum hominum copia delegermt, cujus, in con- 
scribendis Latinis epistolis, opera et ingenio regia 
majestas uteretur : quod officium apud AnglisB prin- 
cipes longe honestissiinum semper fuerit. Literse, ut 
vocant, patentes, pro Toxophilo ab Edvakdo rege 
concessse, nunc amissse et irritse, rursus Wintoniensis 
opera et domini Pagetti studio redintegrantur : et 
annuum stipendium decern librarum aliarum decern 
accessione augetur. Hoc munus tanta diligentia, 
studio, scribendi facilitate, pingendique elegantia exer- 
cuit, tanta etiam fide et constantia prsestitit ; duabus- 
que reginis. Marine in primis, et deinde carissimse 
amplissimseque Elizabethje, sic satisfecit, ut nemo, 
omnium judicio, in nostra memoiia, aut majore elo- 
quentia aut omatiore stylo aut puriore dictione hoc 
munus obire potuerit. Mirum est recensere, qua in- 
dustria, quo indefesso labore, qua scribendi assiduitate 
omnia conficiebat, quo ingenio literas excogitabat, quo 
artificio perpoliebat. In initio regni Phiuppi et 
Mari-«:, in tribus solum diebus quadraginta septem 
diversas epistolas, ad diversos principes quorum infimi 
erant cardinales, et excogitabat ornate et depingebat 
politissime. Si cui hoc mirum videatur, aut si quis 
me fingere putet, obsignatis ejusdem Aschami tabellis 
cum eo possum agere; qui hoc idem, in Uteris ad 
Edvardum Ravenum, Divi Joannis collegii socium, 
Anglice scriptis, cum summa asseveratione affirmavit. 
In hac jam dignitate constitutus, hoc honorato loco 
adornatus, ex priore miseria ad hunc honoris gradum 
evectus, et locum in collegio Divi Joannis, ubi adhuc 
in toto peregrinationis tempore socius fuit, et Oratoria 
etiam munus in Academia, fere ad festum nativitatis 
Joannis Baptistse MDLIV, regise majestatis et Win- 
toniensis opera retinebat. 
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Junii primo MDLIV duxit- uxorem Maroaretam 
How AM, honestam et castam adolescentulam, generosa 
familia natam, parentum consilio in matrimoniiim ei 
traditam. De cujus nuptiis quum Joannes Sturmius 
audivisset, in quadam epistola ad eum vicessimo quarto 
Junii MDLIV missa, sic scribit. 

Sed quid ego audio ? sponsusne f actus id nos celare vis 1 utne 
tibi aliquod epithalamium mittamus Germanicum ? Audio 
sponsam tuam Dom. Walopi, Ginensis olim quum ego Caleti 
essem prsefecti, uxorem liabere materteram. Deus bone, quam 
pulchram et venustam mulierem, quam houestam matronam ! 
Si sic hoc est, si uxorem habere iUam vis, aut si quae est alia 
tibi desponsata, quseso me fac certiorem ; et scribe mihi quo 
sint die futursB, ut etsi ipse non adesse queam, mittam Thalas- 
sium, qui pro me tuos amores omet, &c. 

Hsec Joannes Sturmius. Sua virtute et diligentia 
multos et magnos sibi paravit amicos. Wintoniensis, 
qui eo tempore plurimum auctoritate valuit, multis 
eum affecit beneficiis, magno amore complexus est. 
Cujus ingenio et scribendi facultati, cujus etiam fidei 
et honestati tantum tribuit, ut prseclare semper de 
AsCHAMO sentiret. Quem, licet religione prorsus a se 
discrepantem intelligeret, tamen ob ejus egregiam in 
Uteris conscribendis facultatem, pi-udentiam, taciturni- 
tatem, noluit aut loco dimovere, aut obtrectatorum 
malitiosis calumniis fidem ullo modo habere. Vix 
enim credibile est, quantis et quam gravibus accusati- 
onibus AscHAMUS ob religionem, quam semper ille con- 
fidenter profitebatur, coram Wintoniensi ab eo, qui de 
Anglico campo nomen habet, onerabatur : quibus homo 
scelestissimorum errorum artifex, et vanarum supersti- 
tionum fsecibus corruptissimus, nitebatur Wintoniensis 
voluntatem ab Aschamo abalienare. Sed ad hujus 
accusationes Wintoniensis semper obduruit, et homi- 
nem ilium nimis invidiosum ssepius redarguit ; plus 
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AsoHAMi excellentibus donis tribuens, quam alterius 
qui AscHAMUM hsereseos acciisabat, crebris reprehensi- 
onibus unquam acquiescens. Hunc Aschamus ob auc- 
toritatem reverebatur, ob humanitatem quam ille plus 
aliis sensit diligebat, ob prudentiam suspiciebat. 
Scripsit ad eum multas epistolas, in quibus "Wintoni- 
ENSis eximiam in se benignitatem praedicavit. Ecce 
enim hominis gratitudinem, qui noluit vel in hominem 
superstitiosissimum ingratus haberi, qui potius maluit 
hunc suum patronum contrario erga puram religionem 
animo affectum, ob humanitatem in eum et prudentiam 
laudare, quam ingratissime, ad summum suum dedecus, 
benificia accepta silentio prseterire et turpissima obli- 
vione penitus involvere. !N"ec Aschamus assentatiun- 
culis ullis WiNTONiENSis gratiam aucupari tentabat : 
sed WiNTONiENSis sua sponte Roqerum Aschamum 
multis beneficiis, etiam in durissimis illis Aschami 
temporibus, sibi devinctissimum reddidit. Quid? 
Hominem de se optime meritum convitiis convelleret ? 
episcopum ad summum honoris gi-adum eo tempore 
evectum, benignissimum MiECENATEM suum, maledictis 
conscinderet 1 Summum Angliae cancellarium, qui 
eum, foi-tunulis amicisque privatum stipendioque spo- 
liatum, in honorato loco coUocarat, stipendium auxerat, 
in gratiam et favorem principis constituerat, apertis 
flagitiis convinceret turpissimisque convitiis insectare- 
tur 1 Quis ullam inconstantise notam aut vanae adula- 
tionis maculam ei juste inuret ; quod sirfgularem suum 
amicum amarit, quod hominem benignissimum laudibus 
omarit, quod ob beneficia recepta prseconiis extulerit 1 
At servivit (inquiunt quidam) tempori, et sese adrerum 
commutationem accommodavit. Equidem Rooerus 
Aschamus invitissime ab Academia, ubi cupiebat caput 
abscondere et in Musaei angulis latitare, ad inservien- 
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dum principi accersitus, non tantum tempori quam 
principi parere et reipublicse inservire cogebatur. 

Eteniin certum est, eum potius coactum temporibus 
paruisse, quam hominum moribus et superstitioni lubens 
ullo modo acquievisse. !N"on destitit tamen in illius 
temporis mores invehi, hominum illius setatis supersti- 
tionem irridere, csecitatem reprehendere : idcirco dice- 
mus eum religione inconstantem, quod principi 
paruerit? Vitio hoc ei vertemus, quod homines de se 
optime meritos, a quibus, propter animi virtutes et 
ingenii dotes unice amabatur, celebrarit 1 Appellabi- 
mus eum opinione vacillantem, qui tempori, reipublicae, 
et principi eo tempore invitus servient ? Sed quid tam 
multa 1 Ut AscHAMUM profecto omni inconstantise et 
vanitatis vel minima suspicione liberem ; qui ab insti- 
usmodi nugis et vana illius temporis superstitione im- 
raunis semper fuit. Aschamus semper religione idem, 
honestate idem, fide erga amicos idem, pietate idem, 
constantia, industria, sedulitate erga duas reginas idem. 
Prseterea Cardinali Polo valde suit familiaris, qui 
AscHAMO contra communem superborum cardinalium 
solitam elationem et arrogantiam, conjunctissime et 
familiarissime est usus. Hie plus Aschamicse dictionis 
puritati, quam sui ipsius eminenti scribendi facultati, 
qui Latinissime quidem omatissimeque scripsit, plus 
tribuisse fertur. Est apud me Cardinalis Pou oratio 
Anglice ad concilium parlamentarium, quum a ponti- 
fice E>omano hue legatus fuit missus, habita, elegantis- 
sime ab eodem Rogero Aschamo ejusdem Poli rogatu 
et precibus Latinitate donata, et ad pontificem, ut 
aiunt, Komanum postea, si diis placet a Cardinale 
Polo missa ; qua, quantum ad dicendi suavitatem ver- 
borumque omatum attinet, nihil est pictius, nihil 
ornatius, nihil Latinius. Et cui non fuit familiaris eo 
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tempore Aschamus ? Quis non honorifice de Aschamo 
sensit ? Apud reginam Mariam magno favore floruit, 
cujus liberalitatem ssepissime expertus est. Qua, post 
quinque annorum, quinque mensium, et undecim 
dierum imperium, mortua, decimo septimo Novembris 
1558, et nobilissima Euzabetha munificentissiina 
domina, ad summum Anglorum solatium, ad immen- 
sum RoGERi AscHAMi gaudium, in reginae Marl£ vices 
eodem die suffecta, eundem locum, idem munus retiaet, 
et felicissime obit, quod ante regnante Maria occupa- 
rat. Apud Mariam, ut supra dixi, Eooerus Ascha- 
mus magna fide, magno etiam favore viguit ; sed apud 
banc suam amplissimam dominam, munificentissimam 
principem, doctissimam discipulam, prsecipue sic favore 
et gratia valuit, ut nunquam fere ab ejus latere disce- 
deret : quotidie prsesens cum ea fuit, assidue aliquid 
aut Grsece aut Latine ei prselegebat : cum ea ssepissime 
colloquebatur, talis aut tesseris aut aliquo hujusmodi 
lusu cum ea tempus dissipabat. Ejus consortio et ser- 
mone faceto ac in nulla re rudi, valde delectabatur 
serenissima nostra regina Euzabetha. Semper ad eam 
admittebatur Aschamus, nunquam interclusus aditus, 
a nullo unquam prohibitus. 

Hoc favore principis, hac gratia et prsesentia suae 
serenissimae dominae Elizabeths, facillime, et ad ma- 
jorem dignitatem evehi, et facultates multo auctiores 
reddere potuerit; si aut ambitione, a qua semper 
animus alienissimus fuit, praeceps aut divitiarum cupi- 
ditate dignitatisve splendore accensus fuisset. Sed ab 
omni ambitione sic alienus, ab omni aspirandi amore 
sic remotus, ab omni petendi desiderio sic abhorrens 
fuit, quod hac aetate, his hominum moribus, magis 
admirandum quam imitandum est : ut nihil unquam 
ab illustrissima liberalissimaque regina Euzabetha 
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petiYerit. Katura a peteado adeo averausj ut nulla 
iiii(|uam opportumtaa ad peteiidum audaccm reddiderit^ 
nee ulla nece^itaa ad aliquid rogaudum impellete jjotu- 
eiit, Eum nee aatura impudeiitem, nee pecunia moles- 
ttim, nee i-eJoim iuopia petacem unqiiam effecit. Quae 
haec hoinims industria 1 qaoe honoria et digoitatia eou- 
temptio 1 qiiiB divitiitrum et opum ueglectio t Minore 
dolore afficiebatur, quum ipse intligeret, quam gaudio 
perfundebatur, qnum suam aliis conditioiiem deplomret. 
Majore teuebatur deaiderio, vohintate, fide^ constantia, 
iudustiia^ officioaoque servitio sme principi satbfacorej 
quam audaeibuB et molestis rogatibuB eidem moleatiam 
exhibere. Hoc vulgo pi*iedicare et amicis ssepe com- 
memorare solebat, m uunqnam in tot pulcherriuib 
diebua in suae princq>Ls prfesentia consumptisj oa ad 
aliquid rogandutu apenuase, quo se et suos ditaret et 
locupletiores redderet ; ita ut nobiliasimum viram 
MarehioGem Wintokiensem, summum eo temj>OFe 
AnglijB Tliesaurai-iumj amicnin Aschasu perdilectura, 
BaepiBsime eum objurgasae fertur, qacHl tarn pudeiia et 
insolena m petendo easet " Abcmame," inquit, " te 
oportet munus tunra minus officiose obirej et plura au- 
dacius a regiua petere*" Multi prseterea solebant ei 
nirais pudeutem pudorem suum iu non pefceudo obji- 
cera *^ Quid nou petis, As€ilaM£ V^ inquiunt ; ** Quid 
non re^am majeatatem rogatibna sollicitae 1 Si cai^eas, 
f>e<!catum eat in te, qui jjetere recuaa*^, non in tua 
liberalisidma doinina, quae lai"giri tibi complurima 
oupit '' ** Malui/' reapoudit iLlcj " mea diligentia et 
officio bene de mea piincipe merari, quam prseckris 
muneribus immerito adornari" Niiiilominna tamcn 
pegia majestas multis eum et mognis btmeficiis e sua 
miinifica bonitate collocupletavit Sed ab ilia semper 
priufi dabantur, quam ab Hlo petebantun Tanta erat 
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hujus hominis ab omni largitione et muneribus acdpi- 
endis abstinentia, ut quum pro eo honorato loco, quo 
fimgebatur, pro ea gratia et favore, quo apud suam 
principem florebat, multa et prseclara munera, et ut 
HoMERUS vocat dy\ad aitoiva ad eum mitterentur, ea 
omnia magno cum fastidio repudiabat, aspemabatur, 
remittebat ; saepissime dictitans Deum ei linguam vena- 
lem non dedisse, ut aut muneribus corrumperetur aut 
aperte pecunia oppugnaretur. Maluit parce et duriter 
vitam degere, quam foedissimis largitionis fisecibus men- 
tem polluere. Ingravescente jam setate, a noctumis et 
pomeridianis studiis abhorrebat ; antelucanis et matu- 
tinis temporibus legebat, commentabatur, studebat, 
scribebat. Erat corpore imbecillis et valetudinarius, 
multis morbis fi^ctus, continentibus febribus correptus, 
variis segrotationibus afflictus : quae paucis ante mortem 
annis eum in hecticam febrim conjecenint, quo tempore 
de ejus salute desperatum fuit. Sed ea fait Dei erga 
ilium bonitas, ut tandem medicorum ope ex ea con- 
valuit. Omnia adversa aequo ferebat animo; nee 
duns calamitatum dii&cultatibus animo constemari, nee 
prosperis rerum successibus insolescere solebat. Ango- 
ribus sese nonnunquam dedidit, et ob quorundam inbu- 
manitatem, qui ei fidelissimo infidi fuerunt, vehemen- 
ter se excruciavit. Tempus omne, quod a matutinis 
studiis aut majestatis regiae privatis negotiis supererat, 
id totum aut lionestis exercitiis et oblectationibus ante 
a me commemoratis, aut amicorum mutuis confabula- 
tionibus, aut colloquiis cum peregrinis bominibus tra- 
didit. 

Magna in victu temperantia et abstinentia fuit ; a 
piscibus natura abhorruit, et ob eam ipsam caussam, 
regnante Edvardo ab Arcbiepiscopo Cantuariensi 
licentia ei a piscium esu concessa fiiit, et imperium 
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tenente R. Marm, aliis uti ratioDibiis cogebatur, ad 
ootiaervaiidam corporis aanitatem, Kunquam studio- 
aomm rogatibua, opei-a^ consilio, labore defuit ; paiiptv 
ribua Bcholagticis pliirima dona eat elai^tuB ; famllia- 
ribus amicis miilta dacUt ; eonira necessitati saspissune 
subyenil Nullum carmen ei magis placuifc, aut quod 
probavit magis^ quam hoc Mahtiaizs ; 

E^tra fortunara est quicquid donatur amida, 
Quoa Bolufi dederifi, semper habebia t>pc6. 

Et sic erudition e exceUcns, dc vitae integritate pnea- 
tansj sic puiioria religionis stndio spectatus, comphiri* 
tnis<|ne jiercanis, magiio studio colel>at Deum, omniitm 
bonoiiim Largitoremj onmium virtutmn fontem ubem- 
Tntun. Sermonea pii et bonesti erantj qui Dei gloriam 
maxlrae illustrabant, et privatim domi se diyijio cultiii 
quotidie dedebat ; peccata sua assidue agnoscebatj mise- 
ricordiam diTiuam vehementer implorabat, veniam 
submisjse deprecabatur. Colloquia fori a cum amick de 
De**, de humana miseriaj iniquitatej malevolentia, in- 
vidia : de maxioiis Dei bencficiis in bumaniim genus 
collatia, de mimbili Dei bouitate in creando, redimendo, 
repaiuDdOj Tocando, sancftiGcaiidQ, e%eudo nos miseni- 
inuft homines, semper instituebantur. Homines fid© 
fligniasimi^ qui eo familiariter usi sunt, ferunt ilium 
fiiiaee et domi apud snoa maxirue pium, m collo^uiia 
modestisdmum, crga principem fidelisjiimum, amicorum 
amantissLmmn, literarum avidisaimum, in ambulation i* 
bus aut itineribus aaaidue Dei erga homines beneficia 
eommem orantcm- 

Et hsec de ejua sanctisaima et integerrima vita a me 
dieta mifficiant, Keliquum est^ ut de t^u8 ex vita dis- 
ccssii pauca flieam, Ut vita pia, houeata, integra, a 
vitiis abhoo'eiiBj virtutibus et studiis declitaj pneclaria 
ftctionibua relucens, Tipfmini nocensj nuUi iaimica 
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exstitity sic ejus obitns Christianus et Tere pinSy yitse 
per omnia similis fait. Nee vitaxn hoDestissune et piia- 
sime actam potest sequi mala mors ; qni pie viTiint^ pie 
etiam moriuntar. Erat, nt sapra dixi, multis febribns 
afflictatoSy qnae et vires per se imbecilles multos annos 
comminnerant, et miri6ce afflixerant ; proximis autem 
superioribos ante mortem annis hectica febre laborabat^ 
ex qua licet aliquantulnm convaluisset, qnasdam tamen 
fsecea reliquit, quae prae nimio quodam studio in versi- 
bus ad regiam majestatem, pro inseqnentis novi anni 
auspicio, condendis excitatse et incensae^ ingravescere 
coeperunt. Quum enim in illis contexendis Tersibus 
ingenii vires valde occnpasset, et ex nimio scribenda- 
rum literarum studio noctes multas insomnes produxis> 
set, frigus contraxit, quo correptus in gravem morbum 
incidit vigesimo tertio Decembris Anno Domini 1568. 
Huic aegrotanti saepe adfiiit vir, omatissimus theolo- 
gus, Alexander Nowellus, Paulinae ecclesiae dignis- 
simus decanus ; qui eum consolabatur, qui pie et sancte 
saluberrimis verbis, hujus vitae taedia, hujus mundi 
miserias ante oculos posuit^ et diviniaaimis sonis 
animam pavit : ita ut post illius sanctissimi viri ab eo 
discessum, Booerus Aschamus cum quadam exulta- 
tione praadicabat, Alexandrum Nowellum, pium homi- 
nem, integerrimae vitae vinim, animam suam nunquam 
perituris cibis pavisse. Coepit morbus magis ac magis 
eum aflBiigere, nullo tempore quiescere aut dormire 
permisit. Famulorum manibus nonnunquam sursum 
deorsum ferebatur, et cunabulis, ad provocandum 
somnum praeparatis, infantium more volvebatur. Sed 
haec somnum oculis inducere non potuerunt. Felici 
memoria multa repetebat eidem colendissimo decano, 
aliisque adstantibus amicis divinitus de Deo, et ejus 
misericordia, amore, beneficiis in humanum genus col- 
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iocatis. Et quis turn mmctms, qms divimus, qms 
CljristiaiiiuH loqtii aut cogitare potueiit 1 Yidde illud 
milii laudaViile videturj qtiod de ea idem vir sanctisi^i- 
maa Alexanbek Nowellus commomorat : ae nunqusuo 
vidisse aut audi^'isse ullitm Lominetn aut honcstiua 
vixiasti, aut exspirasse ChrLstiaBius. Cujus verbis 6t 
fidei ego tfiutum tribuo, ut piitem ilium nee posae 
f«ropter pietatem tingere, nee ville propter pmdeiitiam 
et integritatem niisi verisaima pro certo affirmure. Fuit 
enini Eogem Aschaki yitie morumque testis locuple- 
tiaMiQius, simiiim familiaritate ei conjunctissimasj mortis 
etiam ocnlatij^imua testis. Postea uxuri commendabat 
sua omnisj masime vero suaTissimos liberos ; rogabat 
lit pro dno arbitiio omma dirigeretj ut mater qo animo 
eorum education i consul eret, ut virtute, pietate, literia, 
bouia moiibus instituendos curaret, Adftiit etiam huic 
jamjam morituro vir lionestate et erudltione pnestans 
DomimiH GRAVEl^ua, Saucti SepulcUri viearius, qui 
earn ob caussmm veuit, ut euudera Hogerum gnivitor 
^grotautem viseret, couaolaretur, officioque ei debito 
fungcretur. ** Non veuij" in quit, " ut te doceam, 
Domine Asghame, uovi eoLm te esse undique colendia- 
tdmi viri Alexak DEI Nowelli verbis et tui ipsiua eru- 
ditione iustfructisMLmum ; Bed ut te consoler et officium 
meum prsesteiiL'^ R^apondit ABchamuSj " Magno ego 
criicior dolore ; gi'avi opprimor morbo : liEec mea est con- 
ft?«sdOj hfOQ fides, hsjec pi*ecatio ; Loc totum est qtiod volo : 
Citpio dimohi et e^se cmn Ohruto'^ Qtiam diviuani 
et coelestem Divi Pauli seateutiam mult^jties an tea 
ALEXA^'DRO NowELLO repetiverat, Qiiurn Lauc senten- 
tiani tanquam cygueam cantionem et uovissima verba 
protuHsaet, ailnit } et hora a nLexidie fere deeima, ani- 
mam suam^ quae antea. cum Deo esse totios concupivit^ 
Deoj mgyiiniH acktantium plonatibus et gemitibus, red- 
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tMit, Quum hujua mortia venis rumor Aulse pene- 
imXiB, p«netra3Set, et ad uerenisaima^ regiriBe aures j>er- 
venisaet ; dici vix [wtest, quo iJla Hubito percelleltiitur 
dolore, qiiiun de atio mortuOj Abcmako inteUigeret 
Ferunt Divam Elizabktham tBm tlixJBae, se mdlc 
decern iibrarum niillia in mai^ projeci^ej quam sumri 
A&cHAMuM amimsBe. 

Doliiit ejus morte prmceps, doluit populus, doluit 
tota Aula. Quanto vero dolore haec Eogeri Aschami 
mori* Ar^enfcinam affllxerit, et in on pnecipue Joanxem 
Sturmium ctreliquoH doctissiraoavirosBoGERO Ascila^mo 
femiliaritate coujunctissimos, prsestat in eorum animia 
relinquere, qui et summuni dolorem senserint^ et kujua 
obitum giuvisaime tulerint, quaui fama et audttione 
frigide et exiliter commemorare, Obiit Docenibrb 
tricesimo, anno 1568j Botatis suse annum agens quin- 
qnagedmum tertitun* Sepultus est sine nUa fuBeris 
jjompa Januarii quarto, in fede Saneto Sepulchro sacm^ 
extra carcerem, quae Noya Porta a Londineiijsibaa aj*- 
|>ellatiir. Habita eat eo dioj in eo templo, a colendia- 
aimo viro Alexakdro Nowello doctissiioa et piisaima 
coucio, in loasdma hominuni firequeutia. In qua homo 
disertiBsimus, snavisdraa ut semper aolet lingua, 
eJoquentiHsimi hominis et perdilecti amici dolendum 
fimus aic aclomaTit, ut neqne honestissimi cujusquam 
Tit a uberioribus laudibus condecoRirij nee aiierbiasima 
alicujua nion? dolentiua et amariufi deplorari potuisae 
existimaretur. Deus faxit, ut nos qui auperEstites 
sumusj integernmce ejus vitse et Cliriatiani'ssimte mortia 
vestigua insiateEtes, aimiliter vivanms, aiiniHter etiam, 
quum nostra nos fata tnlerint, nionamur. 

A Yita et obitUj ad scripfcioniH laudesj et dictioms 
purifcatem meum nunc convertam sermoaem. Tantiim 
ego tribuo aemperque tribui RooEHi Aschami judicio 
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et ejus scriptionis suavitati, quantum ei tribuendum 
est, qui in linguarum artiumque cognitione, in philo- 
sophise prssceptis, dicendi scribendique facultate, sa- 
crarum literarum mysteriis, non tarn discendo, quam 
agendo exercitandoque magna cum laude est versatus. 
Neque enim erudita solum sunt ejus scripta et suavia, 
sed pia etiam et Christiana : unde apparet eum et 
spectasse verum studiorum finem, et assequutum eum 
esse, ut cum eruditione singulari et dicendi scribendi- 
que admirabili facultate, virtutem, pietatem, morum 
suavitatem, erga amicos fidem et maximum amorera 
conjungeret. Quoties igitur has pereruditas ejus epis- 
tolas jam quarto a me auctas et locupletatas, aliasque 
lucubrationes theologicas lego, quod ssepissime quidem 
facere soleo, et materia illectus et optimis dicendi lumi- 
nibus permotus ; toties et eum admiror, et illustrissimse 
nostrsB reginsB, quae eo prseceptore est usa, totique 
AnglisB gratulor, cui tantum honorem, apud exteros, 
propter eruditionem, comportavit, tantumque apud 
suos utUitatis, propter prudentiam, rerum usum, et 
principis institutionem attulit, quantum adferre et vir 
optimus, subjectus fidelissimus, et homo doctissimus 
potuerit. Quicquid scripsit, polite scripsit, et legentes 
omnes summa perfudit jucunditate. Dici vix potest, 
quantopere vira summa eruditione prsestantes, magna 
eloquentia omatissimi, laudarint in Aschami scriptis 
civilitatem, modestiam, humanitatem, et charites iii- 
numerabiles : suavitatem in sententiis, elegantiara in 
verbis, moderationem in numeris, concinnitatem in 
rebus contexendis, lucem in omnibiLS, nihil non in eo 
exquisitum. Sed tamen nihil affectatum, vires insignes 
sine immanitate, dulcedinem summam sine ignavia, 
brevitatem cum succulentia, rursus proUxittitem sine 
luxuria, rotundum quiddam et crispum, sed sine Oiterna 
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niicatione, qua eeculum PuNii laborabat : castigatam 
et emicleatam dictionemj sed sine anxietate Bcruptilosi 
qua Cieenjniajji nosti-o tevo sese emaciant, et quaail 
coropedibus reTinciunt. JoAmim STtraMius testa tur 
ill elocutions et dicendi g^neribus nihil se vidisae 
BcKiEBi AscuAio scriptis aoutiuj^ Bio Gnim in quadam 
ait episfcola : 

liter* taae noe mhxm suavea* vernm etia-m elegantea sunt . 
tant^ enim iu illia eat flexibilitafl verbonim, et ad acutaa 
comitatis, et ad graves philoaopliiEe sentential ; talis in collo 
cando ordo, ut turn scriptiouifl suavitatem admii^r, turn etiam 
inteUigam a t& accurate ease compo^itaa ] nM & tc niliil pro- 
fiuiBcatur incoiiripositum, qtaautumvis subito acriptum- 

H1ERONTMU8 OaoMUB Lusitaniis, Sylvensis episcopuB, 
liomo landibus eloquentiie omatimmus, qui Rogehuw 
AscHAMUM magno amore complexiia eat, nihil putavit 
esae uberiuBj nibil in hoc genere aptius. Petkus 
Nannius AIcmarianu3, in collegio Bussidiano apud 
Lovanienses liatifius profeaaorj dbdt nihil esse disertlus, 
nihil politiua Aschami Uteris. Michaelus Toxites 
BhaetuSj kureatus poeta, judieaTit ease nihil suaTdus^ 
nibil eruditius* HiEnoifOfus Wolpius (Etingensis, 
nibil concinnius ease ceujsuit Multique alii eloquentife, 
eruditionisj st dicendi virtu tibus jierpoliti, domi foria- 
que celebrea, optime seiijper de Rogebi Aschajo 
scriptione et dictionia puritate exiatimarunt. Taceo 
noBtrateat cardinaleni Polum, Stepkanum Wistonien- 
SEM, JoANNEM ChecuMj Thomam Smithum, duo pro- 
pugnacula, duo omamenta eruditioula, literarum, Aca- 
demise^ Anglifls, Kobertum Pemheeum^ Bicblardum 

BaAHDISB^UMt JoAlfNEM CemSTOPHEHSONUMj GUOEL- 

uxm Bn^uM, Gualteeum HADnoj^uM, Jacjobum Pil- 
KiKTOKUM, Thomam Wii^aoNuM, Nicolaum Carrum, et 
alios complurunos, qui eumnia doctrina eluxeinint, et 
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de AsCHAMO scraper pneclare sensoniut Quorum fm-Q 
omoinm li terse ad Aschajhum missBfe aunt domi apud 
me liujus rei tei^m locupletbainiie. Ex hb aliquot 
nunc primum in luoein edimtur. Hie si ee totiim ad 
Bcribendiim tradidiaset, et ea qutc a Cicerone, Platone, 

ArISTOTELE, DEMOaTMENE, ISOCRATE, THtJCYDtDEj fit 

Herodoto didiciaaet, tractare voluissat t quia Bembus 
omatiufi, quia Sadoletus disertiuB, quia Lokgolius 
politiujSj quia Manutius pneclariiis et artifieioaitts 
Bcribendi genus p^rpolire potuiaaet t 

Duo tantuni libri, Toasopkikis et Prmcept^f cum 
parvo quodara tractatu de rebus in Grermatda gestig, 
Aiiglieo Bermone conacripti, in lioininum Yersaotur 
Tiianibtis ; qui et ipsi niagnam ejus eruditionem redo- 
lentj et suaYem scribeudi elegantiam ostendunt : quoe 
si Romano amictu convestir© voluissat, niliil in eo 
genere illuatrius, nihil copiodus, nihil omatius fuisaot* 
Pneterea has epOBtolaa variis disperaas locia i^Hqiiitj 
quaa^ post distracta piionim editionum omnia volu* 
mina^ com aliia soiiptis qu® nunc sunt editii, ad 
vestram utilitatem coilegi, quee certe non obscure 
ostenduntj ex cnjus arttficls officlua prodierint. In 
quibus prseclarum habebitia imitandi exemplum j ad 
quod Bi v^tnim vos scribendi epistolaa cursum direxe- 
ritiji ; et puram vobia dictionem et eximiam 8cribeii*li 
fac'ultatera compai-abitiB. Quam scribeudi et eloquendi 
jiiifcstHntiam ut facilius consequamini^ ego, pro mea 
jejuna et exili facultattda, jmuca de eloquentia dicato, 
et viani, qua ad scribendi dicendique el^antiam per- 
venire possitis, ante oculoa vestros dilndde ponani ; in 
qua re tertium institutionis mese membrum colloea- 
bitun Magnum eat hoc quod auscepi, magi^que artluuui 
et difficile, quam ut perexiguse iogenii mei vires ferre 
^iosse videantur* Nam dicendum mihi est de summti 
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ac divina virtu te, quae eloqiietttia nominatur ; ciijiis 
laydi ac pi'a^stantise parem omtionem yix posse inTeniri 
facile ammadverto* Sed ai y est rag aures attentas praa- 
bueritis, et hffic, quDS a me arido quodam orationis 
genere proferentur, humamter et amice perlegeritis, 
efficiam profectoj ut verba mea non solum jucimila 
Yobis existajit, aed ctiam, \^t Intclligatia nihil vobis tarn 
ease expetendum in kac vita quam ditsendi oopiam; 
nibilque adoleswientulia studiosis magis dignuni quam 
sapientem atque oi^aatam orationeio, puram et enuclea- 
tam dictionem aibi comparare. Quamobrem to tarn 
banc orationera meam sic instituam, ut paitim ad 
laudcm et praagtantiam eloquentise, de qua dlcere 
pioposuij diiigatur ; partim veix> in excitanilLj animis 
vestria ad ilUua studium, Rogerj Aschami esemplo, 
tota sit occupata, Quanquaia in prima parte non 
multum mibi elaborandum esse pnto : eloquendi emm 
el^antia passim eloquentissimorum vironim eneomiis 
ac laudibua est celebrata, atque multorum liter is ac 
sermons illuatmta, ut nihil sit quod aut vobis novum 
aut cuiquam iuauditum a me adfem queat, Idcirco 
levittT et strictim attin gam- 
Eat certe una ex maximia virfcutibus eloquentia, 
quae ab eloqueudo no men accipit, quod ia^ qui ea 
ioHtmctus et ornatua ait, sapienter et ornate eloqtii 
]M>ssit omnia ea, quffi animo suo comprebenBa babet 
Qua re nibil prfeatautiusj «i]iil prajcUmus, nihil divinius 
dici aut excogitaii potest* Etenim quum inter Deum 
et belluara homo qua*?! medius interject us sit, biuc 
Beum rationis et orationis preestantia attingens, illinc 
vel voluptatis titillatione in aensus influente, vel affec- 
tionuni immanitate in imperium ratiouia imiente, inter 
b^lluas repetjfi- est illud profecfco doctrime genns studiis 
noatm aptiaaimum, et bomlnibus etiam dignissimum. 
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quo nou coi-poria scnsiiumque curat io suscipiatur, sod 
quo ssertuo ad diaerte lo<iiit!nduin, ratio ad divitjitua 
iutelligendum provehattir* Et quauquam caeterarum 
ai'tiunij aefl illius im>rimia preeclaiu laus sit, quse 
morbos deiM)llere et corpus vitamque nostmm scienter 
contmere potest i tamen qmim ad hoc prBsatanduin 
inliiiitss belluae et cautioi-es n© Iredantur, et j>eritiore8 
ut cui^etituf, repei-t© eint ; iUam sane doctrmaiiij licet 
vitte noijtra? perutileni, ut mmia taraeu cum beOiiia 
conimuiicm, cum diceDdi iutelligencUque prsestanti facul- 
tate^ qua sola nota a belluk disci-epamus^ quo solo 
judicio divimtatis participes aumus^ comparar^ uon 
audeti* Itaque niliil Lomini vel ad usum utilius, vel 
ad laudcm pi-£eelariu^ vel ad immortalitatom »tabiliua 
video; neo aliquid vel adoleacentiuni ^ntJim digmim 
aut accommodatius puto, quani scnnonem ad oruato 
dicetidum excolendo, ratiouem ad pnulenter iutolligen- 
dum mstniendo, divkam illam vim oloquentifie con- 
aectari. Ad quaia quum pervenire non poasumus, 
quia ejus omma aflipiacendae spem onmem adiinit nobia 
AirroNrog apiid Cicekokem, quani pi-oadme tamen 
aspieere^ et aapirare omni studio et diligentia est elabo- 
landum. Qua profecto eloqueutia, pi^terquam quod 
nihil cum beatiis comiauiie habeat^ &ed tota ex ipsa 
divioitate hauata et delibata, et ita cum ea iiuplieata 
%?t coLffirens sit, ut hsec tria apud Latinog, sermo, ratio, 
et Deui, apud Platonem tantum Aoyou appellatione 
iacludautm^j quod verbuin noa eloqueutiam aptiasime 
dicere possumns ; non cei-te ego video, quid et homiui 
ad spem optabilius, ad cognitiouejn jucundius, ad usuni 
melius, ad giofiam majusj ad |>oteiitiam amplius, ad 
Bimilitudiiiem divinm mentis propius excogitari poasit. 
Sine qua cseteiiB artoa non modo suos fine^ non tueri, 
aed mutse, iuntUes, nimisque sjordidai esse solent Ut 
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enim liomitiifl decus ingetdntiij aie ilHus ingeiiii lumen 
mt eloquRiitia. Hue accedit, quod horaijiuni animos 
flectere, quo velit irapelierej unde autem velit deducerej 
sola oratione homo sapiens et eloquena potest, Hsec 
admodum laudabilis^ hsec prsedara et latisyime pateuSj 
lisec una, teste Gicekone, in omui Hbero iw)pulo, dum 
in Lominum geuere fuit> perhonesta et mirabilis e^it 
visa^ maximeque in pacatia tranquillisque civitatibus 
semper floruitj semperque clomLuata est. Non ignoro 
liauc dicendi exercitatiooem, quibusdara vem valde 
molestam ac laboriosam videri; ideoque illoa difficulter 
adduei posse, ut se tuic rai penitus dedant, atque in ea 
comparanda sum mo studio elaborent, Sed qui magna- 
mm ronim gloriam adamarint, iJlos neque diBicultas, 
qme huic rui iuesae videtuFj abaterrere, neque labor 
frangei-e neque dajp emtio avocare ullo modo poterit, 
Sed hi potiua fi-uctua uberrimoa, hononsi amplmsimosj 
gloriam sempitemamj quie inde paratiir^ ob oculos sibi 
semper positam habebunt Non enim tantaa rei adep- 
tionenij diffi.cultate, labore, et fastidio, quK momentanea 
sunt, Bed honofej gloria, ac voluptate, quse perpetuo 
durant, metiri debent. Quum autem homines natura 
ita comparati sunt, ut utilitate rei plurimum move- 
antur, ac ante omnia quid expediat spectare soleant : 
non prorsus erit supervacaneumj diceiuli mtionis ntili* 
tatem hoc lo€o breviter attingere. Equidem ex copia 
dicendi fructus copiosiflsimi atqne iufinit® oommodi* 
tates proveniunt, non tantum ad eoBj qui earn sibi 
vendicant; sed etiam ad rempiiblicam uniTersanu 
Ilii enim habeut, quo se et vitam suam contra insidiaa 
inimicorum defendere ac tneri possint : hffic vero, 
subaidio et auxilio illius pimstautissimBa virtutis, 
fejciliua et gubemari et ampMcari et coaversari })otest, 
Frudentia enim oratoris moderatione ac sapientia, 
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perditi et scelerati homines e civitate pelluntur; bom 
et sahitares reipubHcie cives in ea i-etineotur ; noc^ntes 
plectiintur ; irmwieiitea autem conservantur ; ac ut 
pkim, quae aimt pene irmumembilL'i, breviter compre- 
hendam, salua totius reipublioe hac dieendi facilitate 
continetur. 

Eeatat mmOj ut de necessitate aliquid dicam. Sic 
igitxir statu ere debemiia, sapieotiam dieendi, ad neti- 
neodain religionom, ad conservandara libertateni, ad 
tuendaa leges, ad pi-avae et falsas animis homintmi 
iiisitafl opiniones eveHendaSj ad afflictoe excitandoSj ad 
amicos periculis liberandoaj ad litemmm monumenta 
posteritati mandanda, ad araicitias comparandas, arl 
confirmaiidam. civium tranquillitateni STiimjiopcre iie* 
oessariam ease. Sine qua non solum hi, qui ad rei- 
publicffi guberaacula accedimtj sed etiam theologi, 
at(|ue illi qui jura proficentur, locum suum admoduiii 
dLffieulter tueri possunt, Sed quouiara quibusdam 
h«ee res maxiraam in &e difficultatem habere videri 
queat, pi-ffisertim illi^, qui viam et i*ationem qua illam 
consequi poisint ignorant j idcirco viam quandam 
brevem, certam, atque compendiariam common strabo ; 
ut, si earn ingread fueritis, ad earn dieendi icribendique 
facultatem, quam Kogerus Asckamus feliciter est 
assequutus, per venire queatis- Quinque igitur numero 
sunt, qui bus omnia dieendi acribendique ratio con- 
tinetur, perficitur, abaolvitur : natnra, doctrina, cog- 
nitio rei-um, imitatio disertonim et proljatiK^iinoruni 
auctorum, usus seu exercitatio. Eqiiidem ut a natum 
exordiar^ nemo vestrum est, qui ingenio vel natiim 
inediocri non valeat, et natiu^ mtisi bona si non optima 
sit pneditus;. Sed hanc natux-aa bomt'itein^ qu^e J^a^pe 
exigua videturj induatria ac diligentia excitari o]Mji't«t. 
Sajpenumero enim fit, ut etiam optima tugeuia bo- 
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oordiaatque desidia coiTumpantur ac depraventnr. 
Hoc ita statutum sit, fimdamenta aemiiiaqiie aiiL^ 
diceudi jecisae et inchoasae ipsam nats^n-ani, Quoniam 
vero natura saepe ordine carets et se ex difficiUbua 
controveraiis explicai'e non potest, recte acceduut 
rketoricre arfcis! prsecepta ; qup& etiam cnidiimtj ac Yiain 
ostendunt, moduraque dant, qtiem seqiti opcirfc^iat. 
Hsec bonain iiattimm reddtint melioi'em, et vagani 
moderaotur, faciuntqtie orator em, lit ab eo, quod pro- 
poaueiit minus aboiTet : lisec scmionem gravibxis sen- 
tentdis illtiatmnt, hsec orationem lectiaaiuiis verbb 
expoliimt r hsec hommum ammos potentius, eo quo 
velit orator, impellero docent. Sine Ills nemo neque 
bene dicere neque ornate scribere potest* Haec, 
inquam, artis rhetoriciB priecepta, ex optimonim 
rhetoricorum libris discenda sunt* Hue accedat rermn 
cognitio, sine qua prescepta ilia Lnania ac proraus 
nulliua momenti simt. Quomodo hoc fieri potest nou 
a me, aed a Ciceroh:^ audietis ; qui in eo libro qui 
Oralor ad Briduin inscribitUTj pnecepta et viaa ad 
artem cloquentiie jiroxime du<:3entes optime tradit. 
CiCEaONia Itoec quaniTis non verba ipsa, taraen mena 
est, omnem eloquentiam ex duabus rebua, materia et 
tractationej efflorescei-e, Materies in rebits et verbis 
cernifcar* Ees ex Mstoricoruraj etbicorum, physico- 
rura, politiconimque libris, qui rerum copiam cogni- 
tionemqiie satis magnam suppeditantj haunendse sunt: 
verba, quum haec propria, ilia translata ease debent ; 
vel a CiCEROim d Latine ; a Platoke, Demosthene, 
Isc>crate;, si Graece malueris ; vel ab horum t^imiUimia 
sumenda, Tractatio partim ex dialectica disjiutancli 
ration e, partim ex rhetorica anipHficandi facultate 
comparatur. Ex his fontibua totum illud eloquentiaB 
flumen efEuit, eujus curau universi sensus atque ammi 
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hominnm nijn oonTehiqae fiolent. Itaqne qouquw 
ille esty qni pradenter oogitare et cogltata apte expli 
care capita ab histona, modo Cicebo aliquid videt, ad 
physicani, et etJiioeii, et ita ad ipeam divinam elo- 
quentiae vim, qaaei iter quoddam affectare debet. Ad 
hasc eloqnentiBsimonun hominnm scripts nobix pro[x>- 
nontury at ad ilia taDqoam ad legukm atque ideam 
oompositionem nostram referamoe. Ita enim con- 
silium et mens anctoris ostenditar, ejosque traetatio 
atque oompositio, ut etiam simile aliquid effingere mm 
admodum difBeile Tideatar. Xihil igitar esst, qnod 
nobis difficile Tidefri queat ; nihil q^o ignaTise no«tr» 
excofiationem praetexere poasimaB ; nihil deniqne quo 
non summo studio ad tantam adipisoendam et dic^idl 
et scribendi furultatem contendere debeamus, Tantum 
adhuc superest, ut his de quibus dictum est uims et 
quotidiana exenntatio adjun^atur, sine qua omnia 
mutila et manca existunt. Hxc prom[/tum (acit 
hominem, hsec [>er£actum reddit, hsec cietera couKum- 
maty et perficit omnia. Vim aut artis, aut imitationis^ 
aut usuSy nulla in re pLanius vel evidentlus videro 
possumusy quam in his i»ordibus et rebus meclianicin, 
quarum rerum exj^erti, quum omn/em in emifiui >itam 
suam conterunty ipsa rei veritate j>en»ua«i triUi illo et 
omnibus in ore jactato proverf>io affinaaut, ** Usum 
fisuiere artifioes." Qui vero in arte imbil^euda et eju» 
abstniHswma cognoseendo omnem suam ofM^ram jjo^ 
nunt, nee uUam usus exercitationiKque curam lial>ent, 
si forte patpxrinium cujusvij» suscipianty ader> frigidi, 
exsangues, euen'adque apjjarent, ut merito ab omsiiYnm 
ex]ilodi et exnbilari judicentur. Id quo<l olim acci- 
dii»e constat HEUfOGEsri et Qt'unriUASO, dicr^idi arti- 
ficio instnictiht^imis, Forfi, c^uj alionim imitatione 
semper nituutur et nunqucim m »cnl>eudo dicendove 
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^xercent, poiinde miseri ct iafoKcea sunt, ac si quis 
nee cemcre nee aiidire nee incedere pof^t, nm qunm 
a proximo ociiloSj aiires, et pedes mutuetur. Nee 
qnantiiin in omnibus rebus uaus poasit, videlicet 
quonam modo pluvnimm giittulae dura ao Korrida 
jsaxa crcbro dilabendi usu cavant ; nee qiiomodo feirei 
vomerea vel levin sculo terne mollis attritu consu- 
mmitur; nee ingentem nsus potentiam in rebus in- 
aijmis nnnc declarabo : sed solum quantum in humana 
Horte conditioneque potest, comnionstmbo, Quum 
multa, mulkumm juxta opinionem, in infantia nostru^ 
nobis a natura benoficia tribuunturj ego vel ea omnia, 
vel certe meliorem eorundem partenij ab nsn conaue- 
tudineque pix) venire contenderem* Nam-ut maxim e 
qnss maxima sunt persequar, putamusna ipsam iandi 
faoultatem, qua cseteria prmstimma animaotibus, a 
natura nobis concessanii vel nan et conauetudine potius 
comparatam fuiase ? Fateor, nt ante commemini, natu- 
ram sc^miim jcdsae, at matnrasse nsum, iuehoasso 
natufam, at perfdoisse consnetudinem. Nam quia vel 
nuam voculam quffi rem aliqnam aignificat exprimere 
queatj quam non crebra eonsnetaque anditione ab aliis 
accflperiti Seponamus pnemm statim natum ab 
humaoo consort io ; quoilnam idioraa nsurpabJt ? quait^s 
edet Bonoa 1 an non vel nlulabit, vel rugiet 1 cesaet 
ergo natura tantnm sibi applaudere propter hoc donnm : 
quod niai usua periicit absolvitquej rude, bomduni, 
incnltum, cumque aliis animantibua coramuno erit 
Adeo enim usus nulla iu re a natuiu separatnr, adeo- 
que mntua inter se junetnra copnlantur, iit merito a 
M. T. OiCERONE altera natura appelletur. In libera- 
libus vero scientiLi, usus vim potius admirari, qnam 
nUia verbis exprimere cuiquam obvinm est, In gram- 
matica, copiam ac verborum snpellectilem parat. In 
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dialectacii, inveniendi acmrnen excitatj judicantU pmden- 
tiam acuit. In rlietoiica^quibiiBcmupe affectibus concu- 
t€rei, in quamcimqiie vis animi coticitatiottBHi rapere, 
faille dabit usus. Quid m cieteris moror, qimm M, T. 
Cicero vocet uauni optimum dicendi magistmml Quid, 
quod etiamTiuTa multa Runtj quee nee naturae nee artis 
neqne imitationis adniiniculoj eed sohim UjSU ct constio- 
tudine peraguntur 1 Nam MiLO ille Crotoniates athleta 
fortijasimus, neque ullius artis pneceptione instructus, 
nee quo vis imitation is exempio adjutiiR, nee ullo raro 
naturie beneficio imbutus, sed assiduo quotidianoque 
ferendi nsu corroboratuSj vitulum iHum, qnantumvis 
grandem, in montem Oljropnra asportavit Hue 
DEMOSTHENinif in medium adducerem, nisi ilia hlstoria 
nimiB tiita, nimisqne decantata fuisset : qid ai ulla 
politlore Uteratura omatus erat, ut erat omatissimuH^ 
id totum preedpue eserdtatiooi acceptum refen'e 
debuit. Et quemadmodum ingenium quant^imvis 
eximiiim aut praestabile, nisi diiigenti umi exereeatur 
excokturque, multa obtiuscatur rubigine; ita quantnm- 
via tardnm hebesqu© iugenium impigra exercitatione, 
eolei^s^ sagax, valdeque splendescens esse posgit. Ex 
his omnibus eeire licet, nihil esse tani arduum ant 
difficile, quod usus et exercitatio non superet aut 
derineat^ Hsec exercitatio yariis modis iuscipitur, 
audiendo, diacendo, legendoj meditando, scribendo, 
convertendo, imitando, declaniando. Sed potissimum 
in Lis tribus versatur, ut vcl subito ve! sumpto Bpatio 
ad cogitandum aliquid dicamuSj vel stUo ac sciibcndi 
confiuetndine illud idem efficiamus, Stilo Cioero pri- 
niaa pai*tea attribuit ; commonfcationi secundas ; subitffi 
vero dictioni postremas ; pi-opterea, quod subita dieendi 
eonsuetudo institui non possit utiHter et cum fructu^ 
nisi diligens scribeudi exeixjitatio antecessent. In 
HI. 23 
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eloquentia enim comparanda caput est, quam plunmum 
scribere. Atque ob earn caussam Cicero stilum, effec- 
torem, et ut antea dixi, magistrum dicendi appellare non 
dubitavit. Nam et omnes locos, qm modo in ea re in- 
essent de qua scribimus, ostendere se nobis atque occur- 
rere : omnesque sententias graves, atque verba maxime 
illustria sub stili acumen subire : turn ipsam coUo- 
cationem, concordiam, conformationemque verborum 
in ssepe scribendo perfici constanter affirmavit. Hisce 
exercitationibus se Eogerus Aschamus s«pe multum- 
que exercuit ; et natura habilis, artis prseceptionibus 
potens, rerum cognitione excultus, Cicerokis imita- 
tione adjutus, usu et quotidiana aliquid scribendi exer- 
citatione corroboratus, ad tan tarn et tam eximiam 
scribendi dicendique elegantiam, quam, si quis alius, 
felicissime est adeptus, facillime pervenit. Quare 
quum exercitatio stili et scribendi assiduitas tantas 
commoditates habeat, tantamque laudem ab eo, qui 
parens et quasi torrens omnis eloquentise dicitur, 
mereatur : atque quum Hogerus Aschamus, cujus vos 
jam mea opera suavissimis epistolis aliisque scriptis 
fruemini, hisce quinque rebus tantam scribendi suavi- 
tatem assequutus fuerit, usu vero et exercitatione 
potissimum confinnaverit et quasi callum illis obdux- 
erit; vos oro, studiosi adolescentes, et si adhortandi 
locus detur vos adhortor, ut in banc rem din multum- 
que incumbatis et scribendi crebritate vos sic exer- 
ceatis, ut quum subito dicendum sit, ea quse dicuntur 
simillima scriptis esse videantur. Quae res summam 
admirationem, maximam laudem, sempitemam gloriam 
merebitur, Quapropter, quum neminem remoretur 
difBcultas, sed alliciat facilitas, moveat dignitas, hor- 
tetur utilitas, urgeat necessitas, vos iterum hortor, 
ingenui adolescentes, ut earn virtutem, quam summus 
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honor, gloria, a€ prseclarse laudes comitantur, vobis 
longo usu ac diutnma exercitatione admodum reddatis 
feuniliarem. Sic enim fiet, ut vobis atque vestris 
honori, reipublicse autem et patriae emolumento esse 
possitis: quad prseclara dignitatis prsemia, et eximia 
patriae omamenta, ad maximum suum decus, ad rei- 
publicse summam utilitatem EooEBUH Asohahum con- 
seqnutum esse, animadvertistis. 



SEVEN LETTEKS 

OF 

GILES ASCHAM, 

ROGER ASCHAM'S SON, 

TO THE LORD TREASURER BURLEIGH. 

(now first published.) 



I. — FOB THE PAYMENT OP HIS PENSION. 

Feb., 1581—2. 
Mortuo patre, vir illustrissime, divina reginae libe- 
ralitate, admirabili tua ope, aliqua matris mese indus- 
tria, stipendium quoddam mihi benigne concedebatur, 
quo facilius res ad usum vitse necessariae, et scientia ad 
cultum ingenii idonea suppeditarentur. Jam tandem, 
omatissime domine, quum maxime urgeat necessitas et 
vebementer opprimat calamitas, hoc regince beneficium 
extra prsescriptos terminos et constitutos limites et 
fines sibi propositos, temporis dintumitate egreditur. 
TJnde obversatur mihi ante oculos perinsignis qusedam 
eaderaque dnplicata scribendi materies, celebritas dig- 
nitatis tu83 et humanitatis araplitudo. Hinc gratu- 
landi occasio, illinc interpellandi opportunitas, hinc 
antiquse benignitatis tuse celebrandse grata recordatio, 
illinc novi beneficii obtinendi spes non exigua : hinc 
anteactse vitse subsidium, illinc futuri status propug- 
naculum. Sed relicta prseterita tua beneficentia, 
supplex ad prsesentem tuam confugio bonitatem, miser 
opem imploro, infelix invoco humanitatem : te unum 
quern universi colunt, te solum quem singuli admiran- 
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tur, te hpminem, quern Anglia Atlantem, regina Nes- 
torem, Academia Meceenatem, curia senatorem agnoscit 
et jure optimo sibi vindicat, futurum confido et in 
justissima petitione subsidium unicum, et in iuiser- 
rima fortuna solamen maximum. Si dignetur igitur 
tua amplitude, opprimente miseria, urgente necessitate, 
commovente penuria, veterem reginse liberalitatem red- 
int^rare, ut in eadem benignitatis tuee beneficentia, 
qua pater semper sublevatus, filius aUquandiu, tan- 
quam in tutissimo diversorio in quo omnis vit» salus 
sita est, possit acquiescere; ab illo ego, qui optime 
semper potest, et admirabiliter saepe solet, summis 
precibus oontendam, ut amplitudinis tuce splendorem, 
cui mortalium nemo accumulate possit satisfacere, ipse 
velit ampliori dignitatis accessu adaugere. Tu8b am- 
plitudinis studiosissimus ^oiDius Asgham. 

MS. Lamd. 34, p. 21. 

n. — ^THAT HIS LOBDSHIP WOULD TAKE CARE THAT HER 
majesty's LETTERS IN HIS BEHALF MIGHT NOT FAIL. 

Invitus facio, honoratissime domine, ut ullam mearum 
rerum curam toties tibi totius reipublicse onus susti- 
nenti imponam : verum quum inopia non meam vitam 
ad miseriam solum detrudat, sed et patris memoriam 
ad igiiominiam praecipitet, amplitudini tuae gititum 
magis et pudori meo honestius esse judicavi, in sup- 
plicando satis molestus, quam in tacendo nimis impru- 
dens haberi. Humiliter igitur, et in summa neces- 
sitate, summis precibus bonitatem tuam (quae si deserit, 
perimus) oro atque obtestor, ut literas sapienti sequitate 
tua approbatas et illustrissimee reginse jiista et in- 
violanda auctoritate confirmandas, aut aliorum potenti 
gratia infiingi aut Magistri coUegii et Seniorum impor- 
tunitate (si in re justa et hone«ta petitione a reginse 
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voluntate aJieni et honorLi tiii judicio contrarii esse 
posBiut) peryertij aut humili vitie mese ob&curitate 
debilitari ne patiare. Atque ut hoc beneficium Bon 
amicoinim multitmiine, aut meo mento, sed patria 
nomine, tuo eolo patrocinio et Isetor et glorior me 
obtinuisae, cogita quieso, humatiiasime doioinej non 
solum .^^IBIUM AacHAMiTM filium egeninn, literarum 
cupidum, obvolutum ad pedes tuos t^ intueri, vemra 
etiatcij quern exaudire semper Bolea, debita industria 
de potentisaima regina, fideli probitate do optimo 
domino, dOigenti cura de florentissimo re^o non male 
meritum, Eogebum Ascham pati-em mortuiim, de sua 
fama et filii conditione soLicitum audire supplicantem. 
Deus Optimus Maximus emplitudiiiem tnam illustnori 
gloria indies adaugeat, virtutem ccelesti miaericordia 
remimejetj memoriam et^mitate termiuetj vitam iin- 
mortalitate corooet, Tubb amplitudiui deditissimus 

^aiBIUS ASCEAM. ** 

MS. LmwL 107, p. 6. 

in. — FOR TEE queen's LETTEES AND HIS LORBSHIP's TO 
TKE COI4LEOE FOR A FEIXOWSHIP FOB HiaL 

Sep. 3, 1583, 
Quantum Berenissimsa reginae litene, vir omiii laudis 
genere ornatisaune, non modo ad sodslitium comparan- 
dum sed cujualibat boni spem Talere debeant, satis 
amplitudini tura cognitum est, ut aub tam auguatce 
majestatia patrocinio collocatus mihi viBua ami optimse 
Bpei fundameiita posuisBe^ Verum eninivero negotiuni 
sumiDie difficultatis magnlque labom ease solet, in quo 
nOiit aut periculi ad timorem aut metus ad diffidmitiain 
relmquatur. Hae igitur in cauaa bonos arcbiteotoa 
censeo imitandos, qui quum ad perpctuitatem sedificent, 
columnam magna vi obfirmanti atque ita inaerunt^ ut 
€Jua pi-ieaidio reliquum ledificium et ad speciem illustre, 
et ad diutumitatem f^tabUe [jernumeat Ab amplltu- 
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dine igitar toa hnmillimis modis oontendo petoque 
vehementer, nt toaram litenmm oommendado et aao- 
toritads via regins literiB quasi illius bonitads sigillum 
tnsque humanitatds et benevolentie indidnm aooedat 
Oujus benignitatis auxilio Magistzt) et Senioribus omnis 
recusandi spes sablata mt, negotii excitandi oocasio 
toUetur, mihi ad doctrinam aditus patefiet, et ingenii 
fructom et doctrinas nee nasoentem inopia resecare, 
nee matnresoentem miseria extinguere valebit. Deus 
qui optime semper potest et admirabiliter ssepe solet, 
tue virttiti debitam ooronam, sapientise glorianiy animo 
tranquillitatem, oorpori val^udinem, yitae immortali- 
tatem concedat. 

QiuB landes ? O Phoebe, dooe, qiue £ama? trimnplii 7 

Gloria ? que divina viri vox sufficit adds ? 

Virtus oorde sedens celsam sibi coUocat aroem : 

Erigit illnstrem Pallas in pectore turrem. 

Sceptra tenet pietas, micat alto in culmine splendor, 

Fama tnbam resonat resouantis in SQthere laudis. 

Quis locus in terris yestri non plenus honoris ? 

Te novit dominum prsedara Minerva, Solonem 

Anglia, patronum Musse, regina Lycurgam. 

O decus imperii, lux gentis, gloria regni, 

Mente sapis, pietate micas, virtute refulges. 

Cui Dominus longos concedat Nestoris annos. 

[Here follow ten lines o/Oreek, too bad to be copied,] 
Tuse amplitndini devinctissimus JEgidius Ascham. 

MS. Lansd. 39, p. 159. 

IV. — TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HIS ESPECIAL GOOD 
LORD AND BENEFICIAL PATRON THE LORD TREASURER 
IN MOST HUMBLE WISE BE THESE DELIVERED. 
The good effect he hoped for from his lordship's letters to 
Trinity College in his behalf for a fellowship. 

Nov, 12, 1683. 
Literse tuse, vir omni literarum scientia omatissime, 
illnstri sapientise ornatu amictse, summsd auctoritatis 
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immunes esse non possiimiis) igna'^oe turn, illiiitriisime 
domine, huic oltiinae to ties petendi lib^rtati, et in 
poatemm mmquara tarn andacter honorera tunm gra- 
vioribus reipTiblicEe negotiis inipHcatuni interpellandi, 
et quum illud jam petatur, lionoratiasitDe vir, quod 
principi a4 ccmcedetiduni lionoiificTira, tibi ad agendum 
gloriosum, mihi ad petendum honeatumj ad obtinen- 
num exoptatiim sit, nihil specie illuatriusj nihil p<»g8es- 
aione diutiuTiuni, nihil pretio maguificum, nihil exem- 
plo novum, scd auDua pecunia ad libromm snmptum 
et studiorum rationem necessaria, et nt septennioj ai 
honori tuo i^ viiinm fuerit, terniinetur, et tantuni 
viginti libmrum atipendiam, et quod oUm etiam patri 
meo a potentissimo Henrico OctaTo Hberaliter conces- 
sum, confirmatum ah Edvardo Sexto literamm, virtntia 
veraaque religionis studiosiasimo, eontinuatum etiam 
ad patris usque sepulcrum a liherali laboria pneteriti 
remoneratrice, et paterme quum in officio fungendo 
apectatae fidei, turn ui juventnte inatituenda quotidian Ee 
diligentiEB non oblita, serenLssima Elizabetha; quum 
hoc petatur ab ilia principe, qu«e, ut scio, commod<j 
potest, et, Tit apero, libenter velit^ et tua ope, qnw 
nnnquam affictia in necessitate defuit ; et eo, omnem 
ut »t&tem in literauum atndiia contererem : apero 
tantnra huic et pro patris faina pio et natural! dolori, 
at pro mea necessitate vehement! j>etitioni concessurum 
quantum patris spiritiis a pamtissima regina petere 
posait, ant literararum ©tudia a Musarum patixjiio, 
aut paupertas a Mecifinate, aut jnsta pati^em ab in&mia 
yiudicandi ratio a summa auctoritate etBagitare. Deus 
honorera tunm ecclesifis salutarem, reipublicae utilem, 
Uteris benignum diutLseime servet incolumem, et 
vitam tuam, prseaentem plena gratia, futuram gloria 
coronet sempitema* Tuse ampHtudinis studiosissimus 
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V1.^jEGIDIU9 ASGHAM flOLlGITING HIS PETITION FOE A 
PENBIOIf* 

Sep. i, 1537. 
Ea est, honoratissime domine, singularis tua et pro- 
penaa adjuvandi bomtas^ ut com mum bonorum omnium 
luudum tuanim congmtulatione humanitatis tuaa am- 
plitude alila ad virtatum tuaniwi imitationem illustre 
exemplum, tibi ad nominis im mortal! tatem glonosuni 
rnonumentimij bonia ad spem alacrem unicum sola- 
tium efflorescatb Et in imiverao isto dignitatis tua? 
consensu, nemo quidem est, qui strictiori gmtitiidiuis 
viaculo, pi-opter summum beneficiorum cumulum 
Ascliamo arctius teneatur Patris euim nosi yiventia 
solum beneficiorum tuorum quotidians apud omnes 
comraemomtioj verum et morientis etiam ista de boni- 
tate tua posteritati relicta laus est^ ^ 

Et in honoris t\ii humanksimo patrocinio lit oertum 
vitffi Buue solatium colloea\*it, ita auis tutbsimum subsi- 
dium i-eliquit* Pater enim qnnm. nullum filiis nee 
reditiim nee stipendium reliquemt, animum tamen non 
abjecit, sed in poatremo respimndi halitu ultimam illarxi 
petitionem sereniBdm© reginffl jam exMbitam (quam 
iUustrissima princeps et humaniter a<!Cepit et benigne 
approbavit) moriens pater tuo, honoratiasime domine, 
au^ilio sic commendavit ut sola tua et solita benignitas 
quum petencli animum, turn spem obtinendi confiiinar 
ret, Ignosce igitur, ornatissime rir, audaci to tics 
iiitorpellaudi pndoii, qucm necessitas imfjeUit ; subve- 
nito bonestiasimee petitioni, quam pater efflagitat, 
Dens Optimus Maximue bonorem tuum onini ampli- 
tudine ilkstrem adoniet; bonitatem ccelesti mercede 
remuneret ; virtu tis divioffi epiritu mentem Bluminet ; 
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vit® longsevam salutem concedat ; gloriam setemi- 
tate coronet. Honori tuo devinctissimus ^gidius 

ASCHAM. 

MS. Lanad, 54, p. 168. 



vn. 

Eefusal of her Majesty's request on his behalf by Mr Dr 
Still, and fellows of Trinity College. 

1692. 

Si vel reginse inviolandse voluntatis, cnjus imperio 
se suaque omnia debent, vel divinse bonitatis tiise, qua 
semper usi sunt, vel justissimse petitionis mese, quam 
ratione labefactare non possunt, memorem curam 
Magister et Seniores haberent, omatissime domine, non 
ita vehementer summse auctoritati resisterent, tantse 
prudentise aliorum gratiam et suam importunitatem 
non opponerent, mortuum patrem inhumaniter non 
oppugnarent, nee mese paupertati palam inviderent. 
Jam vero quum proprio desiderio inserviant, aut bene* 
ficium hoc a potentissima principe munificentissime 
profectum, per sequissimum dominum sapienter appro- 
batum, propter patris nomen juste concessum, inopia 
languescenti filio liberaliter attributum, non agnoscunt ; 
aut utilitate (coUegii an privata non dicam) illaqueati, 
dum, quod mihi serenissima regina, illi rerum abun- 
dantia ditioribus et ita in coUegio amicorum multitu- 
dine potentioribus elargiri studeant, nihil aliud moliri 
prse se ferunt quam ut propriam gratiam reginse fevori 
anteponentes, satis constantes et illius mandato et tuo, 
honoratissime domine, judicio adversarii videahtur : 
et me ut cupiant, quern per me satis miserum vident, 
illorum auctoritate (si quod velint poterunt) ipsi 
infortunio mancipari. Noli igitur, in summo honore 
humanissime domine, in petitione honesta, reginea 
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voluntate confirmata, nuUo statute impedita, non vel 
similitudine iniqua nee exemplo (quamvis vehementer 
illud propter senioritatis defeetum, quod nihil interest, 
illi urgeant) molesta, a patrocinio meo desistere, quum 
omnes vitse meas rationes et ipsa etiam vita, in unius 
tua voluntate, gratia et auctoritate collocentur. Atque 
ita hoc tempore in justa petitione mea ne molestus tibi 
sim, quod illustrissima regina imperat, glorior : quod 
sequissimus dominus probat reficior : quod cequitas 
adjuvat confido, quod patris nomen honestat gaudeo ; 
quod ab optimo domino paupertas mea effla^tat, 
acquiesco. Deus Optimus Maximus honori tuo digni- 
tatis majorem amplitudinem, sapientise divini spiritus 
prsesentiam, bonitati etemam misericordise suae merce- 
dem, corpori perpetuam sanitatem, animo felicem tran- 
quillitatem, in vita praesenti divinam gratiam, futura 
etemam gloriam largiatur. Tuse amplitudini deditissi- 

mus -^GIDIUS ASCHAM.* 

MS. Lanad. 71, p. 206. 



♦ All the short headings prefixed to these seven letters are 
copied from the Lansdowne MS. 



GLOSSARY OF OLD WOEDS 
IN VOL. ni. 



The modem spelling, having been generally adopted, has been 
accidentally retained for the old words aduoulteres, avaunce, &o», 
about twelve in all. In the Glossary the old word has been given 
in the alphabetical order, and the modem formi found in the text, 
is given m Italics. 



Advisement, 169 
Aduoultrie, adidteryy 128 
Aduoulteres, adtUterieSf 159 
A-good, 21 
Avaunce, advance, 77 
Babish, 125 
Balettes, haUad3, 252 
Bandog, 12 

Barbariousness, 93, 255, 256 
Beater, 80, 97 
Beholding, beholden, 118 
Bet or bette, /or beaten, 102, 

104 
Bobs, 118 
Boldened, 208 
Brainsick, 99 
Brast/or burst, 10, 62 
Broacher, 20 
Butcherly, 89 
Buzzards, 22, 201 
Choicely, 238, 269 
Choise for choose, 104, 105, 

107 
Chose /or choose, 111 
aouted, 202 



Cofferer, 40 
CoUop, 13 
Commender, 85 
Considerer, 264 
Couraging, eruxmragtng, 102 
Courste, 80 
Dagge, 27 

DiffEuneth /or defameth, 157 
Discommend, 25 
Discommodity, 120 
Discontentation, 235 
Discourser, 49 
Disfavour, 106 
Dispraise, 135 
Dissentious, 176 
Doterel, 238 
Dulheads, 154 
•Else-when, 167 
Fallation, faUacy, 51, 231 
Fault/or fail, 115, 188 
Fet,/efcM, 16, 236 
Frayed, 125 
Frounced, 126 % 

Fmct, 87 
Furthered, 85 
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Gaurish, giarish, 127, 145 
Gentleship, gentienesa (for 

gentility), 135 
Gothians, 250 
Gravelled, 110 
Great-growing, 48 
Haberance, 57 
Hardly /or in a hard manner, 

260 
Honest /or make honest, 83 
Hopshakles, 226 
Imped, 226 

Indenture English, 202 
Inglut, 154 
Inglutted, 122 

Inventivest for most inven- 
tive, 208 
Italianated, 157, 160, 162 
Latines, Latins, 88, 89, 187, 

188, &c. 
Lecture, 96 
Leese far lose, 20, 24, 56, 

118, 129, 132, 138 
Leesethybr loseth, 107 
Let /or hinder, 107 
Lettes /or hiodrances, 84 
Lewd for unlearned and 

similar meanings, 80, 82, 

103, 116, 127 
Libertines, 211, 213 
Lightened /or lighted, 128 
Lookings, 24 
Lust|133 
Masterly, 119 
Matchable, 133 



Maze/w to wonder, 274 

Metewand, 188 

Misliked, 16, 46, 53, 203 

Misliking, 176, 253 

Misorder, 34, 164 

Misorderly, 92, 172 

Mo or moe, mxyre, 26, 84, 96, 
97, 109, 224 

Monish/>r admonish, 96 

Mouring for making gri- 
maces, 127 

Namely /or especially, 274 

Newfangled, 98 

Newfangleness, 5, 101, 103 

Nippes, 118 

Nipping, 43, 98 

Odd /or peculiar, 187 

Overthwart, 43 

Overthwartly, 101 

Oyer, 238 

Pantocle, 163 

Peek-goose or peck-goose, 127 

Pelting, 247 

Perfitly, perfectly, 90, 93, 94 

Perfitness, perfectness, 97 

Pickling, picldng ? 272 

Pickthank, 43 

Pie, 236. See Portesse. 

Pitch, 272, «* at the pitch of 
three-score years." 

Ply /or bend, 117 

Plaits, 186 

Portesse, 236 

Preasing, ^6Mm^, 127 

Puissantness, 4 
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Questionist, 238 

Rap out, 131 

Bascall, 13S 

Read, 197 

Reft, 174 

Rest /or cease, 77 

Rishe, 126 

Rumourer, 49 

Runnet or rennet, 102 

Sanguine ybr ruddy, 205 

Scant ybr want, 46 

Schoolpoint, 231 

Servitor, 85 

Shift /or shifted, 23 

Slovingly, slovenly , 126 

Smally {adv, of small), 93, 

102, 124 
Sort for lot or number, 77 
Spials/or espyings, 39 
Spites, pi, of spite, 15 
Staffish, 101 
Standers, 236 
Stept/or steeped, 260 
Sweeting for sweetmeat, 102 



Swing, 24, 126, 128 
Temperated, 203 
Thinkings, 3, 24 
Tossing, 179, 187 
Touches, 80, 119 
Truantship, 91 
Unbegon, unbegun^ 274 
Uncontented, 264 
Underdell, 30 
Unhonourably, 55 
Unperfit, imperfect^ 245 
Unpossible, 117 
Unproperly, 269 
Unthriftiness, 99 
Walter, welter^ 154 ' 

Waulter, i "ter, 164 
Ware /or watchful, 33 * 

Weerish, werishy 106 
WiUinger /or more willing, ^ 
Wisse, tmsty 118 
Wittily /or wittingly, 215 
Wrake/w wreck, 15* 
Wrinching, 127 



Page 318, line 20, for L^lia read LiKLii. 



THE END. 
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